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A RUN THROUGH KATHIAWAR—THE SCYTHIAN KATHIS. 


I must not leave the city, or 
rather town, of Jimaghar,* which 
was described in the August Number 


once chosen for their residerfces ; 
but I found it to be entirely unin- 
habited, though adorned by ruins 


of various kinds. A small side-gate 
where a guard was stationed, gave 
admittance to it, and no one is al- 
lowed to enter without a special 
order from the Nawab. The place 
was overrun with jungle. Its sides 
—bounded by ditches and walls, 
with high towers interspersed — 
are two miles, one mile, 800 
yards, and 700 yards in length 
respectively, as measured by 


of Maga, without noticing its most 
remarkable feature—the Uparkét or 


Ooparkét. This is the ancient 
fort of Jim4ghar, elevated a few 
hundred feet above the town, and 
jealously guarded as if it were a 
sacred precinct. Were English- 
men in the possession of the state, 
this high sandstone plateau, with 
its magnificent view over the coun- 
try towards the sea, would be at 

* Since the publication of my ‘ Abode of Snow,’ the spelling of Indian names 
has again been thrown into lamentable confusion, The matter seems to have 
been taken out of the hands of the Statistical Department of the Supreme Gov- 
ernment and committed to the local Governments, which have issued new lists 
combining all the absurdities and disadvantages of the various systems of spelling 
Indian names ; and in this affair the Bombay Government has shown its usual 
gallantry in coming conspicuously to the front when anything particularly stupid 
can be done. This is not encouraging; but in these papers on Kathiawar I ad- 
here, so far as my memory serves me, to Dr. W. W. Hunter’s modification of the 
learned or scientific system. An exception is the word “ Jandéghar,” which ought 
to be “ Janagarh,” and was so printed all through the first article ; but, unfortu- 
nately, on hurriedly writing a heading for the article, I wrote “ Janéghar” by a 
slip of the pen; and the printers, naturally enough, mistook this for the final 
improved spelling, and altered the word in accordance with it throughout the 
article. To the ordinary reader this may roy of no importance, but to the 
student of Indian languages it might augur that I did not know what I was about. 
The final letter in this word is hardly an English sound, and might be written 
either rh, as I did, or dh ; but as the word was printed “ Janfghar” throughout 
the first article, I have not deemed it worth while to change the spelling in this. 
According to the old system it would be spelled “ Joonagurh.” 
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Colonel Tod. In some places 
the walls are 100 feet in height ; 
and in old times this citadel must 
have been wellnigh impregnable if 
resolutely defended by a few thou- 
sand men with a sufficient supply 
of provisions. It is overshadowed 
by the mighty peaks of Girnar, and 
commands the city below. The 
buildings above ground are Muham- 
madan, though evidently built out 
of the remains of ancient Hindu 
temples and palaces. The place of 
honour is occupied by what must 
have been a really splendid mosque, 
a Jumma musjid, of about 150 feet 
in length by 100 in breadth, with 
nearly 200 granite pillars. It is in 
a half-ruined state, but its dimen- 
sions and beautiful shape are clearly 
apparent ; and the granite columns, 
arches, and pulpit (the latter made 
from one block of veined granite), 
excite admiration. 

But more interest attaches to 
the older remains of the Uparkot, 
especially its wells and excavated 
temples. One of the former is of 
vast dimensions, with both a large 
perpendicular shaft and a slanting 
slope of steps cut down to it through 
the most uncompact sandstone, 
which in some places is little harder 
than sand of the sea-shore. The 
water is very good, as might be ex- 
pected from its percolating through 
such strata, forming a great natural 
filter. This gigantic well is 120 
feet deep, with a diameter of about 
100 feet. Another well appeared 
still deeper, and has an excavated 
pathway running all round it with 
windows looking into the well. 
Still more curious were the under- 
ground rock-excavations which had 
recently been laid open. In many 
places the hill of the Uparkdét 
sounds quite hollow. Striking even 
an ordinary ‘stick on‘ the ground, 
and still more one with a metal ring 
tpon it, we may easily detect that 
there are éxcavations below, or, at 
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least, great hollows of some sort. 
Those which have been laid open 
are rock-excavations, mainly Bud- 
histic in character, and resembling 
the more famous rock-temples of 
Elephanta, Karli, and Ellora. — One 
of them is clearly a Badhist Chaitya 
or temple, with the Bidhist cross 
sculptured all round on the cornice, 
with the heads of elephants on some 
of the pillars as in the great cave- 
temple of Karli, and with human 
figures, the heads being of the ordi- 
nary Bidhist type. This temple 
has evidently been the more private 
temple, or prayer-room, of a frater- 
nity of Badhist monks, dormitories 
having been excavated all round it, 
Similar, but smaller, excavations 
exist on the outer slopes of the old 
fort; and the whole place is well 
worthy of a more systematic exa- 
mination than I could give to it, 
and of further excavation being 
carried out on a large scale. 

Without going deeply into an- 
tiquarian matters, certain large 
glimpses, as it were, of the past 
come upon us as we ascend from 
these ancient underground rock- 
temples, and, seating ourselves on 
the base of one of the pillars of the 
Jumma musjid, look over the plains 
of Jainaighar towards the sea. In 
the outcast pariahs who act as 
coolies or porters, and are to carry 
us up to Girnar, we have representa- 
tives of the older and guasi abori- 
ginal race which seems to have 
peopied India before any Aryan 
invasion, and who must have had 


_a hard time of it in establishing the 


divinity of humanity in face of the 
hostile and then unterrified wild- 
beast world. In its Yadu princes 
we have a connection with the first 
of the Aryan invasions, and many 
special connections with the earlier 
legends of Hinduism. Before the 
famous sculptured edict of Ashoka, 
we stand beside the establishment 
of Badhism—that wonderful reli- 
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gion which seems dying out in the 
East, and yet (if not directly, yet 
in the writings of the German _ phi- 
losophers Schopenhauer, and his 
disciple Von Hartmann) is to-day 
again challenging the attention of 
the thought of Enrope. Then follows 
the currupt Badhism of the Jains, 
finding its most magnificent devel- 
opment in the temples of Girnar 
and Palitana; and finally, the Jast 
wave of Muhammadan conquest 
sweeps from the north over the 
Jand, and the keen, cruel, unfruit- 
ful light of the Crescent glitters 
over it. 

This sequestered little kingdom 
was well fitted for displaying these 
developments in a simple yet com- 
plete and powerful manner. The 
Yada princes and their followers 
could look back reverentially to the 
slopes of the Himalaya and cherish 
the traditions and the habits of their 
forefathers undisturbed, to an ex- 
tent few of the communities of their 
race were in India, by modifying 
eirenmstances. The Bfdhists had 
here a seclusion more complete than 
among the basalt cliffs of the Sa- 
yadri mountains; and Jainism 
found for itself a quict backwater 
from the great current of Indian 
life in which it could prolong its 
existence despite the destroying 
pretensions of Brahminism and the 
obligation of Muhammadanism to 
exterminate the infidel. ; 

_ There are many other objects of 
interest in and around Jundghar 
exclusive of the holy mountain Gir- 
nar, which demands a paper for it- 
self; but these have been suffi- 
ciently described by previous tra- 
vellers, and I must proceed to give a 
more general idea of Kathiawar. On 
leaving Jéinaghar, I stopped for the 
night at the village of Chaoki, and 
passed, on the way, a herd of semi- 
wild cattle, which are sometimes 
taken and broken in for draught, 
and sometimes hunted by the Mu- 
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hammadans. Close to this place I 
observed a small erect stone with 
characters on it fesembling those of 
the great Girnar Ashoka inscription, 
and afterwards asked the Janaghar 
officials to have it copied ; but, so 
far as I am aware, this has not been 
done, and I regret exceedingly not 
having myself delayed to make a 
copy of it. Next forenoon I left 
the state of Junighar and entered 
into that of the Kathi chiefs of 
Jaitpore. Though my stay here 
was very brief, this was not the 
least interesting part of my journey ; 
and when a traveller has got among 
the Kathis he has got quite as close 
as he is ever likely to get into the 
heart of Kathiawar. But I was in 
a particularly disadvantageous posi- 
tion for making friends with the 
Kathi chiefs, because they had a 
long-standing feud with the state 
of J findghar, of which I had been a 
favoured guest, and in the carriages 
of which I had arrived at Jaitpore. 
‘The story is a curious one, and 
may well serve to illustrate the re- 
lationships of the states of Kathia- 
war, for it is only one of a thousand 
on which the present state of the 
peninsula turns, so far as that is 
a matter of finance and litigation. 
Soon after the British government 
established itself in Kathiawar, and 
when it was making arrangements 
for the pacification of the country, 
these chiefs gave such refuge and 
assistance to some notorious out- 
laws that-the British Government 
occupied their fort, and held their 
persons and possessions as respons- 
ible. This difficulty they got over 
by the Nawab of Junaghar becom- 
ing responsible for their good con- 
duct, and he agreed to do so on the 
condition of the Kathise allowing 
him to establish a force of his own 
in their territory, and of their 
agreeing to pay hima yearly sum 
for the expense which this measure 
involved, and for the responsibility 
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which he incurred in becoming 
security for them. The force thus 
established (judicially speaking) in 
Jaitpore was a small namber of 
horse and foot, but it never was 
actually established there; and 
though the transaction commenced 
in the year 1822, the force never 
has been in Jaitpore, but (legally 
speaking) it always has been sup- 
posed to have been there, and a 
house and grounds have been retained 
for it to occupy whenever it might 
be necessary that it should do so. 
The Nawab contended that so long 
as he was responsible for the good 
conduct of the Kathis, and could 
move a force into Jaitpore when- 
ever their conduct should require 
it, he was fulfilling his part of the 
compact, and had a claim on the 
Kathis (up to the present date, so 
much longer as the arrangement 
remained unchanged, and into eter- 
nity, for that matter, if it did re- 
main unchanged) for the support of 
that body of horse and foot. The 
chiefs, on the other hand, contended 
that, as they had never seen the 
force, and it had never required 
to be put into use, and was a wholly 
imaginary thing, they were not 
bound to pay a farthing towards 
its support. This was a pretty case 
as it stood, and it was further com- 
plicated by there being a very nice 
sum of arrears claimed on account 
of the expense of supporting this 
body of horse and foot which the 
Kathis alleged they had never seen 
and wholly disbelieved in. 

Now it was in the airy resi- 
dence of this imaginary force of 
horse and foot that I was established 
by my friends of Jémaghbar, so it 
can be imagined whether I was 
likely to,be received with open 
arms by the Kathi chiefs of Jait- 
pore. Through all their litigation 
the Junfghar people had always 
been careful to retain their pre- 
mises in Jaitpore, and it was in 
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these I was now established, with 
the particular and dreadful weight 
lying upon my mind of having once 
prepared a very able Jegal memo- 
randum in support of the claims 
of Juindghar. It had too much an 
appearance as if the whole force 
—horse and foot, past, present, and 
to come, with the arrears of half a 
century and the future proceeds to all 
eternity—had at last been brought 
into Jaitpore in my single person, 

It can easily be understood, then, 
that I was not in a fair way of 
being introduced to the vie intime 
of Kathi life. No one came to see 
me, though I arrived in the fore- 
noon ; and such neglect means a good 
deal in native states of India, what- 
ever it may mean in the West, where 
it causes no inconvenience and is not 
always a bad thing. I wandered 
through the streets, and no one 
spoke to me, or even looked at 
me except occasionally to scowl] at 
me. I went down to the river, the 
Bhadur, and occupied myself (as 
an ethnologist) with observing the 
well-formed Kathi women who came 
down for water, but they were ware 
of the stranger and adjusted their 
robes lajakadhani, “to keep off 
shame.” The streets were exceeding- 
ly dusty and tiresome; some of the 
small shopkeepers ostentatiously 
barred their doors in my face, asif the 
whole imaginary body of horse and 
foot were going to fall upon their 
premises to ravage them ; and I saun- 
tered back to my premises feeling 
very much tired and not a little 
amused. 

But I have great faith in the mens 
conscia recti; and that faith, with its 
corresponding demeanour, perhaps 
aided by some hints from my Kocani 
Brahman, soon wrought a change. 
In the evening a number of the Kathi 
chiefs came to call upon me with the 
usual presents of fruit and sweet 
meats, and made themselves exceed- 
ingly communicative and agreeable. 
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Next morning they showed me all 
that was to be seen in Jaitpore 
which was not much), and then we 
settled down to a long talk and friend- 
ly entertainment over their national 
drink. 

The Kathi chiefs are really very 
fine friendly fellows ; but if I might 
venture to hint at any alteration in 
their ancient hospitality I would sug- 
gest that a prolonged symposium 
with them might be enjoyed with a 
greater sense of safety than at the 
top of a wooden tower six storeys 
high. Even on that point, how- 
ever, I would not speak positively. 
There is a certain advantage in 
being aware that you have to go 
down six storeys again; and per- 
haps, if the symposium were car- 
ried on upon the ground-floor, 
an inadvisable sense of perpetuity 
might prolong it beyond what is 
expedient in these bustling times. 
The staircases ieading up to the 
top of this tower are of rather a 
perpendicular kind, and are so fear- 
fully and wonderfully constructed 
that the aid of a hanging rope 
is necessary in ascending and de- 
scending them—particularly in de- 
scending, after having partaken of 
the national drink. Having got up to 
the top you have a fine large airy 
room overlooking the whole coun- 
try, with couches, hanging bed- 
steads, bedsteads with silver legs 
(which is a common but unintel- 
ligible form of luxury among Indian 
princes), and the society of all the 
principal Kathi chiefs, 

The national drink referred to is 
kustimba, or kusoomba—a decoction 
of crude opium. As it was pre- 
pared on this occasion, and as the 
Kathis usually drink it, kustimba 
was made by pounding crude opium 
m & species of mortar, and then 
pouring water over it. The water 
thus medicated was poured over it 
again and again, until a very strong 
tincture of opium, not materially 
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different from Jaudanum, was pro 
duced, but (it is to be hoped) an 
extract rather more diluted than, 
and not quite so strong as, the 
laudanum of our pharmacopeia, At 
all events, there was no attempt at 
measuring itin drops. It was drunk 
either in small cups, or, as a 
mark of particular favour, out of 
the hollow of the administrator's 
hand. To drink kustimba out of 
the hollow of a Kathi’s hand is the 
proper way of doing so; and to do 
so out of cups is regarded very 
much as the meanness of private 
tippling, if you do so of your own 
accord, or as eating below the salt, 
if it is presented to you. But this 
drinking out of the hollow of your 
neighbour’s hand has an ancient 
meaning attached to it. It signifies 
that you and he become sworn 
brothers, though the pact has lost 
much of its force in late years, 
and perhaps may be considered as 
meaning little more than an ex- 
pression of jovial goodwill. Whe- 
ther it is because the Kathi chiefs 
are Scythians, or because the palms 
of their hands have been developed 
abnormally by this process of turn- 
ing them into cups, the quantity of 
kustimba which some of their palms 
can hold is quite surprising, and 
rather calculated to alarm the 
minds of these who have been 
accustomed to take tincture of 
opium in drops. The Kathi chiefs, 
however, were cautious in their 
administration of it to me, until I 
assured them that I could stand a 
great deal of that particular drink 
(though by no means fond of or 
habituated to it), and they saw 
that such was the case. After that, 
I am afraid to say how many were 
the chiefs with whom I swore 
eternal friendship, either by their 
drinking out of my palm, or by my 
drinking out of theirs. The inter- 
Judes were ground nuts, grapes 
from Afghanistan, and sugar-candy. 
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There was not an approach to rude- 
ness of any kind. Weswore eternal 
brotherhood and chewed our sugar- 
candy, and talked pleasantly ; and 
then, on an amusing remark being 
made, somebody would insist on 
swearing eternal bretherhood again. 
At the end of the banquet I got down 
the ladders and ropes without any as- 
sistance, and rather easier than | got 
up them. The only result was, that 
I have a somewhat vague recollection 
of the country lying between Jaitpore 
and Gondul, and it seemed that the 
road was particularly smooth; but 
certainly when I got to Gondul in 
the evening I felt no bad effects in 
any way from all this swearing of 
eternal brotherhood. 

It can hardly be, however, that 
all this drinking of kustimba can 
go on without injuring the Kathi 
chiefs in some way ; and they them- 
selves are aware that it does so, 
because they are anXious to preserve 
their sons from the habit. The son 
of the principal chief at Jaitpore 
had passed adolescence, but his 
father would not allow him to take 
any kustimba, and said that though 
the older men could not be expect- 
ed to give up the ancient custom, 
efforts were being made to preserve 
the rising generation from it. One 
injurious effect of it, which the 
chiefs admitted, was sterility in 
their families. Most of even the 
old chiefs were very strong, hale, 
large-bodied old men. They did 
not seem to have suffered in physi- 
eal strength from this habit; but 
one chief—the cleverest and most 
amusing of them all—had the 
appearance of a shrivelled old man 
of seventy, and I found he was 
only forty years old, and attributed 
his decay to excessive use of opium. 
He had no children, and the chiefs 
distinctly admitted that the more 
opium they took the more unlikely 
they were to have any. They also 
admitted that their progeny was 


very limited, and defended this 
as a good rather than an evil, on 
grounds which would have pleased 
the political economists of Europe; 
for they argued that by having few 
children they were able to leave 
those they had in comfort, and 
were not compelled to dissipate 
their possessions by division. 

The progress of medical science is 
showing abundantly that there isa 
great deal more than our over-sapient 
Horatios have been or are disposed 
to admit in the instinctive use, by 
mankind, of certain substances such 
as alcohol, tobacco, opium, and 
Indian hemp, the deleterious effects 
of which can be very easily pointed 
out and enlarged upon by a cheap 
philanthropy, which, too often, has 
its own exaltation as its chief motive 
power, as also by a pure and unself- 
ish sympathy with the sufferings of 
the haman race, which, starting from 
certain most dubious premises, will 
not wait for the light of science. 
Hence, merely as an honest writer, 
I am quite indisposed to dogmatise 
on this subject of the use of opium 
in the East. The use of the drug is 
often destructive; but there is no 
element of support, medicine, pleas- 
ure, or advantage of any kind in the 
world, which is not liable to shatter 
the vase into which it is poured; 
and the greater the advantage, the 
more risk is there of the earthen 
vessel being shattered by it. On 
this occasion I had before me the 
authority of Colone] Walker himself, 
the pacificator of Kathiawar, who 
has laid it down (in his dispatch to 
the Governor of Bombay, of the 15th 
May 1808) that “from the banks of 
the Indus to the Mahee, opium is 
universally considered among all the 
natives of the country as the emblem 
of hospitality and the seal of friend- 
ship. Opium is invariably offered 
to every stranger as the pledge of 
welcome, which it is neglectful to 
omit and impolite to refuse.” 
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Not being either neglectful or 
impolite, I became one of the 
Bhayad, or brotherhood of the Kathi 
chiefs ; and I fancy they were mach 
more communicative with me than 
usual, or ever since they. had been 
visited by Colonel Walker. The 
theory that they are of a northern 
race is well borne out by their phy- 
sical characteristics—especially by 
their large bones, capacious chests, 
and blue or grey eyes, and also by 
certain peculiar customs to which 
I shall presently allude. But when 
they are set down as Scythians, 
as is usually done, we get on 
very uncertain ground. ‘I have 
been at some pains to go into this 
point, and to trace out how the 
idea that the Kathi were Scyth- 
ians arose. Colonel Walker, who 
was not much given to theorising, 
only traced their recent history, in 
the modern annals of Kathiawar. 
William Erskine, in his ‘ History of 
India,’ noted the resemblance be- 
tween the peculiar form of the 
Kathi horse and that of the horses 
on Indo-Scythic coins, Colonel 
James Tod, author of the ‘ Annals 
of Rajusthan,’ appears te have the 
merit of originating this idea that 
the Kathi were of Scythian origin, 
The feat was not remarkable, but 
the ‘author of it was, and also the 
general scope and penetrating cha- 
racter of his views in regard to 
Indian antiquities. I cannot turn 
over the pages of these two great 
quartos of Colonel Tod on Rajusthan 
and Western India without a feel- 
ing of reverence—of that reverence 
which we have for great men who 
approach great discoveries, and do 
much of the creative work of dis- 
covery and lead others up to it, 
but do not bring it into clear light. 
Everywhere Colonel Tod’s_ origi- 
hative mind threw a new light 
upon the vital relationships of 
Indian archeology, and he ‘antici- 
pated, in a semi-imaginative way, 
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much of that vast and most valuable 
glimpse of the past which has 
been elaborately worked out by 
Lassen and his Successors. His was 
essentially what J. S. Mill, speak- 
ing of Coleridge, has called “a 
seminal mind; and he added to 
that power a great literary talent 
which enabled him to realise and 
reproduce for others the scenes 
which he witnessed and the ideas to 
which they gave rise. 

On coming into slight contact 
with the Kathis in another part of 
the peninsula, Colonel Tod’s mind 
at once perceived this relationship 
to far-distant tribes, and he elabo- 
rated the idea in a manner which 
overran his facts, but which was 
suggestive, and in the main correct. 
Not iu this particular instance 
alone, but in others, he anticipated 
later discovery; and in his vital 
contribution to Indian archeology , 
deserved to be named with such 
early pioneers as Leyden, Sir 
William Jones, and Prinsep. 

Colonel Tod's ideas in regard to 
the Kathis, as developed in the 
fifteenth chapter of his ‘ Western 
India,’ were at once taken up, and 

assed as a sort of archeological 
gospel, while the origin of them was 
very much ignored. At once the 
Kathis appeared as Seythians, and 
as Scythians they have remained 
ever since. Dr. Wilson, for instance, 
in his history of the suppression of 
Infanticide in Western India, says 
“the Kathis are undoubtedly of 
Scythian origin, as indicated both 
by their name and physiognomy :” 
and General Jacob says that their 
physical characteristics ‘‘ give much 
of probability to the idea that they 
are of Scythian descent, with which 
their habits in some degree corre- 
spond.” That is about all which 
our orientalists know on the sub- 
ject, and all the basis they have for 
their conclusion. 

Without collateral support, it 
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would be obviously absurd to draw 
any inference from the resemblance, 
which might be quite accidental, 
between the name of the Scythians 
and the Kathi. As a mere linguis- 
tic point, it is much more remark- 
able that the Kathis should have 
given their own name to the whole 
peninsula of Kathiawar, a district 
of country which they first entered 
in the fifteenth century B.c., where 
they only occupied a limited space, 
and where they were among races of 
far higher pretensions and power. 
This affords a very good illustration 
of the way in which a name may 
suddenly be put to a very large use, 
and of the folly of depending on 
such insignificant facts. Kathiawar 
seems to have got its name because, 
not the Kathis in general, but a 
mere section of them—the Kaman 
Kathis—sent out their plundering 
horsemen so late as the year 1820 
into neighbouring territory, and 
rather surpassed even the Maratha 
horsemen in their pillaging success. 
Immediately Sorashtra became Ka- 
thiawar. It was of no consequence 
that Sorashtra was an ancient name 
belonging to the sacred traditions 
of the Hindus, and that the country 
was mainly under the government 
of proud Rajpoots and proud Ma- 
hammadans. Kathiawar it became 
in 1820, and Kathiawar it remains 
to this day. Well, if we may argue 
from the resemblance between kit 
and skit that the Kathi are Scyth- 
ian, we may just as well argue 
that Kathiawar is a country wholly 
or almest wholly occupied by Scyth- 
jan tribes. Or, further, we might 
next proceed to prove either that 
the Kathi are Scotsmen or that 
the Scotsmen are Kathi (which- 
ever they like), and that both are 
Seythians. If Kathi can be got 
out of Skuthoi, most assuredly Skoti 
ean be got out of it with greater 
ease; and a collateral support to 
this derivation could easily be got 


through the verb skutin of the Runic 
inscriptions, which means “to 
shoot ”—an exercise in which Skoti, 
Skithians, and Kathi have alike 
distinguished themselves, to the 
great damage of their neighbours, 

I just look into this matter by 
way of guarding myself against any 
rash acceptance of the theory that 
the Kathis are Scythians. My own 
opinion is that they are Kathis— 
that is to say, that they are of a 
Northern tribe which has wandered 
into Kathiawar from Sind. Physi- 
cally, they struck me as more like 
Afghans than like any other peo- 
ple I knew; and who the Afghans 
are is a question which neither eth- 
noluyists nor philologists have yet 
decided. 

Yet there are points about the 
Kathis which indicate a Turanian 
origin. A probable though by no 
means a certain trace of polyandry 
is to be found in a regular cus- 
tom which they have of makin 
the widow of the elder brother be- 
come the ‘wife of the next surviv- 
ing brother; and so on, shouid 
the second brother die and the re- 
married widow survive. There is 
something more bere than the mere 
adding a brother’s widow to the 
number of the surviving brother's 
wives, which is a custom that ex- 
ists in many countries. Among 
the Kathis, the widow comes down 
as the head wife of the surviving 
brothers successively ; and this looks 
very like a remnant of polyandry, 
but polyandry divested of its most 
obnoxious feature. The three great 
divisions of the Kathi tribes— 
namely, the Wala, the Khuman, 
and the Kachar—are said to point 
towards a Turanian origin ; but the 
reasons for this conclusion have not 
been assigned, and the names of 
most of the individual tribes, such 
as Lalu, Kadadad, and Somasarya, 
are evidently Aryan. They are wor- 
shippers of the sun; but no attempt 
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has been made to identify them 
with the Zoroastrians, and there 
does not appear to be any ground 
for doing so. In the division of 
property at death all the sons in- 
herit equally, and this affords a rea- 
son why the Kathi chiefs do not 
care to have any number of sons. 
Daughters do not inherit anything ; 
and the difficulty thus arising was 
met, up to a very recent date, by 
the custom of female infanticide ; 
but this latter custom has now been 
put an end to as an open custom 
owing to the efforts of the British 
Government, though it may still 
exist to some extent in a secret way. 
Probably it is not now practised to 
an appreciable extent ; for the posses- 
sions of Jand which the Kathis had 
secured in an unsettled, turbulent 
state of the country, and which 
were of little value in that state of 
affairs, bave turned out of great 
value to them now that the country 
isin a peaceful, settled state. As 
polygamy exists among them, and 
they can now afford to take more 
wives than one (or even than two, 
which was their former practice), 
there is not much temptation for 
them to have recourse to the bar- 
barous expedient of female infanti- 
cide, Colonel Walker said: “ The 
women of the Kathis are proverbi- 
ally beautiful and graceful. The 
Kathis are much under the author- 
ity of these women, who often in- 
cline their husbands to moderate 
the harsh treatment which they 
sometimes pursue to their captives, 
in order to extract from them large 
ransoms.” I should say the Kathi 
women were rather large, powerful, 
and handsome, than specially beau- 
tiful or graceful; though they are 
not altogether wanting in the latter 
characteristic. As the men have 
now no overt opportunity of hold- 
ing prisoners to ransom, the women 
have little to do, in that respect, 
in ameliorating the cruelty of their 
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Jords, and when they interfere 
beneficially at the present time, it 
is chiefly in the way of persuading 
their Jords to avoid kustimba, and to 
devote themselves to the develop- 
ment of their landed property. The 
infernal system of Hindu widow- 
hood does not exist among them ; 
and though it is the invariable cus- 
tom to marry the wife of a deceased 
elder brother to the next oldest bro- 
ther, older brothers are not obliged 
to marry the widow of a deceased 
younger brother ; and if there is no 
younger brother for the widow to 
saddle herself upon, she may marry 
whom she pleases. This custom is 
rather hard upon younger brothers, 
but they do not count for much even 
in England. In the marriage customs 
there is a distinct trace of primitive 
capture by marriage. When the 
bridegroom goes to take away his 
bride, her relatives and friends assail 
him and his party with stones and 
sticks, and he can only carry her off 
by violence or by coming to some 
compromise with her defenders. 
One very curious and almost unique 
custom the Kathis have is, that 
when a mother dies, her relations 
not only take away the children 
from the widower, but also carry 
away all his movable property at the 
same time, with the exception of 
one brood-mare. The custom of the 
race does not allow him to make 
the slightest resistance to this de- 
spoilment; and his children are 
brought up by the relatives of his 
deceased wife. This custom cer- 
tainly affords a very efficient protec- 
tion against wife-murder, and pro- 
bably sprang up in a state of affairs 
in which something of the kind 
was specially needed. The custom 
remains, as innumerable customs 
do, though the special necessity 
for it has disappeared. My reader 
may thus understand how he would 
be placed if he had been borne 
among the Kathis. If his elder 
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brother died and left a widow, as 
he would be pretty sure to do if 
only fourteen years old, my gentle 
reader would have to take that wife 
to his bedand board even though 
she might be over sixty: if his 
own wife died, his movable pro- 
perty and all her children would 
ye taken away from him. In the 
leaving of the brood-mare, we may 
perhaps see a trace of Tartar origin. 

The next Kathiawar state I went 
into was that of Gondul, which was 
under English management, the 
chief being a minor of five or six 
years old. The most noticeuble re- 
sults of this guardianship were two 
or three miles of good road, a well- 
ordered jail, a good school-house, 
and a reading-room connected with 
the school-house, and supplied with 
native and other papers and a few 
books. Dajabhai Sinderlal, the 
manager of the state for the Bom- 
bay Government, was doing well in 
these respects ; but the principle in- 
volved in such appointments is open 
to serious question. I had an jnter- 
view with the little Thakor, as 
the infant chief of the state was 
called, and found him to be a weak- 
ly but intelligent child. It was 
interesting, but almost painful, to 
see him go through the usual forms 
of Indian reception under the sug- 
gestion of his attendants. Various 
stories were afloat regarding the 
conduct of his lady-mother; and 
another child, of somebody else, was 
afterwards brought forward in claim 
to the chiefship, giving rise to a 
great lawsuit, which, I think, was 
finally decided in favour of my 
little acquaintance. What between 
their old methods of settling such 
matters, uncertain British justice, 
and improvements in the adminis- 
tration of British justice, the Kathis 
must have a fine field for intrigue, 
corruption, and gambling. Espe 
cially trying must be the position 
of a young or elderly widow who 
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is left with one child as an heir to 
the chiefship. Dining, after my visit 
to the Thakor, or Thakoor, with 
Captain Nutt, one of the political 
agents in Kathiawar, who happened 
to be passing through Gondul with 
his wife, | had the opportunity of 
talking over this and similar mat- 
ters with a sensible officer well 
acquainted with the country. 

Soon after I reached Rajkot, 
which is the centre of the British 
agency in Kathiawar, and of the 
troops which are required to 
support British authority. The 
Rajkamar College with its staff, a 
postmaster-general (for the pro- 
vince), one or two missionaries, 
and a few Parsi shopkeepers, aid 
in making this place something 
like an ordinary Indian station. 
It has a small genial society of 
English bachelors and widowers. 
I do not mean to say that it might 
not, possibly, have been still more 
genial if there had been more 
English maids and widows, but 
only speak of matters us I found 
them. The great luxury of Rajkot 
society appeared to be to dine at 
one another’s houses alternately ; 
and very pleasant reunions these 
were—neither brilliant nor fast, but 
excellent and pleasant in their way, 
—Colonel Anderson, the Political 
Agent, setting a good example of 
hearty and informal hospitality. The 
most noticeable feature in this-place 
was the Rajka@mar College, which 
had been opened in 1870 for the 
education of the young chiefs and 
future rulers of Kathaiwar. Mr. 
Chester Macnaughten, the Princi- 
pal of this institution, had arranged 
it, and carried it on in a very efli- 
cient manner. The young chiefs 
were not only well instructed but 
were also well trained—which is 
a matter of vastly more import- 
ance than mere instruction in the 
education of youth. They were 
well looked after even in their 
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amusements, which were regulated 
so as to aid in the development of 
manly and social qualities. I wish 
to guard myself against saying any- 
thing either in approval of or against 
such an institution; but it must, 
no doubt, have a considerable effect 
on the future of Kathiawar, and 
must present that province with a 
rather different set of chiefs from 
what it has been accustomed to. 
Half the same pains spent on Eton 
would also effect a good deal of 
change in the rising nobility and 
gentry of England. While avoid- 
ing all important questions, it may 
not be uninteresting to convey 
some idea of the routine followed 
in this Rajkamar resident college, 
which was occupied by chiefs and 
sons of chiefs, of ages varying from 
about eleven to nineteen. The 
building in which they resided and 
were taught was in Italian-Gothic 
style (having been erected at the 
expense of the principal chiefs of 
Kathiawar, under the encourage- 
ment and direction of Colonel 
Anderson, then the Political Agent). 
The pupils were roused by a bell at 
half-past five in the morning, and at 
six had to be ready for their “ morn- 
ing exercises,” which did not con- 
sist of prayers —Jain, Muhammadan, 
Hindu, or Christian—but of gym- 
nastics on three days of the week, 
and of riding on the other four. 
Lessons on full school days were 
from ten to one and from two to five. 
During their hours of leisure the 
boys were kept as much as possi- 
ble together, either engaged in out- 
door amusements or in the library. 
They took their meals each in a sep- 
arate outhouse of their own, where 
it was prepared for them by their 
respective attendants; but the Prin- 
cipal discouraged all seclusion there 
farther than was absolutely neces- 
sary. The table expenses of each 
boy and of his sanctioned attend- 
ants were not allowed to exceed 


ten rupees a-day, or about a pound 
sterling ; but they might, in addition, 
spend a sum, never exceeding fifty 
rupees monthly, on special enter- 
tainments. The morthly expenses 
of the college exclusive of the 
pupils’ board, which was defrayed 
by themselves, amounted only to 
2110 rupees a month, or about 
£2500 a-year. The credit of ori- 
ginating and starting this institu- 
tion was due, I believe, to Colonel 
Keatinge, a recent Political Resi- 
dent, who did a great deal for 
Kathiawar, and managed to make 
great innovations in that province 
without irritating any class of 
the inhabitants; but the practical 
work of having the college built and 
organised devolved upon Colonel W. 
W. Anderson, who was still Politi- 
cal Resident at the period of my 
visit. One little feature about the 
college illustrated in a striking man- 
ner the extremes of life in Kathia- 
war. Here were these boys educated 
and drilled as in a European public 
school ; but in some cases the states 
to which they belonged had not an 
unreasonable dread of their being 
assassinated or kidnapped. Their 
cricket-field was guarded by sen- 
tries, because intimation ‘had been 
received of some plot to carry off 
one of the young minor chiefs; and 
on going through the dormitories at 
night with the PES I came 
upon strange, wild-looking, armed 
figures (which might have come out 
of the middle ages) of sentries, 
keeping watch over some of the 
principal young chiefs, This anxiety 
was not to be wondered at, consi- 
dering the immense change which 
might be wrought in the affairs of a 
state, and in the position of its prin- 
cipal families, by the assassination 
of a young chief. The same dread 
required that the boys should have 
their meals prepared by their own 
special attendants. All this was 
quite reasonable ; but what a light 
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does it throw on the incaleulable 
advantages which, I shall not say 
English rule, but the presence of 
Englishmen in India, has conferred 
upon the country ! 

From Rajkot I .passed on to 
Virumgaum by easy stages, in car- 
riages of the chiefs, provided for me 
by the kindness of the Political 
Agent. This was a curious way of 
travelling, but it was one which 
was called for in a country where 
there were no public conveyances, 
and where the procuring support 
for private means of carriage was 
very much dependent on the good- 
will of small territorial magnates. 
If the country was to be traversed 
at all by Englishmen, these required 
to have means of conveyance ; and 
the practical question was, how such 
could be provided in the circum- 
stances where the traveller might 
any day find himself in the terri- 
tory of some chief who (acting 
either secretly or openly) would, 
for some whim or other, prevent 
him from getting any supplies, 
The chiefs themselves, I under- 
stand, preferred to provide car- 
riage for Englishmen forwarded 
or vouched for by the English 
Agency, rather than to have their 
country indefinitely opened up by 
any regular system of conveyance 
or of providing supplies. In 
some measure this style of affairs 
has now been departed from; and 
though at Wudwan, Mr. Jardine, 
the Assistant Political Agent there, 
readily carried out the arrangements 
for forwarding me to Guzerat, yet 
afterwards, when he became Judicial 
Assistant to the Agency, he firmly 
set his face against this whole sys- 
tem of employing the carriages of 
the chiefs. With this gentleman 
also I had much interesting con- 
versation about Kathiawar; and I 
am sure, from what I learned after- 
wards, that his energy and clear 
intellect wrought not a little good 
in the province. 
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From thence my journey went to 
Virumgaum in Guzerat, to which 
the railway had been extended from 
Ahmedabad. The first night found 
me at the small chiefship and town 
of Luktur, where I had to stop for 
the night, without any of my at- 
tendants, the arrangements for their 
conveyance not allowing of their 
remaining there that night. I was 
prepared for this, and only required 
some sort of sleeping-place, which 
was provided for me by the chief 
pitching a small tent, with a charpoi 
in it, on the shore of a large tank, 
or small lake, outside the walls of 
the town. The carriage in which I 
had come belonged to a chief who 
was on bad terms with the chief of 
Luktur, which did not serve as a 
recommendation for me. Moreover, 
the Luktur chief was _ incensed 
against some of the Englishmen 
employed in constructing the rail- 
way between Virumgaum and 
Wudwan, so no attention was paid 
to me. I accepted the situation, 
however, without finding fault, and 
soon some of the chief’s relatives, 
and Deushunker, the civil judge of 
the state, paid me a visit. We had 
a long friendly conversation, which 
ended in their apologising for not 
having made better preparations for 
receiving me, and in their begging 
coer to send me out a Mn- 
rammadan dinner, On declining 
the dinner, they begged me to say 
that I did not do so from any ill- 
feeling, which I readily did; and 
then they insisted on sending out 
four Puggis, or watchmen, to guard 
my tent during the night, as there 
were bad characters about ; and my 
tent, which did not close to the 
ground in more than one place, was 
pitched some way from the walls of 
the town. 

The Puggis of Western India 
form a peculiar institution. They 
were originally a caste of thieves, 
and still are so to a great extent; 
but they also undertake the duty of 
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watching tents, and houses, and col- 
lections of goods—when they -are 
paid todoso. In that latter respect 
they are faithful and valuable ; not 
that they keep up any strict watch, 
but that, by an arrangement among 
themselves, their presence beside 
you keeps thieves away. This is a 
point of honour with them ; but, on 
the other hand, they deem it equally 
a point of honour to make you suffer 
for it if you decline their services— 
at Jeast in districts where they are a 
recognised institution. If their ser- 
vices are declined in such a district 
you are almost sure to be robbed 
during the night; and they are so 
clever in that business that they 
ean even take the resai (a padded 
quilt) or the sheet from beneath a 
tolerably sound sleeper by gently 
tickling him, and so making him 
turn over in various directions. I 
have even heard of them, or of some 
Ramooshis—a similar caste in the 
Dekhan—taking away, in joke, the 
arms of a whole company of Euro- 
pean soldiers, including those of the 
otlicer in command, who had de- 
clined their services. 

After the officials left and be- 
fore the Puggis came, an old 
vagabond of a Jat came to me with 
some maundering stories, winding 
up with an offer to introduce me 
to the queen of his tribe, which I 
promptly declined, and which made 
me set him about his business ; be- 
cause, though much interested in 
the gipsies, of whom the Jats are 
congeners, I had no confidence that 
he would introduce me to any per- 
son of the kind. After he was gone, 
a Bawa, or Hindu devotee, who had 
been sitting under a tree near by, 
left for the town, and, on passing 
me, not receiving the alms he asked 
for, proceeded to denounce me and 
prophesy evil. In India, if you 
are in want of means, all you have 
got to do is to strip yourself almost 
naked, to sit down under the shade 
ef a tree or of an umbrella, and 
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sweep a smal] circle clear of dust 
round you. ‘The passers-by will 
then give you, alms, both in money 
and food ; but in order to carry out 
this easy profession you must have 
a black skin. If you are seen to be 
an Englishman—a civis Romanus 
—you will be arrested as a vaga- 
bond and a rogue, be clapped into 
prison, will probably be tortured 
secretly by the native police, and 
will finally be deported from the 
country. 

When the Puggis arrived they 
lighted a fire, cunningly arranged 
the stones with which the ground 
was covered so as to .make com- 
fortable beds for themselves, smoked 
their hubble-bubble, and so went 
off to sleep. No human being dis- 
turbed us; but I was awakened 
during the night by some creature 
about the weight of a large cat 
crawling over my face and head. 
It had a cold slimy feeling, and so 
at first I thought it was a snake, 
and kept perfectly still in case of 
accident. But it scemed to have 
short legs of a kind, and soon it 
fell off my head with a flop upon 
the ground, from which the cot was 
elevated only a few inches, I 
immediately got up on the other 
side of the cot, and made a little 
noise in order to keep off my visitor, 
whatever it might be. . Unfortu- 
nately I could not at once find my 
matches, and before I could strike 
a light the creature had left; and 
the ground was too hard to leave 
any traces of it. It may have 
been a cat, or a bandicoot—a large 
unsavoury species of sluggish rat ; 
but my decided impression is, from 
the kind of feeling it conveyed to 
my head, that it was an inquiring 
young crocodile which had come 
out of the lake. I do not know, 
however, that there were any 
crocodiles in the lake, thovgh, on my 
inquiring, the Puggis said that there 
were ; but they did so ina sleepy 
way, not wanting to be disturbed, 
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and would probably have assented 
to anything, in order to continue 
their slumber. 

Sleeping in this tent at the lake, 
with the Paggis beside me, and 
such a curious creature crawling 
over my head, I was quite prepared 
to give a faveurable reception to all 
the superstitions of Kathiawar, and 
to welcome any “ Bhut” who might 
be pleased to put in an appearance, 
however objectionable that might 
be. In this connection it is curious 
to notice how much resemblance 
there is between old and now al- 
most relinquished ideas of Northern 
Europe and* those which still exist 
in Kathiawar. The Bhut is the 
spirit of a deceased human being 
which, for sins committed in the 
body, or neglect of its relatives in 
performing the due ceremonies after 
death, wanders about in an uncom- 
fortable fashion, entering into other 
persons’ living bodies, assuming 
curious shapes, and doing some- 
times good, but, for the most part, 
mischief. It is to be noted also, 
that the spirit of a man who does 
not die easily—being held to this 
life by r regard for his wife or chil- 
dren, or worldly possessions, is 
liable to become a Bhut. These 
unclean beings, as they are regarded, 
are fond of dwelling in trees near 
their former homes or beside where 
their bodies have been buried, 
in desert places, and where four 
roads meet. Their food is of 
such a character as to suggest that 
a good many of their exploits may 
be set down to the credit of the 
Aghoras and other repulsive de- 
votees who shun daylight and the 
face of mankind—a class of unfor- 
tunate wretches which (though no 
religious character is here assigned 
to it) has some slight counterpart 
in the wretched creatures who are 
only to be seen after midnight in 
_ our own great cities. 

The Bhut is known, by some 
name or other, all over India; but I 


here speak of it only as it is known 
in Kathiawar, though it seems to 
have much the same characteristics 
in most parts of the Indian penin- 
sula. It partakes of the character 
of the vampire in that it some- 
times feeds on dead bodies, and, 
entering into them, makes them 
speak ; but it is more remarkable 
in Kathiawar for entering into 
living bodies and making these say 
and do things contrary to their or- 
dinary character. This evil spirit 
is wuch more knowing and power- 
ful than the human being. Tt can 
either be invisible or assume ma- 
terial shapes. You may come upon 
it in the shape of a child or a kid 
erying at the roadside ; and when 
you put it into your cart to take it 
home, it grows heavier and heavier 
until it breaks down the cart, and 
then disappears screaming. Not 
pair eg it takes the form of 
a serpent, especially when in_ its 
human life it has left treasure con- 
cealed in or near the house. En- 
tering into a living person’s body 
it makes that person tremble ex- 
eeedingly, and then become very 
violent.- Deceased husbands are 
fond of troubling their widows in 
this way, and deceased wives 
trouble their husband’s wives, which 
is not wonderful. Powerful and 
clever as Bbuts are, they can be 
cheated like the European Devil 
of the middle ages. There is a 
story, for instance, of a Kathiawar 
king who was about to be devoured 
by a Bhut, when the latter ircau- 
tiously promised, before devouring 
him, to do anything which the 
king might request; on which the 
king asked the Bhut to go on climb- 
ing up and down a pole for ever. 
Brahmans and all the different 
kinds of devotees have various ways 
of exorcising Bhuts, most of which 
turn upon sacrificial and other offer- 
ings. Unfortunately for the exist- 
ence of such creatures, we hear less 
and less of them in their old shapes, 
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as knowledge increases; but they 
are hard to kill, and seem to re- 
appear again even in the most civil- 
ised countries, affecting there chiefly 
the Jegs of tables. The Indian 
superstitions are really more worthy 
of respect, if both may be con- 
sidered as arising from timidity, 
delusion, and interested fraud. In 
a country like India, full of jungle 
and solitary places, abounding with 
wild beasts and serpents, and with 
a population sunk in extreme igno- 
rance, it is no wonder that any 
extraordinary phenomena should be 
regarded as the manifestation of 
supernatural powers. Where at 
night any bush may conceal a tiger, 
and any footstep be planted on a 
snake, and one’s sleep is disturbed 
by innumerable hideous forms of 
insect-life, it is not surprising that 
people should find an evil spirit in 
the shaking of a leaf, the unearthly 
wail of a jackal, or the shivefing of 
fever. Let any one try the experi- 
ment of spending a night alone in a 
jungle haunted by wild beasts, and 
if his nerves are not of something 
more than iron, he will soon find 
himself developing supernatural 
powers both of seeing and hear- 
ing. Then the seasons, also, are 
favourable in India for developing 
any tendency in that way. Weird 
are the still nights of the hot season 
which tempt one to rest in the open 
air till dawn; and in the south- 
west monsoon all the powers of 
darkness seem abroad— 

“* When voices thunder through the air, 

The sky grows black as night, 
And fever takes the earth, that shakes 
As with a fierce delight.” 

_ From Luktur I started next morn- 
ing in company with Colonel 
Combe, commandant of the British 
force at Rajkot, who was making 
a trip to Bombay. It had been 
arranged that when we had got 
about half-way to Virumgaum the 
horse- carriage we had so far 
travelled in was to be exchanged 
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for another, provided by another 
chief ; but we found a bullock gérhi 
awaiting us, and one having no 
centre-piece which could be taken 
out so as to make two seats or any 
seat at all. It was in fact a palan- 
quin on wheels, in which the tra- 
veller could only lie at full length, 
and having hardly a breadth suffi- 
cient for two persons. We tried 
to persuade the conductors of the 
earriage which had taken us on so 
far to convey us to Virumgaum, 
but they positively refused, for the 
reason that their horses were quite 
unable to do so, and they had been 
directed to go only to this point; 
and by this time we had got into 
the sand and salt of the Runn of 
Kutch, where the track—for it 
could not be called a road—went 
over ground (if such it might be 
called) on which an elephant might 
have been used with advantage to 
pull the carriage. The colonel car- 
ried quite a battery of small-arms 
about with him; I was not un- 
armed, and we were both rather 
above the average size. Up tw this 
point we had got on quite amic- 
ably ; but it struck me that if we 
were stretched beside each other 
in this coffin of a bullock gdarhi, 
and pitched about in the usual 
fashion of such vehicles there 
very little chance of 
our both reaching Virumgaum 
alive. In fact, I felt perfectly cer- 
tain that ere we had been a full 
hour in that conveyance, the un- 
dignified spectacle would have been 
presented of a colonel commanding 
a station and a wandering Jittéra- 
teur dodging round it, taking shots 
at one another with their revolvers. 
Hence, and having also another 
possibility in view as to my own 
means of conveyance, I suggested 
that the colonel, who was anxious to 
catch a train at Virumgaum, should 
go on with the bullock-carriage and 
leave me to shift for myself. This 
solution of the difficulty was not so 
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much accepted, as taken advantage 
of, by him, with the somewhat gruff 
remark that he at least required to 
reach Virumgaum without delay, 
and that I had better accompany 
him, unless I thought of walking the 
whole distance. Whenever I saw 
him out of sight, I turned to the 
driver of the horse-carriage and 
suggested to him that, now we were 
rid of the weight of the colonel, and 
of the colonel’s baggage, and of his 
battery of small-arms, it might be 
quite possible for the little Kathi 
horses to take me to Virumgaum. 
I saw he had been offended by the 
peremptory manner in which my 
companion had ordered him to go 
on, when he was in no way bound 
to do so. I made a request, not 
a demand, and expressed a polite 
hope that, looking at the circum- 
stances of the case, he would try 
to stretch a point and would take 
me on. To this he replied that 
he would do so most willingly if 
only his horses could get over the 
ground; and, after giving them a 
little rest, we proceeded on our 
journey in this comfortable four- 
wheeled carriage, drawn by two 
small but exceedingly active Kathi 
horses. The ground got worse and 
worse as we got on, the wheels 
sinking deep in the sand or the salt 
and mud of the Runn of Kutch. 
The little horses did not dislike 
the cracking of the whip, but they 
would not allow themselves to be 
struck, and offered to lie down when- 
ever that was done, however lightly. 
They exerted themselves, however, 
bravely, and there was no lack on 
the part of the driver and his com- 
panion in stimulating and _ assist- 
ing their efforts. At one place I 
thought the carriage was going to 
stick altogether, so loose and deep 
was the sand. Our efforts, com- 
bined with that of the horses, failed 
to move it. At last, to my great 
surprise, the coachman asked me if 


I had any brandy that I could give 
to the horses; and he held open 
their mouths while I administered 
a large glass of brandy to each of 
them. Now, whether it was the ac- 
tual effect of this dose, or a dread of 
any repetition of the same, certain 
it is that, shortly after receiving it, 
the horses made a more desperate 
and prolonged effort than before, 
and pulled the carriage out of the 
sand-hole. I was glad to be able 
to save these spirited and sensitive 
little creatures the labour of going 
all the way to Virumgaum. Be- 
fore reaching that place I got my 
baggage and myself transferred to 
a trolly on the railway in course 
of construction to Wudwan, and 
so glided smoothly along to that 
town, in company with a large 
strong Englishman engaged on the 
railway, whose name I have forgot- 
ten, but who was a superior man of 
his class, and had devoted not a 
little attention to the more interest- 
ing features of the country in which 
he was temporarily located. 

At Virumgaum I came to the 
end of my Kathiawar journey. The 
weather was becoming uncomfort- 
ably hot; I had gone through a 
good deal of hard roughing, espe- 
cially on Girnar, which yet remains 
to be described ; and I was not sorry 
to settle down for a couple of days’ 
repose in the most splendid travel- 
Jers’ bungalow it has been my for- 
tune to meet with in India. It 
had spacious apartments round a 
central hall, dressing-rooms, bath- 
rooms, with baths of clear water, 
large mirrors, and commodious easy- 
chairs. This pleasing place, so 
much superior to the usual style of 
travellers’ bungalow to be met with 
in India, had been built at the ex- 
pense of the Viramgaum munici- 
pality ; and the inhabitants of the 
town referred to it with an amusing 
combination of pride and regret in 
their countenances. 
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In order to make the position of 
the British Government in Kathia- 
war intelligible, 1 must very briefly 
refer to the history of our connec- 
tion with that province. The first 
interference with it on our part was 
in the year 1807, 
of Baroda held a large portion of 
Kathiawar under tribute, but the 
country was in such an unsettled 
state that he had great difficulty in 
levying his tribute, and asked our 
assistance to that end ; while, at the 
same time, some of the chiefs them- 
selves desired our interference in 
order that the country might be pa- 
cified. Accordingly Colonel Walk- 
er, then the Resident at Baroda, 
entered Kathiawar, and permanent 
settlements were soon made, under 
British guarantee, as to the tributes 
due from the various states, as also 
engagements binding the chiefs to 
keep the peace towards one another 
and to give up piracy and female 
infanticide. In addition to this the 


occupancy of the Maratha country 
transferred to the Bombay Gov- 
ernment the tributary and other 
rights possessed by the Peishwa in 


Kathiawar. It is astonishing to 
consider how much was done in 
Kathiawar in those older times of 
British rule in India—with how 
much ease and with such slender 
means. ‘Then, and even so late as 
in the Agency of Colonel Keatinge, 
the history of our relations with Ka- 
thiawar was, with the exception of 
one or two interregnums when the 
Agency was occupied by incompe- 
tent officers, most honourable to 
Great Britain; and the names of 
Walker, Jacob, Lang, Keatinge, and 
other officers, who effected the 
greatest changes in the province, 
are respected and even revered by 
chiefs and people alike. A similar 
general remark may be truly made 
in regard to our position almost 
everywhere in India; and the expla- 
nation is not far to seek. In these past 
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times, our representatives in India 
sought to carry out the interests, 
the imperial aims, of their country, 
and to act upon its large humane 
motives. There was no notion then 
of currying favour with the children 
of India, bending to their prejudices, 
seeking their approval, and prepar- 
ing for vast disaster by pampering 
and pushing forward unprepared 
sections of the people, such as the 
sepoys of the Indian Mutiny and 
the “educated natives” and In- 
dian servants of the present day. 
The Englishman of those old times 
had a mission in India and was 
free to carry it out; and a con- 
sciousness of that animated his 
whole life, quickened his energies, 
elevated his mind, and, strange to 
sav, made him loved as well as re- 
spected among the people of India. 
Animated by that consciousness, he 
was able to mingle freely with the 
people, and knew them as almost 
none of our later officers have done. 
There was no superciliousness in 
his demeanour towards them, no 
contempt for their more harmless 
manners and customs, no rude and 
brutal behaviour towards them. 
But towards the period of the 
Indian Mutipy a change came over 
these relationships. Political and 
military officers of all kinds be- 
came less and less in sympathy with 
the people of the country. Our 
representation in India bad de- 
veloped into a bureaucratic official- 
dom which could only uphold its 
position by pampering the sepoys, 
and the system of pampering them 
could only be kept up by appoint- 
ing incompetent officers to the com- 
mand of regiments. Hence came 
the great crash of the Indian Mutiny, 
when what might have been a good 
servant became a destroying mas- 
ter. The dreadful events of that 
time might, and ought to, have 
given us a complete and satisfactory 
held upon India; but that could 
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only have been achieved by throw- 
ing to the winds the traditions and 
habits of a close and incompetent 
officialdom. Men like Havelock 
and Neil, after being snubbed all 


their previous lives, were gladly . 


taken advantage of and used up in 
the suppression of the Mutiny, but 
no real change occurred in the con- 
duct of affairs. On the contrary, 
a still more fatal step was made 
than the pampering of the sepoys, 
and one proceeding from the same 
motives and the same incompe- 
tence. Such haste was made in 
confirming the zemindars of Oudh 
in their possessions, in passing a 
general indemnity, and in opening 
up Government service to Hindus 
and Muhammadans, that inevitably 
a general impression was created 
that we were acting from fear, and 
that the atrocitics of the Mutiny 
had compelled us to adopt these 
measures. An enormous mistake 
had been made before, and we pro- 
ceeded to rectify it by making one 
still greater. The Administration 
condoned the unpardonable conduct 
of those who had witnessed the 
horrors of the Mutiny without an 
attempt at interference ; and instead 
of steadily filling responsible posts 
with able Englishmen, giving them 
sufficient power to act, and instead 
of affording any fair scope for the 
energies of the increasing mass of 
Englishmen of various classes in 
India, it fell back again upon the 
very expedient which had produced 
the Mutiny—tbat of pampering and 
pushing forward sections of ‘the 
native community whose interests 
were opposed equally to those of 
the British Government and of the 
great mass of the people, and sec- 
tions which, thus pushed forward 
under false and misleading preten- 
sious of equality and liberty, could 
not but regard us with the pro- 
foundest distrust and detestation. 
This frightful mistake has borne its 
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natural fruits. The Prince of Wales 
and English sportsmen may visit 
India pleasantly enougb ; but that 
proves little. Let us look at the 
matter from a statesmanlike point 
of view—from such a point of 
view as a Bismarck, a Gortschakoff, 
or even Marshal Macmahon would 
take. Suppose events in Europe 
required us to recall two-thirds of 
our English soldiers from India, 
what would be the resvlt? Instead 
of India being a valuable support 
to the British empire, as it might 
easily have been made, it would be 
a source of weakness, distress, and 
loss. The scenes of the Indian 
Mutiny might be repeated over 
again, without even the shallow 
excuse of unpreparedness and sur- 
prise. All this, and much more 
which lies in the possible future, 
might easily have been avoided; 
nor is it yet too late. 

In Kathiawar I saw a miniature 
of our Indian Empire. A _ great 
deal of dissatisfaction existed in 
the province ; and the result of my 
investigations was the conclusion 
that much of that dissatisfaction 
was not without good cause, and 
that it was produced chiefly by 
the most objectionable system of 
judicial secrecy pursued towards 
Kathiawar by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, and by the too great depen- 
dency of the Political Agency on 
native employés, and on the cunning 
action of these latter toward the 
native state. So palpably was this 
the case, that a good deal of im- 
provement in these respects was 
soon afterwards effected by the 
Government. Especially much good 
was done by appointing a Judicial 
Assistant to the province, and by 
this officer trving cases in open 
court. But I must not go too deep- 
ly into Kathiawar affairs ; and, 
another article, shall deal only with 
the secrets of Girnar and the reli- 
gion of the Jains. 
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“ Waar would the world be with- 
out passion ?” asked Thomas. 

“A better place,” said Orlando, 
“and a healthier, as it would be 
without champagne.” 

“ And romance ?” asked Thomas, 
plaintively. 

“ Romance is to passion as the 
morning soda-water to the cham- 
pagne of evening. We should be 
better without either. 

“Thank heaven I don’t take the 
trough view of the world,” said 
Thomas, hotly. 

“The brutal life for me,” said 
Orlando, rolling over on the inn 
lawn. “I have had enough of cul- 
ture for this year, and enough of 
society. Now I shall eat when I 
am hungry and always have room 
for my elbows, dance when I feel 
light-hearted and always have space 
for my legs, burn my white ties, 
free my neck from the collar, and, 
above all, breatke air.” 

Here he filled his capacious lungs 
and stretched his long limbs, which 
were covered with spotless white 
flannel. 

Thomas looked at his friend with 
an expression of disappointment 
and perplexity. 

“ Let us be brutal for a change,” 
continued Orlando, with an air of 
moral earnestness; “or vegetable, 
and drink in sun and air, Waiter, 
a pot of ale.” 

When he had refreshed hiiself 
with a draught, he sprang to his 
an and said, “ And now let us be 
off, 

“LT hepe you won’t think I am 
annoyed,” said Thomas, anxiously, 
“bat I think I should like to 
walk to-day, and join you this 
evening, if you don’t mind scull- 


I.—THE BRUTAL LIFE, 


ing the boat down alone and tak- 
ing my bag.” 

“T shan’t expect to see you,” said 
his friend, shaking his head with 
much solemnity. “In an hour you 
will be settled under a hedge with 
one of the ten volumes of ‘A Pla- 
cid Existence,’ or ‘Thoughts of a 
Suburban Grandmother,’ or ‘ Gayer 
Moments of an Upper Tooting 
Curate,’ or ‘Gentle Dreams for 
Gentle Souls,’ or—but enough 
You see the effect of forcing such 
food upon me. Iam suffering from 
a reaction. I am wedded to the 
brutal life.” Then he . laughed 
aloud, shook his friend playfully 
by the shoulders, and betook him- 
self to the boat. 

Thomas watched his friend as he 
rowed away with an expression half 
admiring, half pathetic. It seemed 
very sad to him that so glorious a 
creature should be so hard of heart, 
strong, bright, and cold as a 
diamond. And yet he could not 
find fault with one who swung so 
grandly forward, filling his broad 
chest and straightening his shapely 
arms, and then with scarce an effort 
of strong back and thighs sent the 
boat flying along the water. Orlando 
shouted a farewell, and Thomas 
sigbed and smiled, went indoors 
and paid the bill, and so started on 
his journey. 

It was still early morning, and 
the dew was on the grass; the sky 
was not a pitiless blue, but tender 
and made softer by little fleecy 
clouds; and about the low green 
hills in the distance a wayward 
shower was sweeping. An April day 
had come to freshen the close of a 
thirsty June. The heart of the young 
wayfarer grew light, and his lips. 
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began to babble of little joys. Surely 
before the close of such a day some- 
thing wonderful must happen. The 
fitful air was full of vague promises ; 
each scent, as it grew fainter with 
the growth of day, hinted a memory 
teo sweet for a regret. Thomas 
stepped out gay as a troubadour. 
The hours seemed endless before 
him, each moment a new joy, and 
surely somewhere a great surprise to 
crown the day. He thought with 
pity of Orlando, for whom no won- 
derful thing was reserved. He was 
full of whimsical thoughts, laugh- 
ing and blushing now and then at 
his own absurdity. He pulled off 
his hat to the honeysuckle in the 
loose-growing hedge, and stepped 
aside from the path of a_ beetle 
magnificent in green: he stopped 
to whisper to the sweet-brier rose, 
and to hear the sage counsel of a 
pragmatical finch. He lingered by 


the cottage porch, if haply some 


little damsel might step out to fas- 
ten the loose spray of roses. He 
watched a light cart come jogging 
towards him, and wondered who 
was in it; till lazy Sally was jolted 
by in the sunlight, and he began to 
wonder if she had a lover. While 
his thoughts were yet busy with 
‘Sally, and he was humming some 
words of a girl, who was no lady nor 
‘beautiful, and who knew she ought 
not to walk with a gentleman; 
while he was musing on dairies and 
daisies and cool pastures and three- 
legged stools, and fancying Corydon 
‘with ribbons at his knees, and Bob 
Hulker in corduroy ; and when the 
day was still young,—he heard the 
quick feet of ponies behind him, 
and before he had time to imagine a 
lovely driver, she had passed. Only 
a vision of soft fair hair, a face half 
curious, half shy, but very sweet in 
shadow ; and yet the young man 
thought that something remarkable 
had happened. He stood still and 
stared with the murmured song 
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hushed on his lips. Away went 
the ponies, sleek, round, and sure of 
foot, happy in the thought of corn 
and in the light hand of their lady, 
Thomas pushed through a gap in the 
hedge, and ran up the sloping field, 
whence the hay had just been 
earted. From the high ground he 
looked far down the road, till the 
little carriage was but a speck in 
the distance. Then he sighed and 
solemnly shook his head, and then 
he looked across the country with a 
new sense of its loveliness. Fields 
of ripening corn stretched away 
from his feet to the bank of the 
delaying river. The wheat was 
scarcely stirred, and the hazy air 
was murmurous with the hum of 
insects. Beyond the river lay 
meadows where cows were lazily 
feeding—meadows which far away 
rose slowly and softly into grassy 
hills. The sky was tender as the 
memory of an old love-story—every- 
where was rest ; and the impression- 
able Thomas, staring upward with 
wide eyes, gave himself up to 
dreams, and, dreaming, slept. 
When Thomas woke the sun was 
high, and the charm of morning had 
passed away. He stretched himself, 
rubbed his eyes, and wrinkled his 
eyebrows plaintively. Then he 
stared down the road, and was ab- 
surdly disappointed because be could 
not sce the pony-carriage. There 
was nothing but hot and dusty 
miles laid out before him, plain and 
monotonous as the path of everyday 
duty. He gave a great sigh, and 
braced himself for the work. As he 
plodded on, he began to think him- 
self a very unfortunate young man. 
Nothing ever came up to bis expec- 
tations. How different the day 
would have been, if those pampered 
ponies had taken fright, and he had 
flung himself at their heads! So 
his imagination busied itself with 
that which might have been. He 
fancied Beauty in distress and Hero- 
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ism flying to the rescue. It did not 
occur to him that he might have 
been run over; but he was sure that 
he would not have minded a slight 
injury. Suppose, for instance, that 
he had sprained his wrist, and that 
she had bound it with her own 
handkerchief. Suppose—but, after 
all, life was a poor affair; and ro- 
mance was of the dark ages: things 
never happened exactly right ; and 
the day had grown oppressively 
hot. 

For uneasy thoughts there is no 
cure like walking. Abuse of the 
age sank gradually into a mechani- 
eal accompaniment of the footsteps, 
and finally vanished before a grow- 
ing consciousness of hunger. 

When Thomas entered the low 
porch of the village inn he was 
tired and hungry, but the burden of 
the day wasgone. He found Orlando 
lying on another lawn, and breathing 
the evening as he had breathed the 
morning air—a little browner and 
a little stronger, but otherwise un- 
changed. He had ordered a stu- 
pendous dinner, and had tried the 
beer. 

“A good day?’ asked Thomas, 
throwing himself on the ground by 
his friend. 

“Great,” said the other; “and 
you ?” 

“Yes,” said Thomas, doubtfully ; 
“ good enough.” 

“ By the by, I fished out a wo- 
man.” 

“A what?” 

“T pulled a woman out of the 
water.” 

“You have saved a woman from 
drowning t? 

Thomas felt a sinking. He had 
left Orlando for a day, and on that 
day Orlando had had an adventure. 

“ An old woman ?”’ he muttered. 

“T should guess about twenty.” 

“Dark?” Thomas thought he 
should not mind so much if she 
were dark. 


“ Fair, tall, and——” 

“ Beautiful ?” 

“Women don’t look pretty when 
they have just fallen into the water ; 
but I think——” 

“ You think she was handsome.” 

“Yes. Come and dine.” 

“ Tell me how it happened first.” 

Thomas listened cagerly, while 
his friend told his story as quickly 
as he could. 

About two hours previously he 
was drifting lazily down the stream, 
when he heard a cry. He drove 
his sculls through the water, tarned 
the corner, and saw a boat floating, 
bottom upwards, in the middle of 
the stream. He pulled off his shoes 
and flannel coat, and stood up. 
Then he saw a’ woman struggling in 
the water trying to reach the boat, 
bat hampered by petticoats and 
weeds. Of course he plunged, and 
of course he pulled her out 
without the least difficulty. In- 
deed, as he was careful to explain 
to his friend, the girl kept her 
presence of mind so well that it © 
was quite unnecessary to hit her 
on the head, or seize her by the 
ears, or adopt any of the author- 
ised means of saving drowning 
persons, 

Thomas shuddered at the idea 
of seizing a young lady by the 
ears, 
“And now to dine,” cried Or- 
lando. 

“ Who is she ?” asked his friend. 

“She is Jeanie. Her father is 
a Mr. Dorian, and his place is one 
of the nicest on the river. The bore 
is, that I must scull up there in the 
morning. I never should have got 
away from the paternal gratitude if 
I had not promised.” 

“And what shall I do?” asked 
Thomas, feeling painfully unim- 

rtant. 

“Oh, I told them about you, 
and they said I-might bring you.” 

“ And you are a hero,” thought 
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Thomas, as he followed his friend’s 
broad back to the shoulder of lamb. 
Then he thought of himself as the 
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friend of the hero, and sighed once 
more over the good behaviour of 
those ponies. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“ Here’s flowers for you.” 


The next morning, after an early 
swim and a great breakfast, the two 
friends turned their boat’s head up 
stream, and set out for Raynham 
Farm. 

Orlando, overflowing with delight 
in oar, and stream, and summer air, 
burst ever and anon into conven- 
tional expressions, uttered, in a fine 
tone of mockery. “ May I ask for 
a dance?” he shoutéd. “ Where 
are we tosit? When do you ride ?” 
and then with a great burst of laugh- 
ter he hazarded the observation, “ I 
think I know your brother.” 

Thomas, swinging steadily behind 
his friend’s broad shoulders, could 
not keep his eyes from the bank, 
gracious with river-flowers—the iris 
standing tall, strong, and graceful 
in the stream, or crowned with gold 
among the meaner reeds; the for- 
get-me-nots nestling by the dimpled 
water; the fair, white water-lilies 
withdrawn shyly into shadowed 
nooks ; and loose strife frequent in 
the more common crowd. The 
boat passed on by cows standing 
deep in the cool; by the swan- 
mother busy in a stately fashion 
among the rushes, while her mate 
sailed near, proud as a king, and 
ready ruffed for war; by grand 
clusters of trees, and creeks half 
hidden in the tangled thicket; by 
trim gardens and wild hanging 
woods. So the rowers moved from 
beauty on to beauty, with ears 
charmed by the gossip of birds, and 
soothed by the rushing of the far- 
off weir. So they bent to the oar, 
and were not aweary of rowing 
when they came to the smooth 


shelving lawn of the sweetest of 
river-side places. And on the lawn 
fair girls were moving gladly, and 
they tossed the ball from one to 
another. Now when they saw the 
two young men run their boat care- 
fully by the old water-steps, and 
ship their oars, Letty and Jo, who 
were young girls, and still in the 
schoolroom, shrank back, and be- 
gan to whisper together, and to 
glance, and Jo almost to giggle; 
but Jeanie, though ske paused for 
a moment like a startled deer, and 
let the ball lie idle at her feet, 
came presently forward with her 
head up, and looking with open 
honest eyes. She came neither 
quickly nor slowly, giving the 
young men time to fasten their 
boat, before she met Orlando with 
a little sun-burnt hand outstretch- 
ed. “Please let me thank you 
again,” she said, “and don’t be 
angry.” 

The young man laughed some- 
what sheepishly. “It was very 
hot,” he said, “and I was glad of 
a plunge.” 

“ But I might have drowned you.’ 

“ Not much fear,” said he, in the 
pride of his strength ; “and besides, 
you behaved so well, and kept your 
head. It was nothing ; and I feel 
such a fool when I am thanked.” 

Now, while these two were talk- 
ing, Thomas was thinking many 
thoughts, as his custom was, and 
had all sorts of feelings; for the 
girl whom his friend had saved in 
the afternoon was she who had 
driven the ponies in the morning. 
All in a moment he was preposter- 
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ously glad and absurdly wretched. 
It was a great thing that wonders 
should happen in an age when 
miracles are announced by telegram ; 
but how might they not shatter a 
sensitive and sentimental man ! 

When Jeanie looked at Thcmas, 
she wondered why his face had so 
many expressions, and what they 
all meant. She thought that he 
was shy ; and so when Orlando said, 
“This is Thomas, my friend,” she 
smiled very kindly, and held out 
her hand. Then she explained \to 
her guests that her father had been 
obliged to go to town, but would 
be back in the afternoon; that 
they were to dine and sleep there ; 
that they might remain in flannel ; 
and finally, that their rooms were 
ready. 

Before the friends had time to 
expostulate they found themselves 
and their bags being conducted by 
a servant to the house. 

“ What 4 wonderful little mana. 
ger!” said Orlando, in a voice which 
he believed to be low. 

“What a perfect child!” said 
Thomas to himself. 

When they came back to the 
lawn Miss Dorian was alone, having 
sent her younger sisters to the 
schoolroom. She played the hostess 
with strange simplicity, and showed 
them all the small beauties of the 
place without a doubt of their inter- 
est. Orlando was unusually gentle, 
and Thomas thought of Una and 
the lion as he watched the pair be- 
fore him. 

Nor was the young woman un- 
mindful of the shy man. She made 
many little remarks to him, and 
sometimes turned to look at him 
with sympathetic curiosity in her 
eyes. She laughed at something 
which the big Orlando said, and be- 
trayed by the sound of her laughter 
a delight in fun which thrilled the 
hearers, When Una laughed, the 
lion roared with laughter ; and so 
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laughing and talking they went té 
see the shrubberies, the copper- 
beech, the monkey- puzzler, the 
hollow tree with the peep-hole 
towards the river, the old kitchen- 
garden half filled by intrusive 
flowers and sturdy lavender-bushes, 
the field with the new hay-stack, 
and the farmyard where the white 
pigeons sunned themselves on the 
dull red roof and the geese walked 
in procession, and the sweet-smelling 
stalls were ready for the heavy 
cows. Orlando talked of his admi- 
ration at every corner, but Thomas 
said little until they came to the 
stables. 

“These are my ponies,” said Miss 
Derian with pride. 

“TI saw you driving them yester- 
day morning,” said Thomas, briefly. 

“ Did you?” asked she, kindling 
with interest. ‘“ How strange! It 
must have been you I passed walk- 
ing alone close to Darley Court. I 
remember wondering if my ponies 
would take fright.” 

“T wish they had,” said he. 

“You wish they had taken 
fright?” she asked, round -eyed 
with surprise. 

“No, no. I beg your pardon. | 
meant something else.” 

He laughed uneasily as she still 
looked at him with frank curiosity. 
She thought him a mysterious 
young man. 

When everything else had been 
duly admired, the attention of the 
guests was called to the merits of 
the house, so roomy yet so modest, 
so near the river and so free from 
damp, with its old brick weather- 
stained and laced, but not strangled, 
by ivy, and its deep veranda cool 
all day long. Indeed it is in all 
respects what a house by the river 
Thames should be. 

At luncheon Miss Jeanie Dorian 
presided with perfect self-possession, 
now checking her youngest sister 
with a glance, which it was equally 
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impossible to defy and to resent, 
now encouraging that meekest of 
governesses Miss Tubb. It was 
clear that this lady regarded Miss 
Dorian, who was at least ten years 
younger than herself, with extra- 
ordinary deference? . When she ven- 
tured on a remark, she seemed tuo 
plead for her approval, and she put 
to her a series of chance questions, 
which had evidently been rehearsed 
in private. She blushed a good 
deal at finding herself in the society 
of two strange gentlemen, and was 
driven into desperate conversation 
by the eyes of her two pupils. She 
was painfully conscious that a new 
chapter would be added to the false 
history of her life, on which Jo, 
most imaginative of biographers, was 
always engaged. For many years 
romantic incidents had been grow- 
ing round her uneventful life, and 
Jo would have long since raised 
her to the rank of the most heroic 
heroine that had ever been, had she 
not been checked by the chasten- 
ing criticism of the more prosaic 
Letty. This romantic chronicle was 
the great delight of the schoolroom, 
and, on the whole, a not unpleasant 
torture to the victim. Yet when 
Orlando suggested a glass of ale 
or Thomas handed the strawberries, 
Miss Tubb trembled to think what 
was passing in her pupil’s mind ; 
while Jo shook her curly head at 
the governess, and burst out laugh- 
ing at the surprised expression of 
Thomas. This contemplative young 
man was still more surprised when 
Miss Jeanie, who had been indulg- 
ing herself with trifling talk, began 
to question him with becoming 
gravity about the Oxford colleges. 
Was not this too fast, and that too 
slow? She must find one where 
exactly the right amount of encour- 
agement was given to athletics. 
Could a man row and read? Could 
he read and hunt once a-week? 
When Thomas had answered several 


questions of the kind, Orlando 
began to laugh and ask her if she 
were going to the University. 

“No,” she said, sedately, “ but I 
have a brother at Eton between me 
and the girls.” 

“ The girls!” muttered Orlando 
under his breath—and presently 
asked her, almost diffidently, if she 
arranged everything. 

“ Yes,” she answered, raising her 
eyebrows a little; “ Iam the eldest, 
and I have to do things.” 

Then she turned to the governess, 
and asked her if she and the girls 
would join them later on the lawn, 
Miss Tubb murmured her thanks, 
blushed under Jo’s eye, and looked 
appealingly at Letty, who got her 
out of the room. 

“She is quite invaluable,” said 
Miss Jeanie, gravely, to the young 
men; and then asudden flush came 
over her face, and her mouth was 
round as a child’s as she said, “ Oh, 
do you play lawn tennis ?” 

In a few minutes she was ready, 
clad in a suitable gown, and armed 
with her favourite racquet, and was 
quickly absorbed in a tremendous 
struggle with Orlando. She laugh- 
ed when the genial young giant 
reached strokes which scemed im- 
possible, and he laughed twice as 
loud admiring her skill and quick 
ness, her parted lips, her eager looks, 
and all the beauty which seemed 
nothing to her. Thomas, watching 
the players, thought how much alike 
they were, and yet how different, 
and how very quickly they had be- 
come friends. For some reason he 
could not fee] their gaiety, and his 
thoughts wandered off with sym: 
pathy to Miss Tubb, who had of 
course been disappointed in life, as 
anybody could see, 

This was one of those rare sum- 
mer days which seem to have no 
end. Each isa life as happy as 
uneventful, ard its chronicle must be 
tedious as the biography of a maiden 
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aunt. Yet they are the great slum- 
brous flowers of that garden where 
memory Joves to wander in idle 
hours, as the Jaden bee goes back, 
and cannot have enough of sweet- 
ness. This long day was scarcely 
old when Mr. Dorian came home. 
Ile found his family drinking tea in 
the veranda; and Miss Jeanie, who 
had run to meet him like a child, 
came leading him by the hand to- 
wards the young men. This father 
was evidently the kindest of men, 
for Letty proudly claimed his other 
hand, Zoe flung herself upon him, 
and Miss Tubb expanded in his pre- 
sence. He had been all his life in 
business, and had made constant 
efforts to believe in the wickedness 
of the world, but to no purpose. 
There were tears in his eyes as he 
held out his hand to Orlando, and 
said, “I must thank you again for 
what you did yesterday. I don’t 
know how to say—I don’t know 
how to think of what might have 
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been,” and he put his arm round his 
eldest child as he spoke. 

“ Please don’t speak of it,” cried 
Orlando in a great hurry, “ it was 
nothing: I could not have done 
less for a cat.” 

Hereupon Miss Dorian burst out 
laughing, and caught Thomas’s eye 
and stopped. She introduced him 
to her father, and looked at him 
curiously. She was puzzled and 
almost troubled by him, wondering 
what he thought about so much. 

“ A splendid place !” said Orlando 
that evehing, as he breathed the 
night air in his friend’s room. 

“ I never believed in maiden sim- 
plicity before,” murmured Thomas, 
whose old enthusiasm for romance 
seemed rather stale to him. 

“She is like an awfully nice 
honest sort of voy,” said Orlando, 
with the air of one inspired. 

Thomas shuddered. There seem- 
ed to him a certain profanity in the 
remark. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep.” 


The days went slowly by, and 
the two friends did not leave the 


farm by the river. They had not 
refused to send for their luggage, 
and, after all, the place was a good 
central point for lovers of the 
Thames. Thus it happened that a 
great change came over the family, 
who were converted with wonder- 
ful ease to Orlando’s theory of life. 
Mr. Dorian took a holiday. He 
had read ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ when 
a boy, and there was a half-choked 
spring of romance beneath his ample 


waistcoat. He was now suddenly * 


possessed by a conviction that wis- 
dom was to be imbibed with air, 
and that health and happiness were 
cmcoenpatitite with a shirt-collar. 
Ile began to row with tremendous 


energy, to lead his family to distant 
spots, and to wonder in the solitude 
of his own room why exercise made 
him stouter. In the school-room 
lessons were forgotten. Jo added 
a stupendous chapter, in which was 
related the tragic story of Miss 
Tubb’s attachment to a bargeman, 
by whose side the Farnese Hercules 
was a puny whipster; and Miss 
Tubb herself, after many fears of pos- 
sible improprieties, invested secret- 
ly in a little manual of training. 
The headlong zeal and superb ex- 
ample of Orlando inspired the com- 
munity. Early rising, though cyni- 
cally ‘regarded by the servants, 
became a custom ; and to greet the 
rising sun with a shout, assumed 
the character of a religious observ- 
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ance. To ride, to shoot, and to 
speak the truth, seemed once more 
the whole duty of man, and the 
hardy Norseman found a home upon 
the gentlest of rivers. The courage 
of the men was matched by the 
endurance of the women, who made 
an exercise of hair-brushing, and 
scorned to shriek at the split point 
of a hair-pin. Simplicity was the 
fashion, and practical Letty manip- 
ulated her bed with so much dexter- 
ity, that she could almost lie in it 
as she had made it. All things 
began to be viewed with the eye of 
the athlete. It was observed for 
the first time that the butler was 
beginning to stoop, and it was sug- 
gested that he should for the future 
carry the tray of coffee-cups on his 
head. Miss Tubb fell inte feeble 
eestasies over the wing-muscles of 
the birds, whom she had previously 
regarded with merely sentimental in- 
terest as feathered songsters of the 
grove ; and the very sunlight, which 
had been little more than a caress, 
gained new interest as a tremend- 
ous species of force. Thomas alone 
was cold. He congratulated his 
friend somewhat dismally on his 
successful preaching of the brutal 
life. 

“Brutal life!” cried Orlando ; 
“T wonder that you can use such 
coarse expressions.” 

“ Why, it was your own word,” 
said the other, staring. 

“ Say simple life, or Greek, Ho- 
meric, heroic,” said the prophet, 
whose voice grew louder with each 
epithet. Thomas smiled as he re- 
cognised the refining influence of 
the despised sex. He was acquir- 
ing the habit of smiling sadly. He 
took part in the common occupa- 
tions, but often moved away into 
solitude. Sometimes he was discon- 
tented among the eager crowd, and 
having left-them, was more discon- 
tented still, He hovered on the 
borders, hearing a little and imagin- 


ing much, half actor, half spectator, 
as comfortable as a hypochondriaec 
jammed in a draughty doorway, 
One eye observes the sweet, treach- 
erous moonlight without, the other 
a warm, wide sofa within, but the 
draught on the neck is undeniable, 
So was Thomas dissatisfied with 
the world and with himself, as he 
interpreted the words and actions 
around him according to his theory 
of the situation, his tale of the hero 
who saved the lovely woman from 
the water. So, tuo, it happened 
that when Miss Dorian, who pre- 
served a becoming moderation even 
in this new life, came, as she often 
did, to ask his advice about some 
book or some subject for the pencil, 
he was infinitely touched by so 
much thoughtfulness and courtesy, 
and made great efforts not to damp 
her joy. At her request he read to 
her in his most dulcet tones, but 
stopped at the bottom of every page 
to make sure that she was not bored. 
He received her kindness with dif- 
fidence, and perplexed her by smiles 
which were at once pathetic and 
intelligent. 

“T can’t understand your friend,” 
Miss Jeanie said one day to Or- 
Jando, who had been telling her 
anecdotes about him. “ He seems 
to be always thanking me and for- 
giving me at the same time, and 
both for nothing.” Orlando laughed, 
and declared Thomas to be a pre- 
posterous but delightful person, 
deeply tainted by medievalism and 
incapable of classical simplicity ; and 
so, shouting a sonorous line of 
Homer, he betook himself to his 
hollow boat. 

“You think us very foolish,” 
said Miss Jeanie to Mr. Thomas, 


‘with a little nod of decision, as he 


drew near with a book under his 
arm. 


“No, indeed I don’t,” he an-— 


swered, eagerly. “Lenvy you, and 
—and I think you wonderful. You 
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keep the whole thing straight, and 
yet you don’t offend the enthu- 
siasts.” 

“Tt is fun, if it is silly.” 

“But it is not silly. I know 
you think me a prig, and I daresay 
I am. Orlando is a much finer 
fellow. I envy him, and , 

Here he broke off, and thought 
within himself how he had envied 
his friend the chance of a fine deed 
and the favour of a fair lady. He 
thought that he would give much 
for the opportunity of risking his 
life. .As they talked, they had 
strolled towards the farmyard, and 
the young man’s gloomy thoughts 
were interrupted by a cry of the 
maiden. Was it possible that his 
chance had come? He looked 
quickly at her face, followed the 
direction of her eyes, and saw the 
turkey-cock. He could not be mis- 


taken: it certainly was not a bull. 
Yet, bird as he was, he knew the 
one weak point in Miss Dorian’s 


character. He stood terrific, in 
ruffled plumes as the fretful porcu- 
pine? scratching the dust with 
stiffened wings, blushing ever more 
fiercely red about his chaotic coun- 
tenance, and sounding notes of war, 
such as are heard when some apo- 
plectic gentleman gulps thick soup 
ata railway station, and the . bell 
clangs, aud the light porters are 
hustled together. 

* Don’t turn,” cried Jeanie ; “ he 
will fly at our backs; oh, pray go 
first.” 

Thomas stepped forward, but 
there was bitterness in his soul. 
He had no stick ; so he pushed his 
foot somewhat clumsily at his op- 
ponent, and said, “Getout!” The 
bird gave way a few inches, threat- 
ening war, Jeanie slipped quickly 
by, and the young man followed 
her. He could not run, but he was 
conscious that the fowl was close at 
his heels ; he was therefore obliged 
to proeced in a crab-like manner, 
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now and then pushing his foot out 
sidewise at the pursuer, and well 
aware that the action was far from 
graceful. In this way he drew near 
to the farmyard gate, and was 
aware of Jo shaking on the top 
bar, and stifling her laughter at the 
risk of her life. Had that turkey 
been a bull, Thomas had rent him 
with his bare hands. However, he 
was only a turkey. 

Miss Jeanie, when on the safe 
side of the gate, was ashamed of 
her fears, and inclined to be angry 
with Jo for laughing at her defen- 
der. Indeed so vexed was she, that 
she straightway remembered that 
music was too important a thing to 
be neglected, and marched off her 
youngest sister to the piano. 

Thomas, as he Jay under a tree 
and stared at his book, was soon 
marching to marches which quick- 
ened unexpectedly, waltzing to 
tunes which whirled him in all 
sorts of circles, and polking to others 
which, breaking off suddenly, left 
him with one leg in the air. He 
had a sensitive ear, which rebelled 
against Jo’s playing, and he won- 
dered at the virtue which kept 
Miss Dorian near the instrument. 
At last the music came to an end, 
and the musician leapt through the 
window like an india-rubber ball, 
and vanished in the shrubbery. 
Thomas turned to look at the house, 
but her sister did not follow her. 
Then he fixed his eye sternly on 
his book, and made up his mind to 
become absorbed in constitutional 
history. After some time he found 
himself repeating with a frown the 
word “ Witanagemot,” and wonder- 
ing whether his hostess looked 
better by daylight or candle-light. 
Another half-hour had gone, when 
he awoke to the fact that he had 
not turned a page. A minute in- 
sect was busily surveying the word 
“‘ Witanagemot,” which still stared 
the reader in the face; but the 
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reader’s thoughts had wandered 
thence to the House of Lords, thence 
to the Eastern question, thence by an 
easy transition tu the farmyard. If 
but for one short hour that bird 
had been a bull! 

When Thomas had closed his 
book in despair, he saw that the 
sun was already low in the sky. 
From the new order of things din- 
ver had disappeared, and supper, a 
charming institution in the country 
in summer, had taken its place. It 
was growing late. The young man 
was turning towards the house when 
he fels a light fluttering touch on 
his arm, and looking down beheld 
Miss Tubb, terrified by her own 
audacity. 


“Pray excuse me,” she gasped, . 


glancing nervously round im her 
great fear of her youngest charge. 
“IT daresay I aim very foolish——” 

“Can I do anything for you ?” 

“Oh, I daresay it is nothing— 
only my fears;” and Miss Tubb 
showed wavering signs of drifting 
away. 

“ What is it?” asked Thomas. 

“Oh, only Miss Dorian.” 

“ What?” cried the young man, 
so sharply that the governess gave 
a convulsive leap, and remained 
quivering as though she would melt 
into air. He put out his hand to 
support and detain her. 

“Only your friend Orlando—I 
mean Mr, ——” 

“Orlando !” cried he, and again 
the governess jumped. 

“ He came,” she went on trembling 
and in a great hurry—“ he came, 
and I was sitting behind the copper- 
beech, and said something about its 
being all ready, and having brought 
the boat to the steps, and 2 

“ But why did you say that ?”’ 

“TI didn’t say anything. I 
couldn’t think what to say till after- 
wards. I didsay ‘Ahem!’ but 
they didn’t hear me.” 

“They! Who?” 
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“ Why, Mr. Orlando and Jeanie 
—Miss Dorian,” said Miss Tubb, 
mildly exasperated. 

“Orlando and Miss Dorian !” 
repeated Thomas, with a sensation 
of sinking. 

“Yes, He said that the boat 
was ready ; and she asked if some- 
thing was safe ; and he only laughed, 
and then she said that she was not 
afraid with him.” 

“She was not afraid with him !”’ 
echoed Thomas again. 

“Yes; and I think they are just 
going. And it is so late for the 
water; and I am so frightened: 
though of course it is nothing ; and 
I hope you will excuse me.” 

Thomas made no answer. An 
awful suspicion was taking shape 
in his mind. Was this to be the 
end of the romance? What might 
not his wild friend attempt? Was 
he playing the barbaric Norseman 
or the Homeric hero? Would he 
snatch a maiden from the hearth? 
And she had said that she was not 
afraid with him. With himself 
she had trembled before a tufkey- 
cock. 

Trifles light as air came thick 
upon bim, as he assured Miss Tubb 
that it was nothing ; and his heart 
beat quick as he darted to the land- 
ing-place. He was too late, and he 
saw them travelling down the 
stream. IIe shouted, and Orlando, 
as he answered, seemed to quicken 
his stroke. He Jooked for the 
Dorians’ gig, but it was not in its 
place. He was sure that he had 
divined the truth. 


It was the 
necessary end of the story. He 
trusted his fancy as an inspiration. 
As he started down the river, Mr. 
Dorian came gliding in his boat 
from above. “Cume in,” cried the 
elderly athlete, cheerily ; “take the 
other sculls and get an appetite for 
supper.” 

“ All right; quick ; down stream !” 
cried Thomas, as he stepped in. 
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With a great effort he kept his 
awful suspicion to himself. He 
would spare this new Lord Ullin as 
long as possible. “ Orlando is just 
ahead,” he said; “let us try to 
catch him—just for fun, you know.” 

“You are hurrying the stroke,” 
said Mr. Dorian, who prided himself 
on his Oxford swing. The younger 
oarsman was sculling his strongest 
with his head over his left shoulder. 

“ Quicker!” he cried, “or we 
shall be shut out of locks.” 

“ Steady,” said Mr. Dorian, mak- 
ing gallant efforts as became his 
character of athlete, and growing 
hot with the ardour of the race. 
They were flying along, when 
Thomas gave a sudden cry and 
stopped in amazement. 

“ What is it ?” gasped the veteran, 
as his sculls rattied against his 
friend’s. 

“They are going down the weir 
stream.” Mr. Dorian felt a glow. 
Wealth was a little thing; the re- 
sponsibility of the father of a family 
was nought : all his youth rose from 
the depths of his being, and flashed 
from his lips in the words, “If he 
shoots the weir, we will too. Come 
on.” 

Thomas replied by a stroke, and 
the boat leapt forward. He saw 
that it was their only chance of 
hindering this folly. The runaway 
match must be stopped, even if it 
spoiled the story. On flew the boat, 
and crossing the end of the lock- 
cut swept ‘through the gathering 
shadows towards the rapids. They 
had gained on the fugitives, and 
Thomas, looking round, could see 
Miss Jeanie sitting upright and 
guiding the boat steadily to the 
open part of the weir. In an 
instant it flashed from his sight. 
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“ Sit firm,” said he, in a low voice. 
As he spoke, he felt an unexpected 
current catch the boat and sweep 
it towards the stakes. He rowed 
fiercely with his right hand, and 
wrenched the bows round to the open 
space. They were clear of the wood- 
work, but the rushing stream hurled 
them on before their craft was 
straight. She seemed to pause on 
the brink, then jumped like a horse ; 
and Thomas felt a cold wave on his 
back, as she righted herself with 
a convulsive effort below. Clear 
above the rush of the rapids rang 
the inextinguishable laughter of 
Orlando. Thomas was dumb with 
amazement. Close beside him was 
the classic robber resting harmless 
on his sculls, -and the hapless 
maiden was radiant with excite- 
ment. 
“Oh, papa,” she said, 
could you be so rash ?” 
“Dear me! What are you doing 
here ?” asked her father, surprised. 
“ But why did you stop? I mean, 
what did you do it for?” asked 
Thomas. 
“For fun,” 


“ how 


said Orlando; “we 
have been discussing it for the last 
week.” 

Thomas said no more. 
silent while they went through 
locks, and even when the veteran 


He was 


spoke of supper. He _ sculled 
mechanically, and wondered why 
his life was a tissue of delusive 
excitements, and why, if the world 
of romance was a fool’s paradise, it 
was always his lot to be the fool. 

“ Wrong as usual,” he muttered, 
as he tied up the boat, and as his 
eye caught the flutter of a gown he 
added, “Thank heaven.” It was 
clear that the tale must find some 
other end. 
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* For *tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune, or else fortune love.” 


The impressionable Thomas did 
not sleep well after the shooting of 
the weir. He was abroad early, 
saw the mist rise slowly from the 
river, and felt the chill air of dawn. 
As he walked briskly towards the 
house, Orlando stepped through a 
window with a great towel flung 
across his shoulder, seized him, and 
carried bim off for a dip. 

“ Look here,” said the young hero 
as they went towards the bath- 
house ; “ I must go away to-day.” 

“Go away?’ echoed Thomas, 
blankly. 

“You can stay, of course,” said 
the other, laughing. 

“ But why do yeu go ?” 

“The complicated nineteenth 
century has intruded on me. My 
mother has sent for me.” 

“And you don’t much mind 
going ¢” asked Thomas, with hesi- 
tation. 

“Why should I mind?” asked 
his friend with a curious emphasis, 
as he pulled off his flannel shirt. 
Thomas sat meditating with his 
mouth open and a boot in his 
hand. Orlando laughed aloud, drew 
himself upfistretched his shapely 
arms. above his head, leapt like a 
deer, and flashed like Leander into 
the cool stream. After a few min- 
utes he was back again, brilliant, 
glowing, and joyous, shaking the 
drops from his close-cropped curls. 
‘Thomas was sorely puzzied. Cer- 
tainly this strayed athlete belonged 
to a time when romance was not. 
This creature shouting, singing, and 
laughing in the fresh sunlight was 
no lover just summoned from the 
side of his mistress. And yet how 
‘a a girl out of the water and not 
ove her? He began to feel very 


sorry for Miss Jeanie, across whose 
quiet life this young Viking had 
gleamed, with his blue eyes and his 
careless heart. ‘“ Poor child,” he 
murmured to himself again and 
again, surprised at the tenderness 
of his own pity. He could sym- 
pathise with her: there was a mel- 
ancholy pleasure in the thought. 
At breakfast he was very uncom- 
fortable. When his friend an- 
nounced his approaching departure, 
he dared not raise his eyes, and yet 
he seemed to see the trouble ina 
sweet young face. As he was star- 
ing at his plate and feeling very 
hot, he beard her speaking in her 
usual tone and saying how sorry 
she was. He was lost in wonder 
at her modesty and _ self-control. 
IIe could not help looking at her, 
and he hoped that his glance ex- 
pressed sympathy without giving 
offence ; but she only thought that 
he wanted his tea. 

“Must you go too?” she asked, 
as she handed his cup. 

“No. Yes. I mean I think I 
had better go with Orlando.” 

“We shall be sorry to lose you 
both at once,” said Mr. Dorian, look- 
ing curiously at the young man. 

“Tam afraid I should not be 
much good aloue. I mean I shall 
be better away,” and he gave an 
appealing look to Miss Jeanie. 
But that lady was inspecting the 
bottom of her cup with great 
earnestness. It was no part of her 
duty as hostess to press yonng men 
to stay. So breakfast passed with 
less than the usual gaicty, and Or- 
lando having exhorted Mr. Dorian 
to try a pair of clubs, and advised 
Miss Tubb and her pupils to devote 
their whole minds to their shoul- 
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ders, entered his boat. Miss Do- 
rian was standing on the highest 
of the old steps with her crisp 
gown gathered carefully about her. 
“Thank you a thousand times,” 
he said as he pushed off, “ for the 
most splendid fun.” As he swung 
out into the stream, Thomas came 
running from the house. “ Hi!” 
cried he; “stop! I am going with 
you.” 

" «No, you are not,” said Orlando, 
unable to row for laughter. Thomas 
was seriously annoyed. He was un- 
able to see the humour of this school- 
boy trick. It was embarrassing to 
be left when the hero had gone out 
of the story. The romance was to 
end, as some romances do, with a 
woman’s sorrow and patience; and 
there was clearly no place for him, 
He humbly asked pardon of Miss 
Dorian, and promised to go away 
by train. He went gloomily into 
the house and sat down-to Brad- 
shaw; but as he found himself, 
after half an hour’s study, earnestly 
endeavouring to reach the Isle of 
Man, he abandoned the book and 
turned to packing. Having packed 
till he felt silly, he left the task to 
the footman, and went out to have 
a last look at the place. There was 
nobody about. Mr. Dorian had gone 
to town for the day. Miss Tubb 
was doing the elegant English hour 
with the Misses Letitia and José- 
phine.- Play-time was over, and 
all the vitality of the place seemed 
to have gone with that frank young 
creature, who was far down the 
stream poised on extended sculls, 
and laughing to himself. 

Thomas went round the Jawn 
and through the shrubberies, visited 
the stable, where he cast an un- 
favourable glance at the ponies— 
and the farm, where he chucked a 
stone at the turkey-cock. Thence 
he sauntered into the country lane, 
and, strolling aimlessly onward, 
entered the path which leads up to 
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the easy-sloping downs. The path 
passes through a wood of beech- 
trees, which for the most part meet 
above it. On the left these trees 
are a mere belt, and Themas stopped 
again and again to Jook with wonder 
on visions of sweet country framed 
in leaves. In some places the land 
sloped gently downward from the 
wood, and was heavy with upright 
wheat or barley glancing in the sun 
like a polished silver floor ; in others 
it fell sharply away, and the gazer ~ 
saw the country below like another 
world in which were no unquiet 
thoughts and longings. Sunlight 
lay broad and deep on all the land, 
and far away the blue-grey earth 
and grey-blue sky melted together 
as thought and dream. Thomas 
sighéd as he saw below him the 
smoke rising straight from the 
hidden hotise. He was in’ a very 
sensitive mood, and some deep 
feeling of sympathy was stirred 
within bim as he watched the 
brown path quiver with light and 
shade. He saw the sunlight tangled 
in the beech-leaves, and started as 
along shaft slipped through and 
touched his upturned face. He was 
alone, and yet about him was a pre- 
sence and a power. He passed the 
old gate, which hung idle on its 
rusty hinges, and came out upon 
the open slope. A few yards from 
him Miss Dorian was scated, and, 
as she turned with a slight start, 
he saw a tear upon her cheek. 

“T did not know you were here. 
I am afraid I startled you.” 

“Oh no; but I am so sorry that 
all the fun is over.” 

They both spoke very quick, as 
if eager to avoid all misunderstand- 
ing. An awkward pause followed, 
and then Thomas made a stupend- 
ous effort to say something pleasant. 

“‘T wish I was Orlando,” he said, 
“he is so free, and can come here 
whenever he likes—at least, I mean 
whenever you like.” 
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There was another interval of 
silence, and then she asked, rather 
coldly, “ Are you so very busy ?” 

“1? Oh, well, lamrather. At 
least—but it doesn’t matter. What 
a lovely view !” 

“It is thought the best view of 
the house.” 

The young man looked for a few 
minutes, and after doubting whether 
he should say it, and deciding that 
of course he must not, observed 
forthwith, in a spirit of bravado, “ I 
almost wish I had never seen it.” 

He turned cold at the sound of 
his own words, but she did not de- 
mand an explanation. She only 
said, “ Thank you,” with a strange 
little smile. 

“T should like to say good-bye 
here,” he said, “and go away.” 
She turned her head and looked 
across the country. “ Good-bye,” 
he said as he behind her, 


and having said it he saw her eyes. 


He shivered from head to foot, and 
turned cold. Clearly he was the 
victim of some horrivle mockery. 
He walked towards the gate with 
an instinctive desire of flight. Then 
he wavered and turned back. 

“‘ Miss Dorian,” he n, speak- 
ing very quickly, “ it can’t be—-1 can’t 
think—you can’t be sorry because 
I—no, no. You must forgive me 
for being such a puppy.” She had 
risen and wanted to speak, but 
could only twist her glove. “ Good- 
bye,” he said again with a sort of 
sob, “and forget what a fool I have 
been.” She could not speak, but 


she made a little movement as if 
to hold out the twisted glove. He 
seized both hand and glove. “ Miss 
Dorian—Jeanie,” he cried, and here 
his voice failed him. 

An hour passed, and they were 
sitting on the hillside, and wonder- 
ing at the beauty of the world. 

“ Jearie,” said he, “ it will be an 
awful shock to your father.” 

“Not very great, I think,” said 
she. “I almost think he suspected 
something.” 

“ But | did not suspect myself. 
He does not know anything about 
me.” 

“Oh, yes, he does, Your friend 
talked of nothing but you.” 

“ Did he talk of me ?” asked he ; 
and then added suddenly, “ you 
don’t mean to say that Orlando 
knew ?” 

“T can’t say, but I think he 

essed ——” 

“That I loved you. Oh, Jeanie, 
I believe that everybody knew ex- 
cept me. But what on earth made 
you like me ?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, and 
smiled. 

“But it ought to have ended 
differently,” he maintained in an 
argumentative manner. 

“What ought to have ended 
differently ?” 

“The story. You ought to care 
for the hero, and nvt for his friend.” 

His words were words of com- 
plaint, but as he looked across the 
peaceful land there was great con- 
tentment in his heart. 
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PART V.—CHAPTER XII. 


Iva smiled at his ingenuity—her 
first smile that day. “You are 
indeed a friend,” said she. “He 
fears reproaches ; but, when he finds 
he is welcome, he will stay with 
me; and he shall have money to 
play with, and amuse himself how 
he likes. I kept too tight a rein on 
him, poor fellow; my good mother 
taught me prudence.” 

“ Yes ; but,” said Ashmead, “ you 
must promise me one thing, not 
to let him know how much money 
you have won, and not to go like a 
goose, and give him a lot at once. 
It never pays to part with power in 
this wicked world. You give him 
twenty pounds a-day, to A with, 
whenever he is cleaned out. Then 
the money will last your time, and 
he will never leave you.” 

“ Oh, how cold-hearted, and wise, 
you are!” said she. “ But such a 
humiliating position for him /” 

“Don’t you be silly. You won't 
keep him any other way.” 

“T will be as wise as 1 can,” 
sighed Ina. “T have had a bitter 
lesson. Only bring him to me, and 
then, who knows? I am achange: 
my love may revive his, and none 
of these pitiable precautions may 
be needed. They would Jower us 
both,” 

Ashmead groaned aloud. “I 
see,” said he. “ He'll soon clean 
you out. Ah, well! he can’t rob 
you of your voice, and he can’t rob 
you of your Ashmead.” 

They soon reached Frankfort. 
Ashmead put her into a carriage 
as agreed, and went to the “ Russie.” 

Ina sat, with her veil down, in 
the carriage, and waited Ashmead’s 
return with Severne. He was a 
long time coming. She began to 
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doubt ; and then to fear; and won- 
der why he was so long. 

At last he came in sight. 

He was alone. 

As he drew nearer she saw his 
face was thoroughly downcast. 

“My dear friend,” he faltered, 
“ you are out of luck to-day.” 

“ He will not come with you ?” 

“ Oh, he would come fast enough, 
if he was there; but he is gone.’ 

“Gone! To Homburg ?” 

“No. Unfortunately he is gone 
to England. Went off, by the fast 
train, an hour ago.” 

Ina fell back, in silence, just as if 
she had been struck in the face. 

“ He is travelling with an English 
family, and they have gone straight 
home. Here are their names. I 
looked in the visitors’ book, and 
talked to the servant, and all. Mr. 
Vizard, Miss Vizard a 

“ Vizard ?” 

“Yes— Miss Maitland, Miss 
Dover. Sec, I wrote them all down.” 

“Ob, I am unfortunate! Why 
was I ever born ?” 

“ Don’t say that, don’t say that. 
It is annoying: but we shall be 
able to trace him now ; and, besides, 
I see other ways of getting hold of 
him.” 

Ina broke in upon his talk; 
“Take me to the nearest church,” 
she cried. ‘“ Man’s words are vain. 
Ah, Jesu; Jet me cry to thee !” 

He took her to the nearest church. 
She went in, and prayed for full 
two hours. She came out, pale and 
listless, and Ashmead got her home 
how he could. Her very body 
seemed all crushed and limp. Ash- 
mead ieft her, sad at heart him- 
self. 

So long as she was in sight 
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Ashmead could think only of her 
misery. But the moment she was 
out of sight, he remembered the 
theatre. She was announced for 
Rosina that very night. He saw 
trouble of all sorts before him. He 
ran to the theatre, in great alarm, 
and told the manager she was taken 
very ill. He must change the 
bill. 


“Impossible !” was the reply. 


“Tf she can’t sing, I close.” 
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‘Ashmead went back to the “Star,” 

Ina was in her bedroom. 

He sent in a line,—*Can you 
sing to-night? If not, he says he 


‘must close.” 


The reply came back in rather 
atrembling hand. “I suffer too 
much by falsehood to break faith 
myself. I shall pray till night: 
and then I shall sing, If I die on 
the stage, all the better for me.” 

Was not this a great soul ? 


CHAPTER XIIl. 


That same morning, our English 
party snatched a hasty breakfast in 
travelling attire. Severne was not 
there ; but sent word to Vizard he 
should be there in time. 

This filled the cup: Zoe’s wound- 
ed pride had been rising higher and 
h aber all the night, and she came 
down rather pale, from broken rest, 
and sternly resclved. She had a 
few serious words with Fanny, and 
sketched her out a little map of 
conduct, which showed that she had 
thought the matter well over. 

But her plan bade fair to be 
deranged : Severne was not at the 
station: then came a change: Zoe 
was restless, and cast anxious 
glances. 

But at the second bell he darted 
into the carriage, as if he had just 
despatched some wonderful business 
to get there intime. Whilst the 
train was starting, he busied him- 
self in arranging his things; but, 
once started, he put on his sunn 
look, and pre to be, as al 
the life and soul of the party. 

But, for once, he met a frost. 
Zoe was wrap in impenetrable 
hauteur, and Fanny in polite in- 
difference. Never was loss of favour 
more ably marked, without the least 
ill-breeding, and no good handle 
given to seek an explanation. 

No doubt a straightforward man, 


with justice on his side, would have 
asked them plump, whether he had 
been so unfortunate as to offend, 
and how; and this was what Zoe 
secretly wished, however she might 
seem to repel it. But Severne was 
too crafty forthat. He had learned 
the art of waiting. 

After a few efforts at conversa- 
tion, and smooth rebuffs, he put on 
a surprised, mortified, and sorrowful 
air, and awaited the attack, which 
he felt would come soon or late. 

This skilful inertia baffled the 
fair, ina man; in a woman, they 
might have expected it; and, after 
a few hours, Zoe’s patience began to 
wear out. 

The train stopped for twenty 
minutes, and, even while they were 
snatching a little refreshment, the 
dark locks and the blonde came 
very close together; and Zoe, exas- 
perated by her own wounded pride 
avd the sullen torpor of her lover, 
gave Fanny fresh instructions, which 
nobody was better qualified to carry 
out than that young lady, as nobody 
was better able to baffle female 
strategy than the gentleman. 

This time, however, the ladies 
had certain advantages, to balance 
his subtlety, and his habit of stat- 
ing anything, true or false, that 


suited his immediate ae a 
They opened very cat-like. Fanny 
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affected to be outgrowing her ill- 
humour, and voluntee a civil 
word or two to Severne. There- 
upon Zoe tarned sharply away from 
Fanny; as if she disapproved her 
conduct : and es a book. Thies 
was pretty sly, and done, I suppose, 
to sae! all idea of combed es. 
tween the fair assailants; whereas 
it was a secret signal for the con- 
cert to come into operation, it being 
Fanny’s part to play upon Severne, 
and Zoe’s to watch, from her corner, 
every lineament of his face under 
fire. 

“ By the way, Mr. Severne,” said 
Fanny, apropos of a church ona 
hill they were admiring, “did you 
get your winnings ?” 

“ My winnings ! 
tical.” 

“AmI? Really I did not intend 
to be.” 

“No, no; forgive me; but that 
did seem a little cruel. Miss Dover, 
I was a heavy loser.” 

“ Not whilst we were there. The 
lady and gentleman who played 
with your money, won, oh, such a 
deal !” 

“The devil they did !” 

“Yes: did you not stay behind, 
last night, to get it? We neversaw 
you at the ‘ Russie.’ ” 

“T was very ill.” 

“ Bleeding at the nose ?” 

“No; that always relieves me 
when it comes, I am subject to 
fainting fits: once I lay insensible 
so long they were going to bury me. 
Now do pray tell me what makes 
you fancy anybody won a lot with 
my money.” 

“Well, I will. You know you 
left fifty pounds for a friend to bet 
with.” 

Severne stared ; but was too eager 
for information, to question her how 
- knew this. “ Yes, I did,” said 

e 


You are sarcas- 


“And you really don’t know 
what followed ?” 
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“Good heavens! How can I?” 

“ Well, then, as you ran out—to 
faint, Mademéiselle Klosking came 
in, just as she did at the opera, you 
know, the time before, when you 
ran out—to bleed. She slipped into 
ony chair the very moment you 
eft it; and your friend with the 
flaming neck-tie told her you had 
set him to bet with your money. 
By the by, Mr. Severne, how on 
earth do you and Mademoiselle 
Klosking, who have both so much 
taste in dress, come to have a mutual 
friend, vulgarity in person, with a 
velveteen coat and an impossible 
neck-tie !” dev 

“What are you talking about, 
Miss Dover? I do just know Made- 
moiselle Klosking; I met her. in 
society in Vienna, two years ago ; 
but that cad I commissioned to bet 
for me, I never saw before in my 
life. You are keeping me on tenter- 
hooks. My money—my money— 
my money! If you havea heart in 
your bosom, tell me what became 
of my money.” 

He was violent, for the first time 
since they had known him, and his 
eyes flashed fire. 

“Well,” said Fanny, beginning 
to be puzzled and rather frightened, 
“this man, who you say was a new 
acquaintance——” 

“Whom I say? Do you mean 
to tell me Iam a liar?” He <e 
bled rly in his b et, 
and troduced a card. “There,” 
said he, “this is the card he gave 
me, ‘Mr: Joseph Ashmead.’ Now 
may this train dash over the next 
viaduct, and take you and Miss 
Vizard to heaven, and me to hell, if 
I ever saw Mr. Joseph Ashmead’s face 
before. THE MonEY !— THE MONEY !” 

He uttered this furiously ; and it 
is a curious fact; but Zoe turned 
red, and Fanny pale. It was really 
in quite a cowed voice Miss Dover 
went on to say, “La! don’t fly out) 
like that. ‘Well, then, the man re- 
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fosed to bet with your money; so 
then Mademoiselle Klosking said 
she would; and she ps h, 
how she did play ! She doubled, and 
doubled, and doubled, hundreds up- 
on bundreds. She made a moun- 
tain of gold, and a pyramid of bank- 
notes; and she never stop till 
she broke the bank—there !” 

“With my money?” gasped 
Severne. 

“Yes, with your money: your 
friend with the loud tie pocketed it ; 
I beg your pardon, vot your friend 
—only hers. Harrington says he is 
her cher ami.” 

“The money is mine !” he shriek- 
ed. “I don’t care who played with 
it, it is mine. And the fellow had 
the impudence to send me back my 
£50 to the ‘ Russie.’ ” 

“What! you gave him your ad- 
dress?” This with an involuntary 
glance of surprise at Zoe. 

“Of course. Do you think I 
leave aman £50 to play with, 
and don’t give him my address? 
He has won thousands with my 
money, and sent me back my fifty, 
for a blind, the thief !”’ 

“ Well, really it is too bad,” ‘said 
Fanny. “But, there—I’m afraid 
you must make the best of it. Of 
course their sending back your £50 
shows they mean to keep their 
winnings.” . 

“ You talk like a woman,” said 
he; then, grinding his teeth, and 
stretching out a long muscular arm, 
he said, “I'll take the blackguard 
by the throat, and tear it out of 
him, though I tear his life out along 
with it.” 

All this time Zoe had been look- 
ing at him with concern, and even 
with admiration. He seemed more 
beautiful than ever, to her, under 
the influence of passion, and more 
of a man. 

“Mr. Severne,” said she, “be 
calm. Fanny has misled you, with- 
out intending it. She did not hear 


all that d between these two; 
I did. velveteen and neck-tie 
man refused to bet with your money. 
It was Mademoiselle Klosking who 
betted, and with her own money. 
She took £25 of her own, and £25 
of yours, and won two or three 
hundred in a few moments. Sure- 
ly, as a gentleman, you cannot ask 
a lady to do more than repay you 
your £25.” 

Severne was a little cowed by Zoe’s 
interference. He stood his ground ; 
but sullenly, instead of violently. 

“Miss Vizard, if I was weak 
enough to trust a lady with my 
money at a gambling-table I should 
expect foul play ; for I never knew 
a lady yet who would not cheat at 
cards, if she could. I trusted my 
money to a tradesman to bet with. 
If he takes a female partner, that is 
no business of mine; he is responsible 
all the same, and I'll have my 
money.” 

He jumped up at the word, and 
looked out at the window: he even 
fumbled with the door, and tried to 
open it. 

“ You had better jump out,” said 
Fanny. 

“ And then they would keep my 
money for good. No;” said he, 
“T’'ll wait for the nearest station.” 
Iie sank back into his seat, looking 
unatterable things. 

Fanny looked rather rueful, at 
first ; then she said, spitefully, “ You 
must be very sure of your influence 
with your old sweetheart. You for- 
get she has got another now: a 
tradesman, too. He will stick to 
the money, and make her stick to 
it. Their sending the £50 shows 
tha ” 

Zoe’s eyes were on him with 
microscopic power, and, with all his 
self-command, she saw him wince 
and change colour,, and give other 
signs that this shaft had told in 
many ways. 

Iie shut his countenance the next 
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moment; but it had opened, and 
Zoe was on fire with jealousy and 
suspicion. 

etuating Fanny regretted the 
turn things had taken, She did 
not want to lose a pleasant male 
— and she felt sure Zoe 
would be unhappy, and cross to her, 
if he went. “Surely, Mr. Severne,” 
she said, “ you will not desert us, 
and go back for so small a chance: 
why, we are a hnndred and fifty 
miles from Homburg, and all the 
nearer to dear old England. There, 
there—we must be kinder to you, 
and make you forget this misfor- 
tune,” 

Thus spoke the trimmer. The 
reply took her by surprise. 

“ And whose fault is it that I am 
obliged to get out a hundred and 
fifty miles from Homburg? You 
knew all this. You could bave got 
me a delay ofa few hours to go and 
get my due. You know I am a 
poorman. Withall your cleverness, 
you don’t know what made me poor, 
or you would feel some remorse, per- 
haps; but you know I am poorwhen 
most I could wish I was rich: you 
have heard that old woman there 
fling my poverty in my teeth; yet 
you could keep this from me—just 
to assist a cheat and play upon the 
feelings of a friend. Now, what 
good has that done you, to inflict 
misery on me in sport, on @ man 
who never gave you a moment’s 
pain if he could help it ?” 

Fanny looked ruefully this way 
and that, her face began to work, 
and she laid down her arms, if a 
lady can be said to do that, who 
lays down a strong weapon and 
takes up a stronger ; in other words, 
she burst out crying, and said no 
more. You see she was poor her- 
self. 

Severne took no notice of her; 
he was accustomed to make wothen 
cry. He thrust his head out of the 
window in hopes of seeing a station 
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near, ‘and his whole beiag was rest- 
less as if he would like to jump out. 

While he was in this condition 
of mind and body, the hand he had 
once kissed so rly, and shocked 


Miss Maitland, an envelope 
over his shoulder, with two lines 
written on it in pencil : 

“If you co Back To Homsure, 
oblige mE BY REMAINING there.” 


This demands an explaration, but 
it shall be brief. 

Fanny’s shrewd hint, that the 
money could only be obtained from 
Mademoiselle Klosking, had pierced 
Zoe through and through. Her 
mind grasped all that had happened, 
ail that impended, and, wisely de- 
clining to try and account for or 
concile all the jarring details, she 
settled, with a woman’s broad in- 
stinct, that, somehow or other, his 
going back to Homburg meant 

oing back to Mademoiselle Klos- 
ing. Whether that lady would 
buy him or not, she did not know. 
But going back to her, meant going 
a journey to see a rival, with conse- 
uences illimitable. 

She had courage ; she had pride; 
she had jealousy. She resolved to 
lose her lover, or have him all to 
herself. -Share him’ she would not, 
nor even endure the torture of the 
doubt. 

She took an envelope out of her . 
satchel, and, with the pencil attached 
to her chatelaine, wrote the fatal 
words, “ If yougo back to Homburg, 
oblige me by remaining there.” 

At .this moment she was not 
goaded by pique, nor any petty 
feeling. Indeed, his reproach to 
Fanny had touched her a little; 
and it was with the tear in her eye 
she came to the resolution, and 
handed him that line, which told 
him she knew her value, and, cost 
what it might, would part with any 
man forever rather than share him ~ 
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with the Klosking or any other 
woman. 

Severne took the line, eyed it, 
realised it, fell back from the win- 
dow, and dropped into his seat. 
This gave Zoe a consoling sense of 
power, She had seen her lover 
raging and restless, and wanting 
to jump out, yet now beheld him 
literally felled with a word from 
her hand. 

He leaned his head in his hand 
in a sort of broken-down, collapsed, 
dogged way that moved her pity, 
though hardly her respect. 

By-and-by it struck her as a very 
grave thing that he did not reply by 
word, nor even by look. He could 
decide with a glance, and why did 
he hesitate ? Was he really balancing 
her against Mademoiselle Klosking 
weighted with a share of his win- 
pings ? 

This doubt was wormwood to 
her pride and self-respect ; but his 
crushed attitude allayed in some 
degree the mere irritation his doubt 
caused. 

The minutes passed, and the miles : 
still that broken figure sat before her, 
with his face hidden by his white 
hand. 

Zoe’s courage began to faiter. 
Misgivings seized her, She had 
made that a matter of love which, 
after all, to a man, migbt be a mere 
matter of business. He was poor, 
too, and she had thrust her jealousy 
between him and money. He might 
have his pride too, and rebei against 
her affront. 

As for his thoughts, under that 
erushed exterior, which he put on 
for a blind, they were so deliberate 
and calculating, that I shall not mix 
them on this page with that pure 
and generous creature’s. Another 
time will do to reveal his sordid 
arithmetic. 

As for Zoe, she settled down into 
wishing, with all her heart, she had 

ot submitted her lover so impe- 
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riously to a test, the severity of 
which she now saw she had under- 
rated. 

Preseutly the speed of the train 

n to slacken—all too soon. 
She now dreaded to learn her fate, 
Was she, or was she not, worth a 
few thousand pounds ready money ? 

A signal-post was passed, prov- 
ing that they were about to enter a 
station. Yet another. Now the 
wheels were hardly turning. Now 
the platform was visible. Yet he 
never moved his white, delicate, 
womanish fingers from his forehead, 
but remained still absorbed, and 
looked undecided. 

At last the motion entirely ceased. 
Thén, as she turned her head to 
glean, if possible, the name of the 
place, he stole a furtive glance at 

er. She was pallid, agitated : he 
resolved upon his course. 

As soon as the train stopped, he 
opened the door and jumped out, 
without a word to Zoe, or even a 
look. 

Zoe turned pale as death, 
have lost him,” said she. 

“No, no,” cried Fanny. “See, 
he has not taken his cane and um- 
brella.” 

“ They will not keep him from 
flying to his money and _ her,” 
moaned Zoe. “ Did you not see? 
He never once looked at me, He 
could not. I am sick at heart,” 

This set Fanny fluttering. 
“There, let me out to speak to 
him.” 

“Sit quiet,” said Zoe, sternly. 

“No, no. If you love him 

“TI do love him—passionately. 
And therefore Tl die, rather than 
share him with any one.” 

“ But it is dreadful to be fixed 
here, and not allowed to move hand 
or foot.” 

“It is the jot of women. Let 
me feel the hand of a friend, that is 
all; for I am sick at heart.” 


“| 
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Fanny gave her her hand, and 
all the sympathy her shallow na- 
ture had to bestow. 

Zoe sat motionless, gripping her 
friend’s hand almost convulsively, 
a statue of female fortitude. 

This suspense could not last long. 
The officials ordered the travellers 
to the carriages: doors were opened, 
and slammed; the engine gave a 
snort, and only at that moment did 
Mr. Edward Severne tear the door 
open and bolt into the carriage. 

Oh, it was pitiable, but lovely, to 
see the blood rush into Zoe’s face, 
and the fire into her eye, and the 
sweet mouth expand in a smile of 
joy and triumph. 


She sat a moment, almost para-. 


lysed with pleasure, and then cast 
her eyes down, lest their fire should 
proclaim her feclings too plainly. 
As for Severne, he only glanced 
at her as he came in, and then 
shunned her eye. He presented to 
her the grave, resolved, countenance 
of a man, who has been forced to a 
decision, but means to abide by it. 
In reality he was delighted at the 
turn things had taken. The money 
was not necessarily lost, since he 
knew where it was ; and Zoe had com- 
promised herself beyond retreating. 
He intended to wear this anxious 
face a long while. But his artificial 
snow had to melt; so real a sun 
shone full on it; the moment he 
looked full at Zoe, she repaid him 
with such a point-blank beam of 
glorious tenderness and gratitude, as 
made him thrill with passion as well 
as triumph. He felt her whole 
heart was his, and, from that hour, 
his poverty would never be allowed 
to weigh with her. He cleared up, 
and left off acting, because it was 
superfluous: he had now only to 
bask in sunshine. Zoe, always 
tender, but coy till this moment, 
made love to him like a young 
goddess, Even Fanny yielded to 
the solid proof of sincerity he had 
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given, and was downright affec- 
tionate. 

He was king. And from one 
gradation to another, they entered 
Cologne with Severne seated be- 
tween the two girls, each with a 
hand in his, and a great disposition 
to pet him and spoil him ; more than 
once, indeed, a delicate head just 
grazed each of his square shoulders ; 
but candour compels me to own 
that their fatigue, and the yawing 
of the carriage at the time, were more 
to blame than the tired girls; for 
at the enormity there was a prompt 
retirement to a distance. Miss 
Maitland was in the next com 
ment fast asleep; and Vizard, from 
the first, had preferred male com- 
panions and tobacco. 

At Cologne they visited the pride 
of Germany, that mighty cathedral, 
which the middle ages projected, 
commenced, and left to decay of 
old age before completion, and our 
enterprising age will finish; but 
went on the same day. 

Before they reached England, 
the love-making between Severne 
and Zoe, though it never passed the 
bounds of good taste, was so ap- 
— to any female eye, that Miss 

aitland remonstrated severely with 
Fanny. 

But the trimmer was now won 
to the other side. She would not 
offend Aunt Maitland by owning 
her conversion. She said, hypo- 
critically, “ I am afraid it is no use 
objecting at present, aunt. The 
attachment is too strong on both 
sides. And, whether he is poor or 
not, he has sacrificed his money to 
her feelings, and so, now, she feels 
bound in honour. I know her; 
she won’t listen to a word now, 
auut: why irritate her? She would 
quarrel with both of us in a 
moment.” 

“ Poor girl !” said Miss Maitland ; 
and took the hint. She had still 
an arrow in her quiver—Vizard. 
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In mid-channel, ten miles south 
of Dover, she caught him in a lucid 
interval of non-smoke. She _ re- 
minded him he had promised her to 
give Mr. Severne a hint about Zoe. 

“So I did,” said he. 

* And have you ?” 

“Well, no; to tell the trath, I 
forgot.” 

“Then please’ do it now; for 
they are going on worse than ever.” 

* ll warn the fool,” said he. 

He did warn him, and in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

* Look here, old fellow. I hear 
you are—hum—paying a good deal 
of attention to my sister Zoe,” 

No answer. Severne on his 
guard, 

“Now you had better mind your 
eye. She is a very pretty girl, and 
you may find yourself entangled be- 
fore you know where you are.” 

Severne hung his head. “Of 
course I know it is great presump- 
tion in me.” 

“ Presumption ? — fiddlestick ! 
Such a man as you are ought not 
to be tied to any woman, or, if you 
must be, you ought not to go cheap. 
Mind, Zoe is a poor girl; only ten 
thousand in the world. Flirt with 
who you like; there is no harm in 
that; but don’t get seriously en- 
tangled with any of them. Good 
sisters, and good daughters, and 
good flirts, make bad wives.” 

“ Oh, then,” said Severne, “ it is 
only on her account you object.” 

“ Well, principally. And I don’t 
exactly object; I warn. In the 
first place, as soon as ever we get 
into Barfordshire, she will most 
likely jilt you. You may be only 
her Continental lover. How can 
I tell, or you either? And if not, 
and you were to be weak enough 
to marry her, she would develo 
unexpected vices directly—they all 
do; and you are not rich enough 
to live in a house of your own, you 
would have to live in mine; a 


fine fate for a rising blade like 
you.” 

“ What a terrible prospect ! to be 
tied to the best friend in England, 
as well as the loveliest woman,” 

“Oh, if that is the view you 
take,” said Vizard, beaming with 
delight, “it is no use talking reason 
to you,” 

When they reached London, 
Vizard gave Miss Maitland an out- 
line of this conversation; and, so 
far from seeing the humour of it 
—which, nevertheless, was pretty 
strong, and characteristic of the 
man and his one foible—she took 
the huff, and would not even stay 
to dinner at the hotel. She would 


. go into her own county by the next 


train, bag and baggage. 

Mr. Severne was the only one who 
offered to accompany her to the 
Great Western Railway. She de- 
clined. He insisted; went with 
her; got her ticket, numbered and 
arranged her packages, and saw her 
safely off, with an air of profound 
respect and admirably-feigned re- 


gret. 

That she was the dupe of his art, 
may be doubted: that he lost noth- 
ing by it, is certain. Men are 
not ruined by civility. As soon as 
she was seated, she said, “I beg, 
sir, you will waste no more time 
with me. Mr. Severne, you have 
behaved to me like a gentleman, 
and that is very unusual in a mat 
of your age nowadays. I cannot 
alter my opinion about my niece 
and you: but I am sorry you are 
a poor gentleman—much too poor 
to marry her—and I wish I could 
make you a rich one ; but I cannot. 
There is my band.” 

You should have seen the air of 
tender veneration with which the 
young Machiavel bowed over her 
hand, and even imprinted a light 
touch on it with his velvet lips. 

Then he retired, disconsolate, and, 
once out of sight, whipped into 4 
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gin-palace and swallowed a quar- 
tern of neat brandy, to take the 
taste out of his mouth, as he pre- 
tended. “Go it, Ned,” said he, to 
himself; “ you can’t afford to make 
enemies.” 

The old lady went off bitter against 
the whole party except Mr. Sev- 
erne ; and he retired to his friends, 
disembarrassed of the one foe he 
had not turned into a downright 
friend, but only disarmed. Well 
does the great Voltaire recommend 
what he well calls “le grand art de 
plaire.” 

Vizard sent Harris into Barford- 
shire, to prepare for the comfort 
of the party, and to light fires in 
all the bedrooms, though it was 
summer, and to see the beds, blan- 
kets, and sheets aired at the very 
fires of the very rooms they were 
to be used in. This sacred office 
he never trusted to a housekeeper : 
he used even to declare, as the 
result of experieuce, that it was 


beyond the intellect of any woman 
really to air mattressi:s, blankets, . 


and sheets—all three. He had also 
a printed list he ysed to show about, 
of five acquaintances, stout fellows 
all, whom “little bits of women” 
(such was his phraseology) had laid 
low with damp beds, having crip- 
pled two for life with rheumatism 
and Jumbago, and sent three to 
their long home. 

Meantime Severne took the ladies 
to every public attraction by day 
and night; and Vizard thanked him, 
before the fair, for his considera- 
tion in taking them off his hands ; 
and Severne retorted by thanking 
him for leaving them on his. 

_ It may seem, at first, a vile selec- 
tion; but I am going to ask the 
ladies who honour me with their 
attention, to follow, not that ga 
amorous party of three, but this sol- 
itary cynic on his round. 

_ Taking a turn round the garden 
in Leicester Square, which was new 
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to him, Harrington Vizard’s obser- 
vant eye saw a young lady rise up 
from a seat, tg go, but turn pale 
directly, and sit down again upon 
the arm of the seat as if for sup- 


port. 

“ Hollo !” said Vizard, in his 
blunt way, “you are not well. 
What can I do for you ?” 

“T am all right,” said she; “ please 
go on,”—the latter words in a tone 
that implied she was not a novice, 
and the attentions of gentlemen to 
strange ladies were suspected. 

“| beg your pardon,” said Vizard, 
coolly. “ You are not all, right. 
You look as if you were going to 
faint.” 

“ What, are my lips blue ?” 

“No; but they are pale.” 

“Well, then, it is not a case of 
fainting. It may be exhaustion.” 

“You -know best. What shall 
we do?” 

“Why, nothing. 
our own business,” 

“With all my heart; my 
business just now is to offer you 
some restorative—a glass of wine.” 

“Oh yes! The idea of me going 
into a public-house with you! Be- 
sides, I don’t believe in stimulants. 
Strength can only enter the human 
body one way. I know what is the 
matter with me.” 

“What is it ?” 

“T am not obliged to tell you.” 

“Of course you are not obliged ; 
but you might as well.” 

“ Well, then, it is Hunger.” 

“ Hanger !” 

“ Hunger — famine — starvation. 
Don’t you know English ?” 

“T hope you are not serious, 
madam,” said Vizard, very gravely. 
‘“‘ However, if ladies will say such 
things as that, men with stomachs 
in their bosoms must act accord- 
ingly. Oblige me by taking my 
arm, as you are weak, and we, will 
adjourn to that eating-house over 
the way.” 


Yes; mind 
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“ Much obliged,” said the lady 
satirically ; “ our acquaintance is not 
quite long enough fgr that.” 

He looked at ber; a tall, slim, 
young lady, black merino, by no 
means new, clean cuffs and collar, 
leaning against the chair for sup- 
port, and yet sacrificing herself to 
conventional propriety, and even 
withstanding him with a pretty 
little air of defiance that was piti- 
able, her pallor and the weakness 
of her body considered. 

The poor woman-hater’s bowels 
began to yearn. “ Look here, you 
little spitfire,” said he ; “if you don’t 
instantly take my arm, I'll catch 
you up, and carry you over, with 
no more trouble than you would 
carry a thread-paper.” 

She looked him up and down 
very keenly, and at last with a slight 
expression of feminine approval, the 
first she had vouchsafed him. Then 


she folded her arms, and levelled 
her little nose at him like a bayo- 


net, “ You daren’t. I'll call the 
olice.” 

“If you do, I'll tell them you are 
my little cousin, mad as a March 
hare; starving, and won’t eat. Come, 
how is it to be?” Ile advanced 
upon her. 

“You can’t be in earnest, sir,” 
sail she, with sudden dignity. 

“Am I not, though? You don’t 
know me, lam used to be obeyed. 
If you don’t go with me like a 
sensible girl, I'll carry you—to 
your dinner—like a ruffian.” 

“ Then I'll go—like a lady,” said 
she, with sudden humility. 

He offered her his arm. She 
passed hers within; but leaned as 
lightly as possible on it, and her 
poor pale face was a little pink as 
they went. 

He entered the eating-house, and 
asked for two portions of cold roast 
beef, not to keep her waiting. They 
were brought. 

“ Sir,” said she, with a subjugat- 
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ed air, “ will you be so good as cut 
up the meat small, and pass it to 
me a bit or two at a time ?” 

He was surprised, but obeyed her 
orders. 

“ And if you could make me talk 
a little? Because, at sight of the 
meat so near me, I feel like a tigress 
—poor human nature! Sir, I have 
not eaten meat for a week, nor food 
of avy kind this two days.” 

“Good God !” 

“So I must be pradent. People 
have gorged themselves with furious 
eating under those circumstances ; 
that is why I asked you to supply 
me slowly. Thank you. You need 
not look at me like that., Better 
folk than I have died of hunger. 
Something tells me I have reached 
the lowest spoke, when I have been 
indebted to a stranger for a meal.” | 

Vizard felt the water come into 
his eyes; but he resisted that piti- 
able weakness. ‘“ Bother that non- 
sense |” said he. “ll introduce 
myself, and then you can’t throw 
stranger in my teeth. Iam Harring- 
ton Vizard, a Barfordshire sqaire.” 

“TI thought you were not a 
Cockney.” 

“Lord forbid! Does that infor- 
mation entitle me to any in return!” 

“T don’t know; but, whether or 
no, my name is Rhoda Gale.” 

“ Have another plate, Miss Gale ?” 

“ Thanks,” 

He ordered another. 

“T am proud of your confiding 
your name to me, Miss Gale ; but, 
to tell the truth, what I wanted to 
know is how a young lady of your 
talent and education could be so 
badly off as you must be. It is not 
impertinent curiosity.” 

The young lady reflected a mo- 
ment. “Sir,” said she, “I don’t 
think it is; and I would not much 
mind telling you. Of course I 
studied you before I came here. 
Even hunger would not make me 
sit in a tavern beside a fool, or 4 
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snob, or—(with a faint blush)—a 
libertine. But to tell one’s own 
story, that is so egotistical, for one 
thing.” 

“Oh, it is never egotistical to 
oblige.” 

“ Now that is sophistical. Then, 
again, I am afraid I could not tell 
it to you without crying, because 
you seem rather a manly man, and 
some of it might revolt you, and 
you might sympathise right out, 
and then I should break down.” 

“No matter: do us both good.” 

“Yes, but before the waiters and 
people! See how they are staring 
at us already !” 

“We will have another go in at 
the beef, and then adjourn to the 
garden for your narrative.” 

“No; as much garden as you 
like, but no more beef. I have 
eaten one sirloin, I reckon. Will 


you give me one cup of black tea 
without sugar or milk ?” 
Vizard gave the order. 


She seemed to think some ex- 
planation necessary, though he did 
not. 

“One cup of tea agrees with m 
brain and nerves,” said she. “It 
steadies them. That is a matter of 
individual experience. I should 
not prescribe it to others any the 
more for that.” 

Vizard sat wondering at the girl. 
He said to himself, “ What is she ? 
a lusus nature ?” 

When the tea came, and she had 
sipped a little, she perked up won- 
derfully. Said she, ‘ Oh, the magic 
effect of food eaten judiciously ! 
Now I am a lioness, and do not 
fear the future. Yes, I will tell 
you my story—and, if you think 
you are going to hear a love-story, 
you will be finely disappointed. 
No, sir,” said she, with rising fer- 
vour and heightened colour, *‘ you 
will hear a story the public, is 
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deeply interested in and does not 
know it; ay, a story, that will cer- 
tainly be referred to with wonder 
and shame whefever civilisation 
shall become a reality, and law cease 
to be a tool of injustice and mono- 
oly. She paused a moment: then 
said, a little doggedly, as one used 
to encounter prejudice, “I am 
a medical student; a would-be 
doctor.” 

“Ah!” 

“ And so well qualified by genuine 
gifts, by study from my infancy, by 
zeal, quick senses, and cultivated 
jodgment, that, were all the leading 

ondon physicians examined to- 
morrow by qualified persons at the 
same board as myself, most of those 
wealthy practitioners—not all, mind 
you—would cut an indifferent figure 
in modern science compared with 
me, whom you have had to rescue 
from starvation—because I am a 
woman,” 

Her eye flashed. But she mod- 
erated herself, and said, “That is 
the outline; and it is a grievance. 
Now grievances are bores. You 
san escape this ane before it is too 
late.” 

“Tf it lies with me, I demand 
the minutest details,” said Vizard, 
warmly. 

“You shall have them; and true 
to the letter.” 

Vizard settled the small account, 
and adjourned, with his companion, 
to the garden, She walked by 
his side, with her face sometimes 
thoughtfully bent on the ground, 
and sometimes confronting him with 
ardour, and told him a true story, 
the simplicity of which I shall try 
not to spoil with any vulgar arts of 
fiction. 


A LITTLE NARRATIVE OF DRY FACTS 
TOLD TO A WOMAN-HATER, BY A 
WOMAN. 
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“My father was an American, 
my mother English.. I was born 
near Epsom, and lived there ten 
years. Ther my father had pro- 
perty left him in Mastachusetts, and 
we went to Boston. Both my 
parents educated me, and began 
very early. I observe that most 
parents are babies at teaching, com- 
pared with mine, My father was a 
linguist, and taught me to lisp Ger- 
map, French, and English; my 
mother was an ideaed,woman: she 
taught me three rarities—attention, 
observation, and accuracy. If I 
went a walk in the country, I had 
to bring her home a budget; the 
men and women on the road, their 
dresses, appearance, countenances, 
and words; every kind of bird in 
the air, and insect and chrysalis in 
the hedges; the crops in the fields, 
the flowers and herbs on the banks. 
If I walked in the town, I must 
not be eyes and no eyes; woe be- 
tide me if I could only report the 
dresses, Really, L.have known me, 
when I was but eight, come home 
to my mother laden with details, 
when perhaps an untrained girl of 


eighteen could only have specified, 


that she had gone up and down a 
thoroughfare. Another time moth- 
er would take me on a visit: next 
day, or perhaps next week, she 
would expect me to describe every 
article of furniture in her friend’s 
room, and the books on the table, 
and repeat the conversation, the 
topics at all events. She taught 
me to master history accurately. 
To do this she was artful enough to 
turn sport into science. She utilis- 
ed a game: young people in Boston 
play it. A writes an anecdote on 
paper, or perhaps produces it in 
print. She reads it off to B. B 
goes away, and writes it down by 
memory; then reads her writing 


out to C. C has to listen, and con- 
vey her impression to paper. This 
she reads to D, and D goes and 
writes it. Then the original story 
and D’s version are compared ; and 
generally speaking, the difference 
of the two is a caution—against oral 
tradition : when the steps of devi- 
ation are observed, it is quite a 
study. 

“ My mother, with her good wit, 
saw there was something better than 
fun to be got out of this. She 
trained my memory of great things 
with it. She began with striking 
passages of history, and played the 
game with father and me. But, as 
my power of retaining, and. repeat- 
ing correctly, grew, by practice, 
she enlarged the business, and kept 
enriching my memory, so that | 
began to have tracts of history at 
my fingers’ ends. As J grew older, 


she extended the sport to laws and 
the great public controversies in re- 
ligion, politics, and philosophy that 
have agitated the world. But here 
she had to get assistance from her 


learned friends. She was a woman 
valued by men of intellect, and she 
had no mercy—milked jurists, phy- 
sicians, and theologians, and histo- 
rians, all into my little pail. To be 
sure, they were as kind about it as 
she was unscrupulous, They saw | 
was a keen student, and gave my 
mother many a little gem in writing. 
She read them out to me: I listen- 
ed hard, and thus I fixed many 
great and good things in my trained 
memory ; and repeated them against 
the text: I was never allowed to 
see that. 

“ With-this sharp training, school 
subjects were child’s play to me, 
and I won a good many prizes very 
easily. My mother would not let 
me waste a single minute over 
music, She used to say, ‘ Music 
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extracts what little brains a girl 
has, Open the piano, you shut 
the understanding.’ I am afraid I 
bore you with my mother.” 

“Not at all, not at all. I ad- 
mire her,” 


“Oh, thank you—thank you, sir.. 


She never uses big words; so it is 
only of late I have had the nous 
to see how wise she is: she cor- 
rected the special blots of the fe- 
male character in me; and it is 
sweet to me to talk of that dear 
friend. What would I give to see 
her here !” 


“Well, then, sir, she made 
me, as far as she could, a—what 
shall I say ?—a kind of little in- 
tellectual gymnast, fit to begin 
any study; but she left me to 
choose my own line, Well, I was 
for natural history first; began 
like a girl; gathered wild flowers 
and simples at Epsum, along with 
an old woman: she discoursed on 
their traditional virtues, and knew 
little of their real properties; that 
[ have discovered. since. . 

“From herbs to living things; 
never spared a chrysalis, but always 
took it home, and watched it break 
into wings. Hung over the ponds 
in June, watching the eggs of the 
frog turn to tadpoles, and the tad- 
poles to Johnny Crapaud. I obey- 
ed Scripture in ove thing, for I 
studied the ants and their ways. 

“TI collected birds’ eggs. At 
bine, not a boy in the parish could 
find more ‘nests {in a day than I 
could. With birds’-nesting, buy- 
ing, and now and then begging, I 
made a collection, that figures in a 
museum over the water, and is en- 
titled, ‘Eggs of British Birds.’ 
The colours attract, and people al- 
Ways stop at it. But it does no 
Justice whatever to the great variety 
of sea-birds’ eggs on the coast of 
Britain, r 


“ When I had learned what little 
they teach in schools, especially 
drawing, and that is useful in scien- 
tific pursuits, I was allowed to 
choose my own books, and attend 
lectures. One blessed day I sat 
and listened to Agassiz—ah! No 
tragedy well played, nor opera sung, 
ever moved a heart so deeply as he 
moved mine, that great and earnest 
man, whose enthusiasm for nature 
was as fresh as my own, and his 
knowledge a thousand times larger. 
Talk of heaven opening to the 
Christian pilgrim as he passes Jor- 
dan! Why, God made earth as 
well as heaven, and it is worthy of 
the Architect ; and it is a joy divine 
when earth opens to the true ad- 
mirer of God’s works. Sir, earth 
opened to.me, as Agassiz discoursed. 

“TI followed him about like a 
little bloodhound, and dived into 
the libraries after each subject he 
treated or touched. 

“Tt was another little epoch in 
my life when I read White’s letters 
to Pennant about natural history in 
Selborne. Selborne is an English 
village, not half so pretty as most ; 
and, until Gilbert White came, no- 
body saw anything there worth 
printing. His book showed me 
that the humblest spot in nature 
becomes extraordinary the moment 
extraordinary observation is applied 
to it. I must mimic Gilbert White 
directly. I pestered my poor parents 
to spend a month or two in the 
depths of the country, on the verge of 
a forest. They yielded, with groans ; 
I kissed them, and we rusticated. 
I pried into every living thing, not 
forgetting my old friends the insect 
tribe. Here I found ants with 
grander ideas than they have to 
home, and satisfied myself they 
have more brains than apes. They 
co-operate more, and in complicated 
things. Sir, there are ants that 
make greater marches, for their size, 
than Rapolede’s invasion of Russia. 
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Even the less nomad tribes will 
march through fields of grass, where 
each blade is a high gum-tree to 
them, and never lose the track. I 
saw an army of red ants, with gen- 
erals, captains, and ensigns, start 
at daybreak, march across a road, 
through a hedge, and then through 
high grass till noon, and surprise a 
fortification of black ants and take 
it after a sanguinary resistance. All 
that must have been planned before- 
hand, you know, and carried out to 
the letter. Once I found a colony 
busy on some hard ground, prepar- 
ing an abode. I happened to have 
been microscoping a wasp, so I threw 
him down among the ants.. They 
were disgusted. They ran about 
collecting opinions. Presently half 


of them burrowed into the earth 
below and undermined him, till he 
lay on a crust of earth as thin as 
a wafer, and a deep grave below. 
Then they all got on him except 


one, and he stood pompous on a 
pebble and gave orders. The earth 
broke—the wasp went down into 
his grave—and the ants soon cover- 
ed him with loose earth, and resumed 
their domestic architecture. I con- 
cluded that though the monkey 
resembles man most in body, the 
ant comes nearer him in mind. As 
for dogs, I don’t know where to rank 
them in nature, because they have 
been pupils of man for centuries, I 
bore you ?” 

“ No.” 

“Oh yes, I do: an enthusiast is 
always a bore. ‘Les facheux’ of 
Moliére are just enthusiasts. Well, 
sir, in one word, I was a natural 
philosopher—very small, but earnest ; 
and, in due course, my studies 
brought me to the wonders of the 
human body. I studied the out- 
lines of anatomy in books and 
plates, and prepared figures; and 
from that, by degrees, I was led on 
to surgery and medicine—in books, 
you understand ; and they are only 
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half the battle. Medicine is a thing 
one can do; it is a noble science, a 
practical science, and a subtle sci- 
ence, where I thonght my powers of 
study and observation might help 
me to be keen at reading symptoms, 
and do good to man, and be a 
famous woman; so I concluded to 
benefit mankind and myself. Stop! 
that sounds like self-deception. It 
must have been myself and man- 
kind I concluded to benefit. Any 
way, I pestered that small section 
of mankind, which consisted of my 
parents, until they consented to let 
me study medicine in Europe.” 

“ What! all by yourself?” 

“Yes. Oh, girls are very in- 
dependenf in the States, and govern 
the old people. Mine said ‘ No’ a 
few dozen times; but they were 
bound to end in ‘ Yes,’ and I went 
to Zurich. I studied hard there, 
and earned the approbation of the 
professors: but the school deteri- 
orated; too many ladies poured in 
from Russia; some were not in 
earnest, and preferred flirting to 
study, and did themselves no good, 
and made the male students idie, 
and wickeder than ever-—if pos- 
sible.” 

“What else could you expect!” 
said Vizard. 

“Nothing else from unpicked 
women. But, when all the schools 
in Europe shall be open—as they 
ought to be, and must, and shall— 
there will be no danger of shallow 
girls crowding to any particular 
school. Besides, there will be a 
more strict and rapid routine of ex- 
amination then to sift out the fe- 
male flirts—and the male dunces 
along with them, I hope. 

“Well, sir, we few, that really 
meant medicine, made inquiries, 
and heard of a famous old school 
in the south of France, where 
women had graduated of old; and 
two of us went there to try—an 
Italian lady and myself. We cat 
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ried good testimonials from Zu- 
tich; and, not to frighten the 
Frenchmen at starting, I attacked 
them alone. Cornelia was my 
elder, and my superior in attain- 
ments; she was a true descendant 
of those learned ladies who have 
adorned the chairs of philosophy, 
jurisprudence, anatomy, and medi- 
cine in her native country ; but she 
has the wisdom of the serpent, as 
well as of the sage; and she put 
me forward because of my red hair. 
She said that would be a passport 
to the dark philosophers of France.” 

“ Was not that rather foxy, Miss 
Gale ?” 

“Foxy as my hair itself, Mr. Vi- 
zard,” 

“Well, I applied to a professor. 
He received me with profound 
courtesy and feigned respect, but 
was staggered at my request to 
matriculate. He gesticulated and 
bowed @ la Frangaise, and begged 


the permission of his foxy-haired 
invader from northern climes to 


consult his colleagues. Would I 
do him the great honour to call 
again next day at twelve? I did, 
and met three other polished autho- 
tities, One spoke for all, and said: 
If I had not brought with me 
proofs of serious study, they should 
have dissuaded me very earnestly 
from a science [ could not graduate 
in without going through practical 
courses of anatomy and clinical 
surgery. That, however (with a 
regular French shrug), was my busi- 
ness, not theirs. It was not for 
them to teach me delicacy, but 
rather to learn it from me, 
That was a. French sneer. The 
French are un gens moqueur, you 
know. I received both shrug and 
sneer like marble. He ended it all 
by saying: The school had no 
written law excluding doctresses ; 
and the old records proved women 
had graduated, and even lectured, 
there. I had only to pay my fees, 
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my routine of 
studies. So I was admitted on 
sufferance; but I soon earned the 
good opinion of the professors, and 
of this one in particular: and then 
Cornelia applied for admission, and 
was let in too. We lived together, 
and had no secrets; and ‘I think, 
sir, 1 may venture to say that we 
showed some little wisdom, if you 
consider our age, and all that was 
done to spoil us. As to parrying 
their little sly attempts at flirta- 
tion, that is nothing; we came 
prepared: but, when our fellow- 
students found we were in earnest, 
and had high views, the chivalrous 
spirit of a gallant nation took fire, 
and they treated us with a delicate 
reverence that might have turned 
any woman’s head. But we had 
the credit of a sneered-at sex to 
keep up, and felt our danger, and 
warned each other; and I remem- 
ber I told Cornelia how many 
young ladies in the States I had 
seen puffed up by the men’s extra- 
vagant homage, and become spoiled 
children, and offensively arrogant 
and discourteous; so I entreated 
her to check those vices in me the 
moment she saw them coming. 

“ When we had been here a year, 
attending all the lectures—clinical 
medicine and surgery included— | 
news came that one British school, 
Edinburgh, had shown symptoms 
of yielding to Continental civilisa- 
tion, and relaxing monopoly. That 
turned me north directly. My 
mother is English: I wanted to be 
a British doctress, not a French. 
Cornelia had misgivings, and even 
condescended to cry over me. But 
I am a mule, and always was. Then 
that dear friend made terms with 
me; I must not break off my con- 
nection with the French school, she 
said. No; she had thought it well 
over: I must ask leave of the French 
professors to study in the north, 
and bring back notes about those 
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distant Thulians, Says she, ‘ Your 
studies in that savage island will be 
allowed to go for something here, if 
you improve your time; and you 
will be sure to, sweetheart, that I 
may be always proud of you.’ Dear 
Cornelia !” 

“ Am I to believe all this?” said 
Vizard. “Can women be such true 
friends ?” 

“ What cannot women be? 
What !! are you one of those who 
take us for a clique? Don’t you 


know more than half mankind are 
women ?” 

“ Alas!” 

“ Alas for them!” said; Rhoda, 


sharply. 

" Well, well,” said Vizard, put- 
ting on sudden humility, “ don’t let 
us quarrel, I hate quarrelling— 
where I’m sure to get the worst, 
Ay, friendship is a fine thing, in 
men or women; a far nobler sen- 
timent than love. You will not 
admit that, of course, being a 
woman.” 

“Oh yes, I will,” said she. 
“Why, I have observed love atten- 
tively ; and I pronounce it a fever of 
the mind. It disturbs the judgment, 
and perverts the conscience, You 
side with the beloved, right or 
wrong. What personal degrada- 
tion! I observe, too, that a grand 
passion is a grand misfortune ; they 
are always in a storm of hope, 
fears, doubt, jealousy, rapture, rage, 
and the end deceit, or else satiety. 
Friendship is steady, and peaceful ; 
not much jealousy, no heart-burn- 
ings. It strengthens with time, 
and survives the smallpox, and a 
wooden leg. It doubles our joys, 
and divides our grief, and lights 
and warms our lives with a steady 
flame. Solem e mundo tollunt, qui 
tollunt amicitiam.” 

“ Hollo!” cried Vizard. “ What! 
you know Latin too?” 

“ Why, of course—a smattering ; 
or how could I read Pliny, and 
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Celsus, and ever so much more 
rubbish, that custom chucks down 
before the gates of knowledge, and 
says, ‘There—before you go the 
right road, you ought to go the 
wrong; if is usual’? Study now, 
with the reverence they don’t 
deserve, the non-observers of an- 
tiquity.” 

“Spare me the ancients, Miss 
Gale,” said Vizard, “and reveal me 
the girl of the period. When I was 
so ill-bred as to interrupt you, you 
had left France, crowned with 
laurels, and were just invading 
Britain.” 

Something in his words or his 
tone discouraged the subtle obser- 
ver, and she said, coldly, “ Excuse 
me; I have hardly the courage. 
My British history is a tale of in- 
justice, suffering, insult, and, worst 
of all, defeat. I cannot promise to 
relaté it with that composure who- 
ever pretends to science ought: the 
wound still bleeds.” 

Then Vizard was vexed with him- 
self, and looked grave and concerned. 
He said, gently, “ Miss Gale, I am 
sorry to give you pain; but what 
you have told me is so new and in- 
teresting, I shall be disappointed if 
you withhold the rest; besides, you 
know it gives no lasting pain to re- 
late our griefs. Come—come—be 
brave, and tell me.” 

“Well, I will,” said she. “In- 
deed some instinct moves me. 
Good may come of my telling it 
you. I think—somehow—you are 
—a—just—man.” 

In the act of saying this, she 
fixed her grey eyes steadily and 
searchingly upon Vizard’s face, so 
that he could scarcely meet them, 
they were so powerful; then, sud- 
denly, the observation seemed to 
die out of them, and reflection to 
take its place; those darting eyes 
were turned inwards. It was 4 
marked variety of power. There 
was something wizard-like in the 
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vividness with which two distinct 
mental processes were presented by 
the varied action of a single organ : 
and Vizard then began to suspect 
that a creature stood before him 
with a power of discerning and 
digesting truth, such as he had not 
yet encountered either in man or 
woman. She entered on her British 
adventures in her clear silvery voice ; 
it was not, like Ina Klosking’s, 
rich, and deep, and tender: yet it 
had a certain gentle beauty to those 
who love truth, because it was dis- 
passionate, yet expressive, and cool, 
yet not cold: one might call it 
truth’s silver trumpet. 

On the brink of this extra- 
ordinary passage I pause to make 
no less than three remarks in my 
own person. Ist, Let no reader of 
mine allow himself to fancy Rhoda 
Gale and her antecedents are a mere 
excrescence of my story: she was 
rooted to it even before the first 
scene of it—the meeting of Ash- 


mead and the Kloshing—and this 


will soon appear. 2d, She is now 
going into a controverted matter ; 
and though she is sincere and truth- 
ful, she is of necessity a partisan. 
Do not take her for a "judge. You 
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be the judge. 3d, But, asa jndge 
never shuts his mind to either side, 
do not refuse her a fair hearing. 
Above all, do not underrate the 
question. Let not the balance of 
your understanding be so upset by 
ephemeral childishness, as to fancy 
that it matters much whether you 
break an egg top or bottom, because 
Gulliver’s two nations went to war 
about it; or that it matters much 
whether your Queen is called Queen 
of India or ‘Empress, because two 
parties made a noise about it, and 
the country has wasted ten thousand 
square miles of good paper on the 
subject. Fight against these illu- 
sions of petty and ephemeral minds. 
It does not matter to mankind 
whether any one woman is called 
Queen, or Empress, of India; and 
it matters greatly to mankind 
whether the whole race of women 
are to be allowed to study medi- 
cine, and practise it, if they can ri- 
val the male, or are to be debarred 
from testing their scientific abil- 
ity, and so ‘outlaw ed, though taxed 
in defiance of British liberty, and 
in justice human and divine, by 
eleven hundred lawgivers—most of 
’em fools. 
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Tus is a most interesting and 
valuable book. Its different chap- 
ters appeared in successive num- 
bers of the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes’ in 1875, and, translated 
by Mrs. Tait, now appear in the 
form of a separate volume. They 
are written by M. Julian Klaczko, 
an ex-deputy of the Parliament of 
Vienna, who in 1871 retired from 
politics, but who, nevertheless, 
quotes in this volume only such 
documents and despatches as have 
hitherto, by fair means or by foul, 
found their way before the public 
eye, rightly deeming himself “ bound 
by the obligations laid upon him 
by professional secrecy, and by the 
elementary rules of state service.” 
The object is to trace out the work- 
ings and the results of a ten years’ 
partnership between the two fam- 
eus Chancellors of Russia and Ger- 
many, Prince Gortschakoff and 
Prince Bismarck; and these are 
delineated with considerable artistic 
power, and in a manner which be- 
tokens considerable political insight, 
and an intimate acquaintance with 
the diplomatic world. The mo- 
mentous partnership or understand- 
ing between these powerful states- 
men, to which is traced the down- 
fall of Austria and France, the 
unification of Germany, the eclipse 
of Europe, and the quiescence of 
Russia, is said to have lasted from 
the occasion of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question down to the Empe- 
ror William’s journey to Russia in 
the spring of 1873 to pay his debt 
of gratitude to the Czar. M. Klac- 
zko approaches the recital of these 


marvellous events, if to some extent 
from an Austrian, before all things 
from a European, point of view, 
“Taking a broad view,” he ex- 
claims, “it is in truth a matter 
of congratulation that the sceptre 
of the West has slipped from the 
hands of a turbulent volcanic na- 
tion, always engaged in some propa- 
ganda, now Jacobin, now Ultra- 
montane, but ever revolutionary, 
to fall into the grasp of the most 
orderly, most hierarchical, and best- 
disciplined state in Europe.” Sa- 
dowa and Sedan were Protestant 
victories over the two chief Cath- 
olic Powers, fitly followed by the 
struggle into which Prince Bis- 
marck has plunged against the 
Vatican. But upon the part which 
tussia has played during this por- 
tion of European history M. Klac- 
zko isremarkably severe. He traces 
it entirely to a policy of spite against 
Austria for imaginary wrongs dur- 
ing the Crimean War — against 
France for its interference with re- 
gard to Poland, to a policy which 
was totally opposed to the traditions 
of Russian diplomacy, which has 
substituted along the whole line of 
frontier, in place of ‘a purely and 
exclusively defensive combination,” 
in which Russia had the paramouat 
influence, a gigantic military power, 
ambitious, full of enterprise, and 
vbliged by its very position to 
undertake the championship of 
what are called “ Western inter- 
ests.” He declares that the same 
Power which struck down Austria 
at Sadowa and France at Sedan, 
could at will deal Russia a mortal 
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blow through the gates of Poland; 
and that a proposal to do so was 
warmly discussed in 1871 by “a 
group of I{ungarian statesmen sup- 
posed to be to some considerable 
extent in Prince Bismarck’s confi- 
dence.” He points to the views held 
by Prussia in 1863 as to the left 
bank of the Vistula, “the natural 
frontier,” and argues that Teuton 
aspirations are ever on the increase 
in Courland and Livonia. The 
grateful disposition of the Emperor 
William may influence destiny for 
atime; yet even he is capable of 
resigning himself, with grief in his 
heart and tears in his eyes, to a 
sanguinary sacrifice, when either 
the voice of Germany, or his mis- 
sion from on high, may summon 
him to arms, 

M. Klaczko insists that whatever 
Europe may have gained by the 
rise of Germany, Russia has lost in 
security, power, and relative influ- 


ence, by her persistent support of 


Prussian policy. Napoleon’s loss of 
his throne is traced to the short- 
sighted policy and confused ideas 
which led him ‘to urge Prussia for- 
ward in her aggressive path after 
having thrown up the cause of 
Denmark from a feeling of ill-tem- 
per against England. On the other 
hand, Prince Gortschakoff, although 
he made a skilful use of the good- 
will of France to restore Russia to 
her old ascendancy within four 
years of the treaty of 1856, never- 
theless refused, from the motives 
here attributed to him of rancour 
and ill-nature, to entertain the idea 
of any alliance but that of Prussia; 
actively aided that ally in wreaking 
his vengeance on France and Aus- 
tria; rejected in 1867 ample conces- 
sions offered by both those Powers ; 
refused in 1871 to take the initia- 
tive in the work of peace, though 
urged thereto by both Austria and 
England. The recent conquests in 
Asia are, it is urged, wholly inade- 
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quate as a compensation, since they 
are of doubtful value, and at the best 
are embarrassing possessions, and 
Russian hopes on the Bosphorus are 
but shadowy contingencies, A vague 
presentiment is declared to have 
already taken possession of the 
Russian public, conscious that the 
ancient traditions of the empire 
have been set aside, that the bal- 
ance of power between Austria and 
Prussia is gone, that the friendship 
of the secondary States has disap- 
peared, that the work of revolution 
and annexation has obliterated the 
treaties and public law of Europe. 
It is clear, as has been constantly 
urged during the progress of the 
recent phase of the Eastern ques- 
tion, that Russia is far weaker, 
relatively to the rest of Europe, 
than she was twenty years ago, 
and that a policy of singlehanded 
aggression no longer lies within her 
power. 

Prince Gortschakoff, born in 1798, 
the present Chancellor of the Rus- 
sian empire, was initiated into the 
language of Voltaire by the brother 
of Marat, the infamous convention- 
alist. Of varied classical acquire- 
ments, he was the co-disciple, and 
remained the steadfast friend, of 
Pouchkine, the great national poet, 
who foretold his splendid destinies, 
hailing him as “ Fortune’s favoured 
son,” The favours, however,were tar- 
dily conferred ; for the future chief, 
although at an early age he entered 
the Foreign Office, and became at- 
tached to the suite of Count Nessel- 
rode from the time of the Laybach 
and Verona Congresses, continued 
to fill a secondary appointment till 
he was over fifty years of age. He 
first attracted the attention of the 
Emperor Nicholas as _plenipotenti- 
ary at Stuttgart, where, “ by dint of 
skill and dexterity, he succeeded 
in establishing the Grand Duchess 
Olga (the daughter of Nicholas) in 
the royal family of Wirtemberg ;” 
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and then remained for some years 
longer at his post to be her guide 
and counsellor in her adopted coun. 
try. He was still at Stuttgart 
when the Parliament of Frankfurt, 
anticipating the work of 1870, con- 
stituted a German empire, to the 
exclusion of Austria, offering the 
crown to the King of Prussia. The 
King of W airtemberg refused to 
submit; and in 1850 the German 
Confederation was re-established on 
the old compact. of Vienna, Prince 
Gortschakoff being appointed the 
representative of the Russian Court 
at the Diet of Frankfurt. Nicholas 
at that time was, so to speak, Chief 
Justice of Europe, the champion of 
Conservatism amidst States which 
had been devastated by the revolu- 
tionary storms of 1848. He had 
protected Denmark against Ger- 
many; he had crushed the Ilun- 
garian insurrection against the Aus- 
trian Government; he had largely 
contributed to re-establish the Ger- 
man Confederation on its old basis, 
that combination which Prince Gor- 
tschakoff has subsequently eulogised 
as “purely and exclusively defen- 
sive.” 

Bismarck, born in 1815, could 
hardly, with all the advantages of 
the University of Gottingen, com- 
pete in point ‘of classical learning 
with Gortschakoff; and for twenty 
years it was a serious question with 
the more formal and pedantic Ger- 
mans whether the hero of Sadowa 
had ever passed his Government 
examination, His early tastes had 
led him to bunting, riding, swim- 
ming, —— and duels; al- 
though he possesses “a very ample 
knowledge of his Bible, his Shake- 
some his Goethe, and his Schiller,” 

hough neither a writer nor an 
orator, his obscure and confused 
style is often lit up by lifelike and 
original expressions, “ lightning-like 
thoughts, powerful and unforeseen 
imagery, words which strike and 
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penetrate, and remain indelibly 
engraven.” He could never bow 
his neck to scholarly tasks, nor en- 
dure the regular work of an office, 
or of a soldier’s life. His first ten 
or twelve years were filled with mis- 
carried schemes of every description, 
He began life as the resolute 
adversary of modern ideas, of Prus- 
sian Liberalism, combating the two 
great nationai fancies of the party— 
viz., the deliverance of Schleswig- 
Holstein and the unity of Germany, 
He denounced the former as “an 
eminently iniyuitous, frivolous, dis- 
astrous, and revolutionary enter- 
prise ;” the latter in the name of 
justice and patriotism. The bhumil- 
iation of Olmiitz occurred in 1850, 
and the sole orator who arose in the 
Prussian Assembly to defend Prus- 
sian subservience to the house of 
Hapsburg was Bismarck himself. 
Ile was convinced that Austria was 
a German power in every sense of 
the word, and that Prussia should 
submit to her, in order to oppose a 
united front to a menacing democra- 
ey. The partisan of Austria was im- 
mediately appointed’ Prussian plen- 
ipotentiary to the German Confed- 
eration, a post which he he!d for 
eight years (1851-59). 
maneuvring 
for influence, 


The petty 
and puny struggles 
the tittle-tattle and 
small incidents by which he was 
surrounded, irritated and exasperat- 


ed him; his contempt for the Bund 
increased year by year; and in 1858 
he almost decided upon giving up 
his diplomatic career. 

The Eastern question burst upon 
Europe whilst tvo men, who were 
on the eve of filling their large 
place in the eyes of the world, were 
busied at Frankfurt. Every one 
knows that during the progress of 
that momentous strife, the fidelity of 
Frederick William IV. to his brother- 
in-law, the Czar Nicholas, was proof 
against everything. The other 
members of the Bund were equally 
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sympathetic; and it is interesting 
to find that the future chancellors of 
the two countries followed the ex- 
ample of their respective sovereigns 
in the matter of personal and _polit- 
ical intimacy of friendship. Bis- 
marek’s disgust, however, at the 
neutrality of the German Confedera- 
tion, inspired him with unmitigated 
contempt for the Bund. He be- 
came convinced “in his inmost soul 
of its utter nullity ;” and, as our 
author relates, while seated at the 
green table in the palace of Taxis, 
exhibited his contempt for the pro- 
ceedings. 

In 1854 the two friends were 
separated by the appointment of 
Prince Gortschakoff as envoy to the 
Court of Vienna—the marshal’s 
baton in the diplomatic career of 
Russia. The relations of Russia 
and Austria during and arising out 
of the Crimean war were far from 
satisfactory. The Czar held that, 
after the suppression of the Hun- 
garian insurrection, Austria was 
bound to lim by the ties of grati- 
tude, firmly restrained by political 
leading-strings. But whilst Prussia 
and every State in the Bund de- 
nounced the Allies and the Chris- 
tian defence of the Crescent, Aus- 
tria, on the other hand, looking to 
her position as a Danubian, Slav- 
onic, and Catholic Power, was dis- 
inclined to carry her gratitude for 
recent services to the length of ab- 
negating her position as a great 
Power, and considered that the sue- 
cess of Russian policy would have 
led to that result. She owed Russia 
much, but at least something less 
than self-immolation ; and when all 
things were considered, the suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian revolt was to 
the Czar the extinction of a conflagra- 
tion in a neighbour’s house. Count 
Beust’s policy, and the motives for 
it, are clearly brought out in this 
volume. He opposed the Czar by 
upholding the principle of Ottoman 
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independence: he nevertheless fa- 
voured Russia in the negotiations 
to an extent which exasperated 
both Napoleon and Lord Palmer- 
ston ; he closed the gates of Polgnd 
to the Allies; he compelled the 
Allies to distant operations ; and he 
facilitated the conclusion of peace 
on terms which saved the dignity 
of the new Emperor. After the 
war was, over, Prince Gortscha- 
koff succeeded to the post vacated 
by Count Nesselrode; and, as this 
volume is intended to show, he 
shared to the utmost the bitter 
feelings, the rancorous animosity, 
with which every Russian regarded 
what was called the immense in- 
gratitude of Austria. Three years 
afterwards he was joined at St. 
Petersburg by the friend whose in- 
timacy -he had cultivated on the 
banks of the Main. Bismarck, in 
April 1859, was made Prussian en- 
voy at the Russian Court. His feel- 
ings towards Austria had undergone 
an entire reaction from the time 
when he upheld the Hapsburg in 
the Prussian Assembly, after the 
humiliation of Olmiitz Austria 
had outweighed him in everything 
at Frankfurt, in spite of Prussian 
sympathy and community of ideas 
with the secondary States. “ These 
States,” he wrote, “after every 
vscillation, return with all the per- 
sistence of the magnetised needle to 
the same point of attraction.” Sum- 
ming up the teachings of his experi- 
ence at Frankfurt, he declared, “I 
see a vice in our federal relations 
that must sooner or later be extir- 
pone ‘by ferro et igne ;” the first 
nown version of the famous “ blood 
and iron.” 

The growth of international rela- 
tions (1856-59) during the period 
which intervened between the 
Crimean aud the Austro - French 
wars, is vividly described bf M. 
Klaczko. Prince Gortschakoff had 
acceded to power in Russia, with 
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a new and untried Emperor, strong- 
ly supported by the ‘popular voice, 
resolved upon breaking with the 
traditional policy of the Czars in 
regard at least to the secondary 
States (whose sympathy had been of 
so little value), animated with the 
strongest hatred to Aystria. Na- 
poleon, dreaming of Italian unity, 
was plotting his enterprise against 
Austria; he insisted on Prussia 
being restored to that rank in 
Europe from which its recent con- 
duct had seemed to degrade it; 
he eagerly sought the friendship 
of Russia. The able manner in 
which Prince Gortschakoff availed 
himself of this growing cordiality 
to reinstate Russia i in its : old post of 
European influence, without suffer- 
ing himself to be used by the French 
Emperor, is skilfully depicted. Napo- 
leon fought his battles and annexed 
his provinces; the Anglo - French 
alliance came to an end; the Peace 
of Villafranca was inspired by fear 
of German intervention. Russia 
shortly afterwards raised the ques- 
tion of the condition of the Chris- 
tians in the East; and the Emperor 
Alexander met the German sove- 
reigns at Warsaw, once more to give 
the word of command, assume the 
front rank in the eyes of Europe, 
and take the lead in demanding 
explanations from the Tuileries. 
If the close of the war in Italy 
found Napoleon at the zenith of his 
power and glory, it also marks the 
commencement of his steady decline. 
In his schemes and his diplomacy 
he had destroyed the Western alli- 
ance, and played incessantly into 
the hands of Prince Gortschakoff. 
Italy felt little gratitude to the 


author of the Peace of Villafranca; 


but Russia stood forth as the con- 
servator of public rights, profiting 
by eveuts w hich it did not create, 
in order to wreak vengeance and 
win back prestige. 

The career of M. de Bismarck, 
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the frondeur diplomatist at St. 
Petersburg, ‘is then sketched, and 
the successful mode in which he 
cultivated the goodwill of Russian 
society and government. While 
Gortschakoff was lending himself 
to all those diplomatic subtleties 
which, according to Napoleon’s 
wishes, were to force Austria to de- 
clare war, Bismarck was eager for a 
rupture with the Bund. Napoleon, 
secure in his prosperity, had insisted 
that a high destiny awaited Prussia, 
and that Germany expected her to 
fulfil it. He from the first insisted 
upon the advantages which would 
accrue to the Hohenzollerns from 
a rupture with Austria, But at 
Berlin there was a strange weakness 
in favour of Austria; ‘the Prince 
Regent was contented with visions 
of purely moral conquests. he 
mobilisation of the Federal armies 
was under consideration ; the Berlin 
Cabinet remonstrated with Cavour; 


and Bismarck fell seriously ill with 


vexation and alarm. Count Cavour 
replied with something of prophetic 
sagacity, at all events in words which 
must have delighted the future con- 
queror at Sadowa, that “ Prussia 
would one day be grateful to Pied- 
mont for the example the latter had 
just set her.” The French jour- 
nals also were loud in the ‘praises 
of the Piedmontese mission of the 
house of Hohenzollern. It was at 
this time that there arose disquiet- 
ing rumours as to an alliance be- 
tween Russia, Prussia, and France. 
Authoritative publications spoke of 
“great agglomerations of States” to 
be effected by the Roman, Slavonic, 
and Germanic races ; and to a triple 
alliance of three universal mon- 
archies “whose distinguishing feat- 
ures would be not only the three 
principal races of the European 
system, but also its three great 
Christian Churches.” Lord Palmer- 
ston declared in Parliament that 
the situation was pregnant with 
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at least half-a-dozen respectable 
wars. The gigantic combinations 
which Napoleon shadowed forth, 
and the great destinies which he 
was perpetually thrusting upon 
Prussia, impelled the king to ener- 
getic resolutions. Accordingly, a 
vigorous man was required. All 
eyes were turned to M. de Bismarck ; 
but society was disconcerted by 
learning that the great man was 
only appointed to be ambassador at 
Paris. He stayed there, however, 
only two months ; took the measure 
of Napoleon, whom, contrary to 
the general opinion of the time, 
he confidentially described as “ the 
embodiment of misunderstood in- 
eapacity ;” insisted with the influ- 
ential men of the Government that 
France should acquiesce in Prussia’s 
absorption of the smaller Germanic 
States with a view to her obtaining 
a desirable ally, or as another alter- 
native, in her turn enlarging her own 


territory in the direction of Belgium. 
Having expounded his future polit- 
ical plans, he returned to Berlin to 
form, as he expressed it, “a lid for 


the Government saucepan.” His 
farewell speech to France appears to 
have been, “ Liberalism is but a child 
easily brought to reason ; but revo- 
lution is a power, and you must know 
how to use it.” 

Bismarck acceded to the Prussian 
Ministry in September 1862, bent 
upon the aggrandisement, “the 
rounding-off,” of the monarchy of 
Frederick IIL., foreseeing from the 
first that Austria would always be 
lis resolute adversary. He trusted 
that, with careful management, 
Russia and France might be brought 
to favour, or, at least, not to interfere 
with his designs; as regards Eng- 
land, he did not trouble himself. 
“England has for many a year,” 
said he, “been erased from all my 
political calculations: and do you 
know since when I began to reckon 
Without her? Since the day on 
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which she renounced of her own 
free will her right to the Ionian 
Islands. A Power which ceases 
to take, and begins to give up, is 
an exhausted Power.” M. Klaczko 
remarks that the conviction that 
proud Albion would quietly submit 
to be slighted was more than justi- 
fied during the Danish campaign. 
Bismarck soon resolved upon his 
course. He trusted himself thorough- 
ly to the friendship of Prince Gor- 
tschakoff. He set himself to outwit 
Napoleon, whose purpose was vacil- 
lating, and who, in vaguely striving 
to accomplish the welfare of human- 
ity, was fast endangering that of 
France. Though the design of 
transforming a “ purely defensive” 
confederation into a great military 
and aggressive kingdom was hostile 
to the interests and traditions both 
of Russia and of France, by a for- 
tunate turn in events those Powers 
never united to resist it. For at 
the very commencement of Bis- 
marck’s ministry the Polish ques- 
tion arose, and, in the course which 
it took, immediately estranged the 
Emperor Alexander and Napoleon, 
reawakened in St. Petersburg the 
old rancorous feelings against 
Vienna, and enabled the Prussian 
King to draw close his alliance with 
the Czar, while yet maintaining 
friendly relations with Napoleon. 
This drama on the banks of the 
Vistula, which lasted for two years, 
ended in a final catastrophe in 
January 1863. The populace at 
Warsaw knelt before the palace of 
the King’s lieutenant, “ holding 
nothing’ in their hands but the 
symbol of Christ’s crucifixion, and 
asking for nothing but their God 
and their country.” <A reference 
was made to St. Petersburg, and 
there arose a sincere desire to con- 
ciliate Poland. The Emperor sent 
his brother to reform and adminis- 
ter the government, and a moderate 
independence was granted. But 
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the demagogues of Europe speedily 
introduced their mysterious organi- 
sation and their violent measures. 
Europe encouraged the folly of the 
Poles. From the Palais-Royal came 
the advice “to throw away their 
Catholic mummeries and up with 
the barricades ;” from Earl Rus- 
sell came a recommendation of par- 
liamentary institutions for Poland, 
and for an extension of the same to 
the whole of Russia; from Count 
Rechberg, “ that fatal Minister then 
at the head of foreign affairs in 
Vienna,” came encouragement, 
Galicia becoming in effect the 
refuge armoury and centre for sup- 
plies for the Polish insurgents. 
The Emperor of the French at first 
declined to encourage hopes which 
he had no means of satisfying ; but 
at Jast, urged on by the language of 
Lord Palmerston, the attitude of 
Avstria, and finally by Bismarck’s 
military convention with Russia, he 
addressed a great European remon- 
strance to the Czar, which naturally 
stimulated the insurrection, and 
deeply wounded tbe pride of Russia ; 


“and the Czar thereupon “ undertook 


against the Polish nation a work of 
methodical and implacable extirpa- 
tion.” As M. Klaczko observes, 
Prince Gortschakoff received all the 
henours of the melancholy campaign; 
while the profits were absorbed by 
M. de Bismarck, who used them to 
construct a secure and solid founda- 
tion for his future labours. At ail 
events, M. de Klaczko regards as 
immense the benefits which accrued 
to Bismarck through tle Polish 
insurrection in consolidating his 
friendship with Russia, and the 
estrangement of the latter country 
from both France and Austria. It 
appears, however, that at that time 
Bismarck himself doubted the 
capacity of the Russian Empire to 
quell the Polish insurrection with- 
out Prussian assistance, and even 
contemplated rectifying the Prussian 


frontier by the absorption of Poland. 
The first blow of Bismarck for the 
aggrandisement of Prussia might, 
if fortune had so willed it, have 
been struck upon the banks of the 
Vistula. 

Circumstances, however, took him 
to the banks of the Elbe. <A ques- 
tion of the Duchies had been open- 
ed in 1859, in consequence of the 
events in Italy, and had grown to 
importance since Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Gotha despatch. The magni- 
ficent harbour of Kiel was a prize 
worth playing for; and Bismarck’s 
antagonist in regard to the Duchies 
was Earl Russell, who was easily 
convinced that the German covet- 
ousness proceeded from Austria and 
the secondary States, and that 
Prussia was eager to restrain it. 
The diet of Frankfurt decreed 
a federal execution in Holstein. 
Denmark accepted English media- 
tion on a promise made by Bismarck 
to Great Britain that he would pre- 
vent this execution; Earl Russell 
was delighted at the infiuence of 
the attitude assumed by England ; 
but in three weeks Bismarck with- 
drew his assistance. In the inter- 
val Lord Russell, overjoyed at Bis- 
marck’s co-operation, had sacrificed 
to him the Polish question with 
Russia, and exasperated Napoleon 
by his opposition to a European 
congress, and by leaving him in the 
lurch with regard to Denmark and 
Russia. The field was now clear for 
Count Bismarck, who was now no 
longer satisfied with a federal exe- 
cution in Holstein, but managed to 
deprive the King of Denmark first 
of Holstein and then of Schleswig, 
by a series of manceuvres, partly 
diplomatic and partly military, in 
which he was constantly aided and 
abetted by his Russian ally. Yet, 
as M. Klaczko observes, “to Rus- 
sia more than to any other Power 
in Europe was it of importance to 
preserve the freedom ef the Baltic, 
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and to prevent the harbour of Kiel 
from falling into the hands of the 
Germans ; it was also of more im- 
portance to her than to any other 
to remember that the people of 
Courland and Livonia spoke a much 
purer and harmonious German than 
the people of Schleswig.” 

The Polish and Danish questions 
were the prelude to the decisive 
wars with Austria and France, and 
are minutely referred to by M. 
Klaczko, since they influenced the 
international relations of Europe in 
a manner favourable to Bismarck’s 
schemes. They completed the 
estrangement between France and 
England, which the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice had commenced ; 
they also cemented the friendship 
between Gortschakoff and Bis- 
marck; while they produced an 
enduring rancour on the part of 
the Russian Chancellor towards 
Austria and France. But while the 
sulkks of Alexander Mikhailovitch 
are described as nearly as fatal to 
Europe as the reveries of Napoleon 
lll., Count Bismarck alone was 
distinguished for his clear concep- 
tion of the ends which he desired 
to accomplish, and for the unrelent- 
ing directness and vigour with 
which he strove for their accom- 
plishment. 

This book describes Count Bis- 
marck as eager above all things to 
secure the Russian Chancellor as 
a principal card in his game, but 
equally determined not to change 
réles with him, and to become a 
card in the game of his friend. 
But at the outset, in the scheme of 
consolidating Germany, his prin- 
cipal aim was to bend the misun- 
derstood incapacity of the powerful 
Napoleon to his purposes. And, 
according to the narration here 
given, the French Emperor fell an 
easy victim. The whole world at 
that time believed in the immense 
superiority of the Austrian army 
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over that Prussian landwehr which 
for half a century had not smelt 
powder. Foiled with regard to 
Denmark and Poland, isolated in 
Europe on account of his dealings 
with England, Austria, and Russia, 
Napoleon was before all things bent 
on doing something for Italy. He 
was not in a position to accept 
diplomatic defeat, any more than 
he could re-enter Paris after Sedan. 
M. de Bismarck went to Paris, 
descanted upon the advantages 
which would accrue to Italy from 
the impending duel between Aus- 
tria and Prussia—the benefit which 
it would be to Napoleon if Prussia, 
better outlined and more power- 
ful, became the unfailing ally of 
Frande. A Prusso-mania took 
possession of the Bonapartists ; and 
M. Benedetti, M. de la Valetta, 
and General La Marmora, were the 
exponents of the new policy which 
completely upset the antiquated 
ideas of M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 
Relying on this state of French 
opinion, the Prussian Minister, who 
had previously, in concert with 
Austria, declared in favour of the 
Duke of Augustenburg’s title to the 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
now declared that the King of Den- 
mark alone was entitled, adding that 
the King had abandoned them to 
Austria and Prussia,who accordingly 
were capable of disposing of them 
without reference to the Bund. 
He then demanded of the Empercr 
Francis Joseph that he should 
give up his share in the conquest 
for a cash payment. A provisional 
arrangement was made at Gastein 
shortly afterwards, which served 
to show how little disposed either 
France or England was to interfere. 
The latter country was changing its 
government, and preparing a cam- 
paign of parliamentary reform ; the 
rulers of the former trembled at the 
thought of their future ally being 
exposed to certain defeat from the 
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enemy of Italy, of progress, and of 
France. The Italian and French 
press applauded the “ Piedmontese 
mission” of the Hohenzollerns, and 
cherished hopes of a “Germany 
united by means of a Prussian 
needle ;’ Napoleon himself was 
eager for a reconstructed Prussia 
as a Protestant rival to Catholic 
Austria, and a useful counterpoise 
to Russia. With that view he was 
eagerly encouraging Prussia to de- 
clare war, reserving to himself 

policy of “attentive neutrality,” 
convinced that, whatever might be 
the fortune of the war, he could 
ulways interfere with effect in 
favour of peace and the cqui- 
libriam of Europe. On the other 
hand, Bismarck, who saw thtough 
this game, and was unwilling to 
embark in a war of which Napo- 
leon could dictate the conclusion 
and the terms of peace, was anxious 
to obtain a written promise of ab- 
solute neutrality. This Bismarck 
failed to obtain. Napoleon was 
anxious that Italy should complete 
her unity, and that Prussia should 
afford her the opportunity of doing 
so, and he was ready to respect the 
national aspirations of Germany. 
Tle was equally willing to complete 
French unity, and was full of 
visionary schemes to promote the 
cause of progress and humanity. 
But no definite arrangement was 
made, either as to neutrality by 
France, or as to guarantees by 
Prussia i in the improbable event of 
her issuing victorious from the 
strife. Under those circumstances 
the Prussian Minister felt that the 
blow must be struck, and struck 
quickly and decisively, before Na- 
poleon had time to intervene. The 
marvel of the whole achievement 
was, that Count Bismarck, up to that 
time regarded as a sort of mad dip- 
lomatist, was able to carry the pious 
Hohenzollern into this fratricidal 
war, as all persons declared it, and, 


with the aid of the comparatively 
inexperienced Moltke and Von 
Roon, strike down Austria in a 
week. 

This war was by far the most 
perilous adventure to which the 
emotional mind of the Prussian 
King had ever been fixed. Bis- 
marck knew that he risked death 
upon the scaffold in case of failure ; 
only Napoleon would have traced 
any parallel between such an enter- 
prise and the schemes of Coun, 
Cavour. There was no counterpar 
to Italian misrule to be found in 
the constitutional and republican 
States which formed he Bund, 
and which already boasted as much 
liberty and order as Prussia pos- 
sessed or could possibly confer. 
They denounced beforehand the 
“fatal policy ” of the Berlin Cab- 
inet, and were the immediate yic- 
tims of “its success. Italy was 
Prussia’s real ally in this business, 
A treaty had been concluded be- 
tween the two countries in April 
1866 ; and while the Prussian King 
appeared in the unwonted character 
of Victor Emmanuel’s ally, the Ho- 
henzollern as the patron of successful 
revolution and of Garibaldi’s friend, 
the Prussian Minister was already 
in communication with Mazzini and 
the Magyar chiefs, determined, if 
the worst came to the worst, to 
fight his enemy with revolutions, 
and be ready, if France should in- 
tervene and Italy withdraw, to fall 
back on Hungarian legions and 
southern conspirators. "The con- 
quest of Germany, however, was 
achieved. It is clear that Prince 
Gortschakoff silently but effectively 
aided his friend, and probably no 
one rejoiced more heartily than he 
did at the discomfiture of Austria 
and the mortification of Napoleon. 
Italy at this time obtained possession 
of Venice, and a Hohenzollern prince 
assumed the government of Rou- 
mania; but neither by diplomacy 
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nor arms could Napoleon obtain the 
smallest compensation. His altered 
position with regard to Europe was 
at once manifest to the initiated, if 
not te the outside public. Before 
the war, he had declared in a solemn 
document laid before the Corps 
Legislatif on the 11th June 1866, 
that “none of the questions which 
affect us will be settled without the 
consent of France.” After the war, 
contrary to the express words of this 
document, Prussia openly modified 
the map of Europe to her own ex- 
elusive benefit, without reference to 
France. Austria, so far from being 
“maintained in her great position 
in Germany,” was excluded from 
the German Confederation; instead 
of “a more powerful organisation” 
being accorded to the secondary 
States, annexation became the order 
of the day. But in vain did M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys urge the estab- 
lishment of a French army of obser- 
vation on the eastern frontier; that 
Prussia, though victorious, was 
exhausted; that Austria could 
recall a powerful force from Italy ; 
and that a military demonstration 
would render Napoleon the arbiter 
and master of the situation. The 
French Emperor hesitated, he was 
terrified at the prodigious successes 
of Prussia; the Mexican expedition 
had weakened his army ; and doubt- 
less he felt that the man who "gains 
time gains everything. “Sire,” 
said, according to M. Klaczko, an 
eminent minister of the German 
Confederation, “a simple military 
demonstration on your part may 
save Europe, and Germany will be 
eternally grateful to you. Ifyou 
allow the present opportunity to 
escape, before another four years 
will have elapsed you will have to 
go to war with Prussia, and you 
will have the whole of Germany 
against you.” But the Bonapartist 
party clung to the delusion that 
Prussia and Italy were the true 


deed 
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allies of a democratic empire ; that 
“ Austrian sympathies” must be 
suppressed ; andshat the conquest 
of Belgium would amply compensate 
for the unity of Germany. The 
foundering of Austria was in reality 
the ruin of Napoleon’s dynasty ; 
the unification of Germany was the 
eclipse of France. Something of 
this must have dawned on the 
imperial mind when the conqueror 
of Sadowa would hear of no terri- 
torial ‘reparation which involved 
a cession to France ; alluded vague- 
ly to “other arrangements” which 
might be made, to sumething 
“which might be found in the 
Palatine,” to the annexation of 
Belgium—to anything, in fact, 
which was hopeless and unattain- 
able. Not much doubt could have 
remained when, after much hesita- 
tion and apology, M. Benedetti at 
last presented to Count Bismarck 
the outline of a secret treaty, aban- 
doning to France the whole of the 
left bank of the Rhine, without 
even excepting the stronghold of 
Mayence. “ Very good,” said the 
new master of Europe; “then we 
shall have war! But do not fail to 
remind his Majesty the Emperér 
that, under certain circumstances, 
such ‘a war might be waged with 
revolutions, and that in the presence 
of revolutionary dangers, German 
dynasties would prove to be built 
on more solid foundations than that 
of Napoleon.” 

The fate of France and of Napo- 
leon’s dynasty was in reality sealed 
very shortly after the successful 
issue of: the war in Germany. 
What might have happened, if 
Napoleon had interposed directly 
after Sadowa, no one can say: he 
might have merely anticipated his 
doom. But what really happened 
was this;—Bismarck was the new 
master of Europe, Prince Gortscha- 
koff and Napoleon equally courting 
his favour and alliance. The 
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friendship of the former was ac- 
cepted, and General Manteuffel sent 
to negotiate the terms either of al- 
liance or “ understanding” which 
should subsist between Prussia and 
Russia. France was bamboozled, 
over-reached, and betrayed. “ Dila- 
tory negotiations,” a new term in 
diplomacy, were prosecuted for her 
amusement, in which she betrayed 
to her implacable enemy that policy 
of “taking tips” (une politique de 
pour boire) which Bismarck scorned. 
If a Power which had ceased to take 
and had begun to give up, was 
deemed by him, rather hastily, to 
be an exhausted Power, what must 
have been his idea of a Power which, 
no longer able to take, stood hat 
in hand to a powerful rival vainly 
asking for its grateful acknowledg- 
ments? He was ready to sell it 
the bearskin, well-knowing that it 
would fail to catch or kill the bear ; 
but there his complaisance ended. 
He would not even allow it to pur- 
chase Luxembourg from the King 
of Holland. He tempted it with 
Belgium ; took an authentic pro- 
ject of a treaty on the subject in 
M. Benedetti’s handwriting, with 
Napoleon’s marginal notes, into his 
possession: but no sooner was the 
Peace of Prague concluded with 
Austria than he was averse to “ creat- 
ing ill-feeling between Prussia and 
England,” and in good time divulged 
the project to England and the 
world. But the secret treaty, or 
project of a treaty, relating to the 
Rhine, was at once Jaid before the 
Southern Confederate States, which, 
according to the preliminaries of 
Nikolsburg, were not to be included 
in the new Confederation governed 
by Prussia. The triumph of French 
mediation had been that they 
should form a restricted union 
amongst themselves, having soli- 
cited and obtained the French 
Emperor’s help for that purpose. 
But no sooner did Count Bismarck 


explain to them that so far from 
the Emperor protecting them, he 
was seeking an understanding with 
Prussia at their expense, than they 
gave way and concluded with him 
secret offensive and defensive trea- 
ties. These were kept rigorously 
secret; but from the date of the 
peace with Austria, Bismarck could 
rely on the armed co-operation of 
the whole of Germany, the silent aid 
of Russia, and the certainty of being 
able to destroy all hope of English 
interference. France knew that her 
alliance had been declined in fayour 
of Russia; but it does not appear 
that she suspected the magnitude 
and completion of the precautions 
which Prussia was taking against 
her. “ That powerful agent of civili- 
sation and progress” which France 
had done so much to call into a 
vigorous life, was already plotting 
her destruction, to wrest from her 
the admitted supremacy in Europe. 
What may have been the exact 
terms of the arrangement which 
General Manteuffel was commis- 
sioned to make with Prince Gort- 
schakoff is not known; but M. 
Klaczko’s observations with regard 
to it are interesting, for the Eastern 
question must at all times be 
largely affected by any understand- 
ing between Germany and Russia. 
It was suspected that another bear- 
skin was being disposed of on the 
banks of the Neva; but this time 
“it was a bear of the Balkhan, who 
had not felt well for some time past, 
and whom the Emperor Nicholas 
had declared to be very sick twenty 
years before.” 

And during the Eastern troubles 
both Austria and France made signi- 
ficant advances to the Court of St. 
Petersburg. The French Cabinet was 
willing to reopen the whole Eastern 
question and pacify the East with 
heroic remedies. Count Beust could 
not refuse to sympathise with the 
Christians in Turkey, and to en- 
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courage amongst them “a wider 
development of their privileges, and 
to promote the establishment of a 
system of self-government, to be 
limited only by’ a tie of vassalage.” 
He actually proposed to revise the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856 in the 
sense of assigning a very great réle 
to Russia. He wished for a col- 
lective interference of the Powers in 
the affairs of Turkey, and to release 
the Czar from his Black Sea engage- 
ments in order to secure his sincere 
co-operation. Prince Gortschakoff 
had declared before the Treaty of 
Prague that the only value of the 
Treaty cf Paris depended on the 
agreement existing between the 
great Powers to see it respected. 
But Europe had recently shown 
. itself without unity and without 
public law, and Count Beust wished 
to re-establish the European union 
at least in reference to the affairs 
of Turkey ; and he was willing to 
sacrifice to this end the Black Sea 
clauses of the treaty. France 
wished to dower the Russian Queen 
of Greece with the island of Crete, 
and to demand from Turkey the 
annexation of Thessaly and Epirus. 
In return, Austria and France desir- 
ed the assistance of Russia in the 
menacing complications in the West. 
Prince Gortschakoff was in rap- 
tures; M. Beust, he declared, was 
inaugurating a new era in the 
political history of Austria—an era 
whose views would be liberal and 
lofty. The French Minister’s prin- 


ciples and assurances had a peculiar 


value, since they emanated from the 
thoughts of the Emperor Napoleon. 
But the Prince, notwithstanding 
the exclusion of Russian interests 
in the German Confederation, kept 
close his intimacy with his Prussian 
friend : he showed no consideration 
for France in the affair of Luxem- 
bourg; he encouraged the violent 
Slavonic opposition then rife in the 
empire of the Hapsburgs. 
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In the face of this manifest dupli- 
city, of the obvious understanding 
between St. Petersburg and Berlin, 
Austria and France retired from the 
East. The “Pan-Slavonic propa- 
ganda” attracted the attention of M. 
Benedetti, who never failed to urge 
upon his Government that while 
Bismarck was free to operate in Ger- 
many, Russia was at work in the 
East and in the Slavonic provinces 
of Austria. ‘“ Mighty projects,” says 
M. Klaezko, “had indeed been 
cherished on the banks of the 
Moskva and the Neva during the 
whole of the feverish and agita- 
ted period which separated Sadowa 
from Sedan.” The world was to be 
divided between Slavonia and Ger- 
mania. Napoleon himself had de- 
clared that “an irresistible power 
was impelling all nations to form 
great agglomerations, and to abolish 
all minor States.” The Congress of 
Moscow followed, Russia seeking to 
adopt towards the Slaves the same 
course of action which Prussia had 
adopted towards the Germans. The 
Congress and the Cretan insurrec- 
tion served to- keep the Christian 
populations of Turkey in a state of 
ferment and of expectation, and 
appealed directly to the sympathies 
of the Austrian Slaves. After the 
Congress was dissolved, a perma- 
nent committee under the auspices 
of a Grand Duke was appointed to 
watch over the interests of Slave 
unity. The Ruthenes, the Czechs 
and the Croats of Austria, the 
Princes of Montenegro and Servia 
felt its influence. Bulgarian com- 
mittees were established at Buchar- 
est and other towns on the banks 
of the Danube to provoke disturb- 
ances in Bulgaria, and disorderly 
agitations took place. But, as M. 
Klaczko observes, in the period be- 
tween Sadowa and Sedan, although 
these disturbances were the subject 
of numerous and energetic repre- 
sentations by the Cabinets of Lon- 
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don, Paris, and Vienna, to Rou- 
mania and Greece, the Cabinets of 
St. Petersburg and Berlin main- 
tained a continuous silence. “ By 
a curious change in earthly matters 
which must have astonished the 
Nesselrodes and Kamptz in their 
celestial abode, the voices of the 
Western Powers—those of England, 
France, and Austria—were now 
denouncing the underhand and 
revolutionary proceedings of the 
European dem: agogues; while Prussia 
was silent, and Russia denied the 
fact, or pleaded extenuating cir- 
cumstances.” A conference was 
held in Paris; Turco-Grecian diffi- 
culties were smoothed over; but 
the universal belief remained that 
tussia would assume an offensive 
position ip the East as soon as 
complications arose in the West. 
In 1869, Fuad Pacha on his death- 
bed addressed his last political testa- 
ment to the Sultan, in which he 
pointed out the approaching in- 
evilable conflict between Franee 
and Prussia, declared that the great 
Ottoman empire was in danger ; and 
concluded, “an internal war in 
Europe, and a Bismarck in Russia, 
and the face of the globe would be 
changed.’ 

The completion of Italian and 
Germanic unity brought no com- 
fort to the Tuileries. M. Bene- 
detti was the first to perceive the 
altered position of France; and M. 
Klaezko pays every honour to the 
insight and judgment which he 
displayed in the four years between 
Sadowa and the Franco-Prussian 
war. Grossly and painfully deccived 
as he had been -during the nego- 
tiations which preceded the war 
with Austria, he constantly drew the 
attention of his Government to 
Count Bismarck’s schemes; his pro- 
pagandism beyond the Main ; his 
intrigues with the revolutionary 
party in Italy, designed to aid him 
in fighting Victor Emmanuel as well 


as Napoleon with revolutions in case 
of necessity ; his negotiations with 
Russia through General Manteuffel ; 
his intrigues with General Prim 
respecting a Hohenzollern candidate 
to the Spanish throne. Napoleon 
despatched General Fleury to the 
Court of Russia; and LDismarck’s 
relations with his Hungarian allies 
of 1866 showed that*be did not 
contemplate surrendering to Russia 
all German interests and claims on 
the shores of the Danube and at 
the foot of the Balkans. And at 
the Paris Conference in 1869, the 
views of the Berlin Cabinet diverged 
from those of Russia. Convinced 
that no definite solution could be 
arrived at without the aid of 
united Germany, Count Bismarck 
did not wish in the then state of | 
the Continent to commit himself 
with either the friends or the foes 
of the Sultan. The collapse neither 
of Turkey nor of Ilungary would 
suit his views; ard a struggle in 
the East might force him to borrow 
a card in the game of his Russian 
friend, a change of réle to which 
he was at all times strongly opposed. 
Then, as now, Count Bismarck main- 
tained his own liberty of action, 
resolved, however, not to pre-engage 
German forces in an Eastern crisis, 
but rather to reserve to himself the 
part which Napoleon ought to have 
played in the Prusso- -Austrian war— 
the part of umpire of the contest, 
at whose word the combatants must 
separate and come to terms. [us- 
sian policy, it seems, was to wait; 
and when the power and public 
opinion of Europe were paralysed 
by the tremendous strife which was 
plainly imminent, to step in and 
seize its plunder. Prince Gortscha- 
koff no more than the French 
Emperor dreaded the increase of 
Prussian power; and, like Napeleon 
in 1866, he never dreamed of the 
tremendous victories which Prussia 
was about to win. Bismarck had 
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secured the co-operation of the 
Southern States in Germany ; Gort- 
schakoff intimated to the Viennese 
Cabinet that Austria would not be 
permitted to make common cause 
with France, and to Denmark that 
she too must be neutral. England’s 
neutrality was secured by the reve- 
lations about Belgium. M. Klaczko 
declares that the sudden catastrophe 
of 1870—which of course was 
hastened by Count Bismarck for his 
own purposes, though France had 
all the discredit of it—found Russia 
not merely in a military sense un- 
prepared. Its moral influence over 
the Slave world had received a check 
since the conference on Greece. 
[t hurried to arms, and might have 
appeared as an active ally of Prussia 
in its fear of French successes. As 
it was, Prince Gortschakoff, at the 
outset of the war, urged the Emperor 
Napoleon to be moderate ; and pro- 
bably awaited with patience the 
opportunities for action in the East. 
dut the Ottoman empire remained 
unscathed during that intestine 
struggle which Fuad Pasha had 
declared would lead to its destruc- 
tion, M. Klaczko declares that all 
chances of a Russian crusade in the 
East melted away in the terrible dis- 
asters of France. Russia abandoned 
the idea of the compulsory unifica- 
tion of the Slaves, and contented it- 
self with the repeal of the Black Sea 
clauses of the Treaty of Paris. The 
great object of Prince Gortschakoff 
was to prevent—and he skilfully 
succeeded—Europe from interfering 
between Prussia and France in respect 
of the terms of peace. The work of 
1870 became a mere copy of that 
of 1860; even as regards the poli- 
tique de pour boire, Count Bismarck 
again scorned to give tips. “ You 
can take the East,” said he, accord- 
ing to M. Klaczko, at St. Petersburg 
through his mouthpiece, General 
Manteuffel, as he had previously 
told the Emperor Napoleon to take 
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Belgium, making always the same 
kind offer of what was not his to give 
—the same gracious gift of dragon- 
defended fruit. The new Greco- 
Slave-Roumanian world was as much 
a dream as Napoleon’s conglomera- 
tion of States for the advancement of 
humanity. In the wreck of treaties, 
and the abrogation of public law, it 
is satisfactory to find that, in the two 
quarters of Europe where England 
held supreme interests, the great 
military Powers paused in their 
career of spoliation and conquest. 

The ten years’ partnership be- 
tween the two Chancellors, how- 
ever much it has promoted the ag- 
grandisement of Prussia—however 
it may tend to preserve the equi- 
librium of Europe, however little 
it may have injured England, the 
destruction of the Black Sea clause 
being a sniall matter in comparison 
with its other more decisive results, 
—nevertheless has, as far as exist- 
ing European nations are concerned, 
set at nought every principle of in- 
ternational justice and good faith. 
The single-handed repudiation of 
a treaty bv Russia without pretext 
or negotiation or congress, showed 
the want of good faith, the utter 
disregard for international obliga- 
tions which was beginning to dis- 
place .the public Jaw of Europe. 
The Continent was powerless while 
its map was transformed; and we 
can only hope that the work is com- 
plete, and that the growth of con- 
servative principles of Jaw and order 
may be encouraged, as the waters 
of revolution, anarchy, and spolia- 
tion subside. In two years’ time 
the‘ Eastern question again burst 
upon Europe ; and it was a question 
of grave importance how the great 
Powers, with their altered fortunes 
and changed attitudes to each other, 
would approach the subject. 

If Russia has conquered Tartary, 
gained the Caucasus and a new 
world on the shores of the Amoor 
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and the Syr Daria, and resumed her 
freedom in the Black Sea, on the 
other hand she has lost Sebasto- 
pol, and there is a barrier of auto- 
nomous States under the guarantee 
of Europe between her and Turkey. 
Germany does not share Prussia’s 
indifference to the East, but de- 
mands that her voice should be 
attended to. Austria, constantly 
exhorted to “seek her centre of 
gravity elsewhere than at Vienna,” 
to justify her name of Ost-reich, 
and become in reality an empire of 
the East, feels that she has a large 
stake, perhaps a more pressing mis- 
sion, on the banks of the Danube 
than she had in 1856 ; and England, 
as a great Mediterranean and Eastern 
Power, has interests in the settle- 
ment of Turkey, and the distribu- 
tion of its provinces, which her 
formidable fleets are capable of 
protecting. “I see no Europe!” 
was the exclamation of M. de Beust, 
in a celebrated despatch of 1870, as 
its organised impotence :stood un- 
veiled before him. It has been the 
high mission of Great Britain in the 
recent troubles to restore to Europe 
her confidence in herself, to renew 
the public respect for treaties, to 
vindicate the collective rights of the 
great Powers against the pre- 
tensions of the Triple Alliance, to 
enforce that non-intervention in the 
disorders of an unhappy State to 
which the Continent is pledged, 
and to secure to the public voice 
of Europe the final settlement of 
those difficulties which are tem- 
porarily intrusted to the arbitra- 
ment of an unimpeded struggle. 








It has been an achievement worthy 
of a great Conservative Power ; and 
we doubt not that, when the oppor- 
tunity arrives, the men who have 
recalled Europe to a sense of public 
right will know how to attend to 
the claims of the unfortunate popu- 
lations which suffer from Ottoman 
misrule, and in the perpetuation of 
whose misery and dependence public 
safety and English prosperity have 
no sort of interest or stake. To dis- 
cover a modus vivendi between the 
various races which, with warring 
creeds and dissimilar institutions, 
swarm over the south-eastern pro- 
vinces of Europe, is the problem to 
be solved, and of which from time 
to time a temporary solution must 
be found. The Turks, when all is 
said on their behalf that can be 
said, are only ove of those races; 
and the relations of those turbulent 
tribes to one another must be to 
some extent settled by themselves ; 
the final adjustment, in the interests 
not merely of justice and good 
government amongst them, but in 
the interest of the permanent peace 
and security of Europe, resting with 
the collective authority of the 
Powers. To secure a gradual settle- 
ment of this kind requires patience 
and firmness ; but the heroic achieve- 
ments of the last ten years have 
given all of us a taste for the less 
dramatic, but more conservative, 
results which flow from respect for 
treaties, love of order, and political 
sympathies, which a keen sense of 
justice repels from the border-land 
of mania, and restrains by reason 
and prudence. 
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NENUPHAR: A FANCY. 


JUNE, 


I am going to try to call up be- 
fore you what I consider to be one 
of the loveliest pictures in that 
great picture-book that we call the 
world, and which is always lying 
open for the eyes of every admiring 
child of nature to look upon, 

A grey, cool summer dawn, light- 
ing up with the hazy, mysterious 
light peculiar to the dawn, the dark 
shadows that have slept all night 
among the branches of the trees: 
dew-drops lying on every leaf wait- 
ing for the sun’s touch to convert 
them into sparkling diamonds. No- 
thing to be heard around but the 
faint chirp of newly-awakened birds, 
—over everything else the soft hush 
that seems to prevail in the very 
early morning, as though the whole 
world were waiting and listening so 
as to wake up to life and motion at 
the very first token of the arrival of 
the Day-god. 

At the foot of the trees which 
grow thickly around it, and tower 
darkly above it, is a large lake— 
Wykeham Mere. The marsh-mari- 
golds and forget-me-nots on its banks, 
as also the alders and tall trees above, 
are reflected in its waters, and all over 
its broad surface lie the white blos- 
soms of the water-lilies with tight- 
folded petals, steeping away the hours 
of night. 

Suddenly over the landscape, 
springing from one knows not 
where, comes a little shivering 
breeze that rustles the tall tree 
tops, and even disturbs somewhat 
the placid waters of the mere, caus- 
ing the water-lilies to move restlessly 
to and fro on the baby ripples, and 
the rushes, that on the one side grow 
by the water’s edge, to shiver and 
murmur amongst themselves,—a lit- 
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tle breeze that is the precursor of 
morning. 

It has scarcely time to give its 
message, and pass on with it to other 
lands, ere the clouds on the horizon 
have cleared away, and through the 
branches come flickering rays of 
light that wake the birds to a chorus 
of praise, and cause the water-lilies 
to unfold their leaves in anticipa- 
tion; then a few more minutes of 
waiting, and the dim grey haze has 
disappeared: no more dreams of 
night—no more uncertain fancies 
of dawn; those are alike over and 
done with, for the day has come— 
the working-day of stern facts and 
realities. 

Some hours later on, the path 
that led through the park from 
Wykeham Hall to Wykeham Mere 
was trodden by John Clermont, lord 
of the manor. 

He walked slowly, and leant 
heavily on his stick, but more 
through weariness of spirit than 
infirmity of body; for a tired heart 
makes tired feet, and Mr. Clermont’s 
heart was indeed sad. Only a year 
ago he had, after seeking for it 
over fifty years, found and won for 
his own, the most precious jewel in 
the world—at least it had seemed 
so to him; and now he was think- 
ing of how once more he was left 
quite alone—only all the sadder and 
drearier for the remembrance of the 
brief glimpse of sunshine he had 
had, and cf how at home, in the 
wide nurseries where he had once, 
not so long ago, hoped to see a proud 
young mother, holding her child 
in her arms, there was no one but 
the week-old motherless babe. So 
thinking, and pondering over the 
rights and wrongs of a question, the 
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solving of which is so far above a 
weak human mind, he came down 
to the water’s edge, and stood watch- 
ing the white moony cups floating 
on its calm surface; but even in 
their still loveliness his angry em- 
bittered soul could see no beauty. 
“‘Senseless things,” his thoughts 
ran on, “ you were just as unmoved, 
and looked at me just as calmly, a 
year ago when I gazed upon you in 
my joy, as you do to-day in my sor- 
row! Cold and white and beautiful, 
you have not one feeling in common 
with us! You stand apart in a 
world of your own, the embodiment 
of selfishness ! 

“There are some flowers,” so his 
fancies rambled on, “one could 
imagine gifted with a soul, so near 
and dear do they become to us. 
Mignonette, or heather even, a 


scentless blossom, but still there 
is something that it has about it 
that is different to—a peony, for in- 


stance. But you are of the peony 
type, I am afraid,” he dreamed on, 
“despite your beauty :” but here the 
thread of his thoughts was broken, 
and a sharp ery of utter astonish- 
ment broke from his lips, and en- 
tirely disturbed his fancies, which 
had begun to run rather wild, as 
they were sometimes wont to do; 
for among the reeds by the water’s 
edge, be had caught a glimpse of 
what appeared at first sight to be 
a water-lily gifted with motion, but 
which on a closer examination 
proved to be a baby. 

It was laid in the rushes as in a 
cradle, safely out of the reach of the 
water, although the hem of its long 
robe was damp by reason of its 
having come in contact with the wet 
leaves around. 

The child was fast asleep, but at 
John Clermont’s touch it opened its 
large blue eyes and gazed up at 
him. With many a cry of astonish- 
ment and surprise, he lifted it up 
in his arms out. of its unsafe bed, 
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where certainly in its white dress, 
and with its little close-fitting cap 
tied under its chin, it did present 
rather an unearthly appearance. 

“T will take thee home, little 
one,” said John, his own grief and 
bitterness of soul for the minute 
forgotten, in contemplation of the 
helpless infant in his arms: “ for 
the present, at least, thou shalt 
remain with us; and if in.the future 
no one comes to claim thee, why, 
thou canst still stay on, and be 
a companion for little, lonely 
Heather.” 

There was much excitement in 
the nursery at Wykeham at the 
appearance and romantic history of 
this new water-baby, and much 
discussion as to its parentage; for 
although Mr. Clermont inquired 
everywhere, and the nurses made 
no secret as to how and where it 
had been found, no one ever came 
forward to put in a claim for it. 

It was a lady’s child nurse Bell, 
who had been engaged to look after 
it, declared, because of the delicate 
laces and embroideries wherewith 
its things were trimmed; which 
supposition nurse Betty, Miss Cler- 


mont’s attendant, of course, thought 


it her duty to contradict. And as 
the days went on, and still no 
anxious father or mother raised 
an inquiry for the babe, it really 
seemed at times to Mr. Clermont 
whilst gazing on the sleeping in- 
fant’s placid countenance, that it 
was not altogether impossible for it 
to have sprung from the same root 
as its namesakes floating on the 
waters of the lake; for, as a sort 
of link with the past, and as a re- 
membrance of how the foundling 
had come among them, he had 
given to the child the name of 
Nenuphar. 

Little Heather screamed and cried 
when on the christening day the 
sacred drops fell upon her fore- 
head, but Nenuphar only opened 
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her wide, blue eyes, and smiled a 
sweet, baby smile, as if she liked 
to feel the water; and Mr. Cler- 
mont, watching her in the distance, 
smiled too, for it seemed to him 
a realisation of his quaint conceits 
and fancies that day he had faund 
her dowa by the water’s side: and 
from that day forth he took more 
interest in her than ever, for it di- 
verted his mind from his own sor- 
row, and he looked forward with 
something almost approaching ex- 
citement to the time when she 
should be grown up, so that he 
might see what kind of a woman 
she would develop into. 

And thus it was that Nenuphar 
gained a name and a home. 


A stray sunbeam flickering 
through the branches of some for- 
est oak may touch and warm some 
dark spot that the sun’s rays rarely, 
if ever reach,—a stray raindrop 
caught on its downward course by 
a green leaf, may fall from thence 
on to some corner of the earth 
hitherto barren and unprofitable, 
and by its cool, reviving touch give 
life to a seed there concealed, which, 
springing up as the years pass on, 
may grow to be a stately tree giving 
shelter and protection to those who 
need it; but then, again, the seed 
having developed, it may prove to 
be the poisonous nightshade breath- 
ing death on those around; but 
surely for this neither the sunbeam 
nor the dewdrop can be blamed. 
They did the good deed—they gave 
the life for good or for evil; and if 
the seed be poisonous, the fault 
does not lie with them. 

Which all is a preface to saying 
that John Clermont watching Nenu- 
phar grow up, sometimes wondered 
whether all the world, or at least 
the world that came under her 
influence, would not have been 
happier and better if the waters 
of Wykeham Mere had closed over 
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her head when she lay a sleeping 
babe upon its bosom. 

She .was growing up to girlhood 
fast now; but in all the years that 
had come and gone, no one had 
ever arisen to lay claim to her, no 
one had appeared who either in love 
or in law wished to take her away 
from the home that had been given 
to her; and Mr. Clermont wondered 
often, as he watched her lazy, lan- 
guid movements, who and what 
her mother had been ;—a lady, 
he generally decided, as nurse Bell 
had done before him,—or else, he 
would add, smiling to himself, a 
water-lily! As long as the children 
were in the nursery Nenuphar re- 
mained the favourite; for what 
nurse can withstand a child who 
rarely if ever cries—a child who 
will lie in its bed and gaze calmly 
and contentedly at the ceiling for 
as long as the maid requires for 


conversing with the young man 


from the baker’s? <A child of that 
description is well worth its weight 
in gold. So what wonder that 
Nenuphar was often held up as a 
model to naughty, passionate little 
Heather, who could not bear to be 
kept waiting a minute for anything, 
and would scream and cry, and 
stamp her tiny feet, if not attended 
to on the moment ? 

Then her father would come up, 
attracted from his study by the 
shrieks of his motherless lassie, 
and Betty would be reproved, and 
the child coaxed back into good- 
ness. And Mr. Clermont would 
go away, thinking he had done 
all that was required of him, and 
wondering if the children were so 
troublesome now, what they would 
be when they grew older. 

“ After all it is only Heather,” he 
would think as he shut the study- 
door again; “no one could wish 
for a better child than Nenuphar. 
It will be an interesting study to 
watch as they grow up and their 
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characters develop, the effect they 
will have the one upon the other. 
It will give quite an interest.to my 
life, that has become of late so sadly 
devoid of interest.” So he thought, 
almost forgetting that-human souls 
have to be guided into right paths, 
trained and pruned by a gardener’s 
hand, not left to run wild for the 
sake of astonishing that gardener 
by the flowers and fruits they will 
produce when left alone. 

As the children grew older, Nenu- 
phar still continued the favourite 
with every one, as she had been 
when a baby with her nurse. And 
yet she did not do very much to 
earn that position, and was perhaps 
not so really worthy of it as 
naughty, wilful, little Heather, who 
was all tears and despair one mo- 
ment, and was lifted up into the 
most wild joy the next. 

But Heather was troublesome ; 
always more or less in mischief, and 
did not care for learning—and be- 
yond a sweet voice, was possessed 
of no accomplishments likely to do 
credit to her instructors; so it was 
not altogether wonderful that her 
good qualities were rather inclined 
to be overlooked. Whereas with 
Nenuphar it was different: not that 
she was clever—and her accomplish- 
ments fell short even of Heather’s, 
for she could not sing; but then 
she had learned one great art of 
popularity—she agreed so quietly 
with everything proposed; after- 
wards, perhaps, she as quietly 
slipped out of it—for she was essen- 
tially lazy, and disliked work quite 
as much as Heather did, though for 
different reasons. But she certainly 
managed better. 

No one ever heard her voice 
raised in dispute, or saw her smooth 
forehead disfigured with frowns ; 
she had learned while yet very 
young that it was so much easier, 
so much less trouble, to say “ yes” 
than to say “no.” 
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“ No” involved explanations and 
arguments, and noise and confusion, 
—all the things, in fact, she most 
disliked; whereas “yes” stopped 
people talking for the time being; 
and afterwards—well, afterwards— 
the best thing was to wait and see 
what would happen. . 

Wait; yes, that was always the 
great thing with her. She was 
never in a hurry about anything; 
any other hour was just as good as 
the present: hence her popularity 
with those about her; for the im- 
patience of a child is often trying 
to the wider understanding and 
deeper knowledge of those about it. 

“T believe,” said Heather, as she 
stood watching from the window 
one day a steady downpour that had 
set in just as the two girls were 
dressed and ready for a long-pro- 
mised expedition,—* I believe, Nen- 
uphar, we shall not be able to go, 
after all. Oh, what shall we do?’ 

“ Wait,” replied Nenuphar, calm- 
ly, looking up from the arm-chair 
in which she was awaiting the re- 
sult of the storm. “It does not 
really matter; for if it rains very 
hard to-day, it is almost sure to be 
fine to-morrow.” 

Very philosophical, of course, 
but scarcely natural in a girl of 
thirteen ; and Heather, who had 
her feelings less under control, 
turned away with tearful eyes to 
the nursery, there to be told not 
to be so silly, but to look at Miss 
Nenuphar, and see how much more 
sensible she was. 

As the years passed by, and girl- 
hood gave place to early woman- 
hood, the intense stillness—I know 
not what else to call it—of Nenu- 
phar’s character became less notice- 
able than when she was a child. 
She and Heather were always ‘great 
friends, as indeed was only natural ; 
for they were sisters in all but name, 
being bound together by the ties of 
one mutual home and one father’s 
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care—for John Clermont made no 
“difference whatever in his treatment 
of the two girls. 

Mr. Clermont was very fond of 
society, and he very often had 
friends staying in the house—men 
friends, that is to say. As to ladies, 
he had reverted to his old feelings 
towards the sex,—feelings that had 
held good up to the time of his 
marriage, which event had not 
occurred until he was nearly fifty, 
before which time he had never 
been known to speak willingly to a 
woman,—and to that most unchi- 
valrie state he had returned after his 
wife’s. death ; so, having procured 
an elderly lady to act as chaperon 
to the girls, he felt he had quite 
done his duty as far as womankind 
was concerned, and might now go 
his own way and amuse himself. 

But there were always plenty of 
men, and with them, as with every 
one else, Nenuphar was the favour- 
ite, and Heather merely a very 
ordinary girl, not remarkable in any 
way—rather bad-tempered too—but 
still forming an admirable contrast 
to the wonderful beauty of Nenu- 
phar. All the admiration, all the 
love, fell to her share, and it was 
the more curious, as it seemed im- 
possible for her to return any one’s 
tenderness. She smiled graciously 
on all alike, and was always willing 
to receive any amount of admira- 
tion, but that was all; yet, strange 
to say, it seemed utterly impossible 
for any man to care for, or even 
think of, any other woman while 
she was present, though wherein 
lay her exact fascination it would 
have been difficult to say, beyond 
mere beauty. Perhaps it was the 
sense of rest and quiet that was 
always about her, setting her apart, 
as it were, from every one else in a 
world of her own—a world from 
which all toil and care had been 
carefully excluded. 

Although in that way the girls 
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saw a good many strangers, they 
had rarely, if ever, gone beyond 
the precincts’ of their own home. 
The world outside the grounds of 
Wykeham Manor had always been 
denied them, Mr. Clermont being of 
opinion that girls could not go too 
little abroad; therefore it was not 
altogether strange that they had 
entered into their nineteenth year 
before they saw Sebastian Long. 

Sebastian Long was the greatest 
landowner in the neighbourhood, 
and “eccentric” was the mildest 
word used when speaking of him ; 
indeed there were found some 
to hint cautiously and with bated 
breath of madness, although the 
only symptom evinced was that he 
had shut up the great house that 
his forefathers had bequeathed to 
him, and had spent a roving life in 
foreign lands, in preference to stay- 
ing quietly and decorously at home. 

But there was, as there generally 
is, another side to the question. 
The said house was large, and some- 
what gloomy and lonely for a man 
who had neither wife nor mother to 
keep him company in it; so it was 
not perhaps altogether so wonderful, 
his preferring to spend his time 
amongst his mother’s Spanish rela- 
tions, who made for hin the nearest 
approach to a home he had ever 
known. 

And now as to how and where 
he and his neighbours first met. It 
was the evening of a lovely sum- 
mer’s day, just such a one as that 
early dawn on which Nenuphar 
first made her appearance might 
have grown into later on, when the 
mists and the dew had alike passed 
away, giving place to something 
brighter and more glorious. But, 
as on that other occasion, the work 
of the day was not begun, so on 
this it was over and done with, 
and the two girls were out on the 
terrace that surrounded the house, 
Nenupbar lazily reclining on the 
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marble steps reading, and Heather 
some few yards distant from her 
feeding the peacocks, It was a 
brilliant picture enough, for the 
sun was near setting, and its declin- 
ing rays dyed scarlet everything 
they touched. They tinged even 
Nenuphar’s white cheeks with some 
of their own warmth and colour, 
and caused the soft yellow curls 
that lay upon her forehead to 
brighten, until they shone like 
molten gold. 

It was just what she wanted to 
give perfection to her beauty, which 
was otherwise too cold and colour- 
less, though there were not often 
people to be found who thought so. 

“Tow full the world is of sun- 
shine !” exclaimed Heather, as she 
watched the evening glow iotensi- 
fying the colours of the gorgeous 
birds before her, and the rich tints 
spreading over the landscape. “ How 
full the world is of sunshine !”’ 

Nenuphar did not reply to her 
companiou’s rhapsodies, being too 
much interested in her book; be- 
sides, she was not much given to 
rbapsodise over anything. 

After Heather's remark the silence 
remained unbroken, until suddenly 
on to the path was thrown a long 
black shadow, which lay still and 
motionless between the two girls— 
the shadow of Sebastian Long. 

Heather was thinking too much 
of her peacocks and Nenuphar of 
her book to give it a thought, and 
his footsteps had been so silent over 
the smooth turf that led up to the 
gravelled walk, that they had never 
heard his approach ; but presently 
he moved a little, upon which the 
shadow wavered for a second, and 
then fell right across Nenuphar, en- 
veloping her in entire darkness, 

At this sudden eclipse Nenuphar 
raised her head, and saw, standing 
before her, a man with soft Southern 
eyes, and dark foreign-looking mous- 
tache, and small pointed beard. 
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“ Heather,” she said; and at her 
voice the stranger turned towards 
the girl addressed, and raising his 
hat, said, “I beg your pardon for 
taking you by surprise in this way, 
but I have come to see your father, 
and I took the short cut through 
the gardens instinctively; it is so 
long since I have been at home 
that I quite forgot it might be a 
liberty.” 

“Then you are Mr. Long,” ex- 
claimed Heather, impulsively, hold- 
ing out her hand; “how glad I am 
to see you! Oh, I hope you have 
come home for good !” 

“ Yes, I have come home,” he re- 
plied; “but for good or for evil, 
who can say ?” he added in a lower 
tone, as if to himself. 

“Let me show you the way to 
my father’s study,” said Heather; 
“ but first I must introduce you to 
my adopted sister—Nenuphar—Mr. 
Long.” 

Nenuphar bowed, and then the 
other two turned away towards the 
house, chattering merrily as they 
went. 

When, a couple of hours after- 
wards, greetings and. explanations 
and welcomes over, Sebastiar once 
more emerged from the house, he 
was a little startled to find Nen- 
uphar still seated on the marble 
steps. She was no longer reading, 
although even that might have been 
possible, so brilliant was the star- 
light, and the moon, which had 
just risen, was shedding such a soft, 
quiet light over the scene he had 
last seen illumined with the glow 
of sunset. She was sitting on one 
of the lower steps, her head resting 
against the urn filled with geraniums 
that stood behind her, and gazing 
up into the bright heavens above 
with such intense earnestness that 
she might have been trying to read 
her fate therein. 

“Are you not cold out here {” 
asked Mr. Long, for want of some- 
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thing better to say, when he reached 
her side, as she still did not move. 

“Cold !—no,” she replied, sitting 
up and turning towards him. “ Why, 
it would be a shame to go in on such 
a lovely night. Oh, if only this sort 
of weather would but last all the 
year round |” 
" « There, 
paused. 

“ Nenuphar,” she said, quietly. 

“Miss Nenuphar,” he repeated, 
“T do not agree with you. Sum- 
mer is all very well in its way, but 
it is nothing without winter to back 
it up. It is pleasant, of course, but 
enervating, and that is the reason 
why, with all its faults, I prefer this 
country to the ones I have been 
living in lately.” 

“ But think of the snow and the 
cold and the storms that we know are 
coming, and then, looking up at that 
sky above us, and feeling the warm 


Miss » and he 


sweet air that blows around us, can ° 


you not find it in your heart to 
agree with me when I say that I 
would sacrifice one half of my life 
if the other half could all be spent 
in some sheltered sunshiny spot, far 
away from this existence of mingled 
heat and cold? Ah,” and she gave 
alittle faint shiver,“ the very thought 
of winter makes me miserable !” 

“1 am afraid we should never 
agree on that subject, for I love 
a storm. I think it is a grand 
though fearful sight to see tall 
trees that have had a firm founda- 
tion in the earth for ages, fall before 
that giant power which is pot even 
visible. Yes,” he wert on, warm- 
ling with his subject, and for the 
moment almost forgetting his white, 
lovely listener, “I love to stand and 
watch such a storm: to hear the 
wind screaming through the branch- 
es, and to see the wild waves rising 
up madly in their wrath, and yet 
to feel that I,a weak man, can stand 
firm amongst the ruin around. It is 
at such times one realises most that 
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all about us there is a Power great- 
er than ourselves, greater than the 
storm; then if is one understands 
most clearly what it is to be held 
in the hollow of His hand.” 

“T cannot understand you,” Nen- 
uphar made answer; “it is so in- 
comprehensible to me how any one 
can like noise and confusion.” 

“Ts it?’ he replied, still some- 
what excitedly. .“Cannot you 
understand the pleasure of fighting 
against anything, even though it is 
only a storm of wind? Why, the 
very struggle itself gives fresh life !” 

But the girl only shook her head 
incredulously. 

“It is different, I suppose, with 
you,” she said; “you are a man, 
and I—am only Nenuphar!” 

He made no answer to her strange 
words, but suddenly remembering 
he was on his way home, said 
“Good night,” and left her. 

She did not reply to his parting 
salutation—did uot even seem to 
notice his departure. When he had 
gone some few steps, he turned 
back for one farewell glance. She 
was still seated as he had left her, 
looking upwards, and in the weird, 
chill moonlight she looked very 
white and ghostly. And was it 
fancy, he wondered, but as he looked 
it seemed to him that the border 
of her white dress waved softly to 
and fro; yet there certainly was 
no breeze to stir it. 

With a smile at his fancies, he 
continued his walk towards his own 
lonely home. When he had arrived 
there, and was seated in the empty 
hall, he indulged in a waking dream 
—an amusement he was rather given 
to; but when he shut his eyes, so as 
to give greater scope to his imagina- 
tion, the vision he conjured up was 
not that of a woman with soft 
golden hair and wide blue eyes, 
which seemed always looking be- 
yond the things around them, but’ 
that of a slim, graceful maiden, with 
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rough brown locks and honest 
sweet eyes; and the last words he 
seemed to hear before he really 
passed through the ivory gates, were 
the echo of those which had reached 
his ears not so very long ago,—* I 
am so glad you have come back ; 
I do hope that now you are going 
to stay,” while a small hand was 
placed in his, 


Some time after Mr, Long’s de- 
parture, Heather was awakened by 
a sound in her room, and on look- 
ing up she discovered Nenuphar 
seated by the open window, bathed 
from head to foot in a broad sheet 
of moonlight. She looked very 
white and lovely as she sat thus 
gazing out—the moon’s beams just 
turning her golden hair and white 
dress to silver; but, nevertheless, 
there was something in her calm, 
motionless attitude which sent a 


little shiver, almost of terror, to ~ 


Heather’s heart. But then it is 
enough to terrify any one to be 
awakened suddenly out of a_ first 
sleep. 

“ Nenuphar, what are you doing?” 
she questioned, after a second spent 
in watching her. 

“Doing !” repeated Nenuphar; “I 
am doing nothing—only wondering 
how you can spend such a glorious 
night in bed. I came in here be- 
cause the moon does not shine into 
my room, and you know how fond 
I am of moonlight. I think I was 
very nearly asleep when you spoke.” 

“ Have you been there long ?” 

“No, not very long. I stayed 
out of doors until I feared that I 
should have been shut ont alto- 
gether ; then I came here ; and ever 


since, till I began to get sleepy, I 


have been thinking and dreaming 
over—love ;—I knew you would 
laugh.” 

“No; I am only laughing at the 
serious way you said it. But you 
should be careful, Nenuphar, for 
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you know that they say moonlight 
causes madness.” 

“Another name for the same 
thing, perhaps. But what I was 
thinking of was, what is love? 
Heather,” she said, rising, and speak- 
ing almost excitedly, at least for 
her, “what is it? Why is it that | 
cannot care for any one ?” 

“1 do not understand you. You 
have never, perhaps, cared very 
much for any one as yet, because the 
right person has not come; but 
that is, after all, only one kind of 
love. You love us, do you not! 
I hope so; and that, of course, is 
the same kind of thing—at least it 
seems so to me.” 

* Dat do I love you ?” 
the other. 

“Oh, Nenuphar! how can you 
grieve me by speaking like that!” 
and Heather got out of bed, and 
erept to her friend’s side. 

* Tell me,” said Nenuphar, “ what 
it feels like, this love that every one 
talks of. You say you care for me, 
do you not? Well, supposing some 
morning you came into my room 
and found me lying there dead, what 
difference would it make in your 
life ?” 

“Oh, do not even suppose such 
an awful thing!” and there was a 
sob in the girl’s voice as she spoke. 

“What should I do?” cried 
tender, impulsive Heather, “1 
should die too!” 

She, not yet having learnt to 
understand that death is the great 
reward bestowed on those who have 
fought and struggled ; not like the 
Lethe of old, a river -in which we 
ean bathe and forget our pain, but 
the opening of the gates that have 
shut us out so long from the sight 
of our beloved ones,—the entrance 
to the eternal rest after the pain has 
been suffered and conquered. 

“Do you remember,” said Nen- 
uphar after a pause, “ young Mr. 
Vivian ?” 


questioned 
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“ Yes, certainly I do.” 

“ Well, that was exactly what he 
said, when I told him I did not care 
for him. That it would kill him! 
But he is still alive; so you see, 
Heather, you are not right. As I 
said before, I cannot understand it.” 

“T think Mr. Vivian was right, 
all the same, Nenuphar,” said 
Heather, softly ; “for though he is, 
as you say, alive—and of course his 
saying it would kill him was non- 
sense—still I do not think he has 
ever been quite the same man since. 
He loves you, yousee ; and therefore, 
as you do not love him, the world 
must seem darker to him than it 
did. Cannot you see the loneliness 
of it, Nenuphar ?” 

But Nenuphar did not answer ; 
her thoughts seemed to have wan- 
dered faraway. After a time, how- 
ever, they returned to Heather and 
the subject in hand. “ You ask me 
if I do not see the loneliness, and 
pity it, I suppose you mean? No, 


[ cannot say that 1 do; I am lonely, 
but I do not pity myself.” 
“Ah, Nenuphar! how can you 


say that? Are you not happy? 
You have nearly all my love, surely 
I have some of yours ?” 

“ But you forget—I cannot love ; 
and that ‘brings us back to the be- 
ginning of the argument—back all 
the way to where my thoughts were 
before you woke up. What is it 
that I do not possess? What is it 
that makes me so different to every 


JU 


Almost a month has passed away 
since Nenuphar’s midnight confi- 
dences, when we take our next 
look at her. It is after dinner, and 
she is seated on a low chair by an 
open window in the drawing-room, 
contemplating with a faint, troubled 
look, most unusual on her calm 
face, Mr. Long and Heather playing 
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one else? For I am _ different, 
Heather, as even you, with your 
eyes, blinded as they are by affec- 
tion, must acknowledge.” 

“You are only different,” said 
Heather, putting her arm around 
her, “in that you are a thousand 
times more lovely than any one I 
ever saw. And that being the case,” 
she concluded somewhat timidly, 
“ you should not be too kind, until 
vou have found some one really 
worthy of your love, and then you 
will find out quickly enough ‘the 
meaning of the word.” 

“Do you really think so?” said 
Nenuphar dreamily, leaning her 
white arms on the sill, and looking 
down into the garden. 

“Yes, of course, They say that 
every one loves once.” 

“[ should like to think so,” re- 
plied her companion in a_ softer 
voice than that in which she had 
yet spoken. “ But, come, it is quite 
time you were asleep again, Heather; 
so I must shut the window, for | 
see you can hardly keep your eyes 
open! Good night, dear.” She stoop- 
ed as she spoke, and just touched 
Heather’s forehead with her lips; 
then, without another word, she 
glided away, still bathed in moon- 
light, to the door which led to her 
own room, leaving Heather to find 
her way back to bed, there to dream 
dreams of the strange conversation 
she had held with her midnight 
visitor. 

a 


Y. 


chess in the farthest corner of the 
room, 

John Clermont, looking older and 
perhaps somewhat harder than he 
did on that June morning nineteen 
years ago, is conversing in low tones 
with Mrs. Evans on the unusual 
beauty of the weather they have 
had of late. “There will be a 
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grand harvest,” he says, conclu- 
sively ; and then he rises, and goes 
over to the window where Nenu- 
phar sits, and for a few moments 
watches her in silence. Indeed a 
silence seems to have fallen on the 
whole party. One might have said 


there was an angel pausing over- 
head, but Mr. Clermont breaks it. 
you thinking of, 


“What are 
Nenuphar ?” 

She raises her great eyes to his, 
and half sighs, as she says, “* Think- 
ing of? Really I do not know.” 

As she thus looks up, you can see 
that in this month—since that day 
when Sebastian’s shadow fell across 
her—a change has come over her, 
though wherein the change exactly 
lies it would be hard to say. But itis 
there nevertheless—a_half-troubled 
look in the blue eyes, which gives 
them a depth they did not possess 
in the days when no sorrow or joy 
seemed to have any power over her. 

Apvd what is it, then, that has 
come over her? Not jealousy of 
Heather, surely; for Nenuphar is a 
beautiful woman, and has seen so 
many men bow down and do hom- 
age to her, that it is impossible for 
her to grudge Heather her one 
conquest, And as to love, why, 
she herself acknowledged not so 
very long ago that the very meaning 
of the word was incomprchensible 
to her. 

At first, after his return home, 
Mr. Long had believed, as so many 
men had done before him, that in 
Nenuphar Clermont he had found 
his ideal of all that was perfect and 
lovely in womanhood, But after 
the first few days it seemed to his 
passionate Southern nature there 
was something almost repulsive in 
the cold beauty, that nothing could 
stir out of its unnatural calm. 
Then he had begun to think of the 
other girl, so full of fire, and life, 
avd'‘activity ; of whom his dreams 
had been the first night of his 
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home-coming, and whose voice had 
once welcomed him back so warmly, 
and whose eyes had now learnt to 
brighten at his approach; and this 
vision gradually blotted out that 
other one that had stirred his fancy 
for a little while with the wonder- 
ful fascination of its beauty. 

“Do you think,” asked Mr, Cler- 
mont, after another little pause, 
spent by him in speculating as to 
the likeliest question to gain him 
an insight into Nenuphar’s thoughts 
—“do you think that those two,” 
with a half movement in the direc- 
tion of the chess-players, “ are likely 
to make a match of it?” 

“ Do you?” 

“ Yes, it would not surprise me.” 

Nenuphar lifted her eyes then, 
and looked in the direction indi- 
cated. “What makes you think 
it?” she said; and though she 
spoke quietly, the very faintest 
tinge of pink passed over ‘her cheeks 
—a very unusual show of emotion 
for her. 

“Tt seems like it,” said old Mr. 
Clermont. “To think that my 
little, rough, careless Heather should 
have lived to be preferred to a 
beautiful woman like you—for you 
are a beautiful woman, Nenuphar, 
there is no denying that. * Eyes, 
and no eyes,’ is it not ?” 

“ Beauty is not everything.” 

“Perhaps not. But it is nearly 
everything—or rather, it is a royal 
road to nearly everything.” 

“Beauty only turns heads; it 
does not win hearts,” said Nenu- 
phar, sofuly. “Oh, I wish I knew,” 
she went on, almost appealingly, 
“what it is that is*wanting in me 
—what it is that makes me so dif- 
ferent to every one else! why he,” 
looking towards the far-off players, 
“finds” something almost repulsive 
in me. What can it be?” 

“His bad taste,” retorted Mr. 
Clermont. “Be satisfied with 
yourself just as you are—it is the 
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best way. And besides, it would 
be folly to wish a change; for you 
are lovely to look upon, and noth- 
ing more should be required of a 
woman. Directly they grow learn- 
ed they become argumentative,— 
and a woman who argues, ah !” and 
John shrugged his shoulders ex- 
pressively. “ No,—ignorance and 
beauty for women !” 

“But that is not what I mean; 
it is not learning that makes so 
many women lovable-——women a 
thousand times plainer than I— 
women in every way insignificant. 
What is it? Oh, I wish I knéw! 
or rather, I wish I possessed it, 
whatever it is.” 

“ Do not strive after it, my dear, 
or you may lose the blessings you 
have, and perhaps gain nothing in 
exchange. There are peonies and 
water-lilies, wallflowers and migno- 
nette—and they are all prized, 
though for different reasons. You 
must not be grasping, and try to 
seize all the blessings: you may be 
sure they are equally divided.” 

“ Bat Lam not a flower,” urged 
Nenuphar, still with that faint tone 
of pleading in her voice. 

“Are you not, my dear?” said 
old Jobn, mockingly. “I am not 
so sure of that !” 


Now let us cross over to the 
chess-players for a few minutes, and 
see how their game is progressing. 

“Check to the queen,” said 
Sebastian. And at his words, and 
perhaps also at a certain inflection 
in his voice, and a certain tender 
look in his eyes, a quick, bright 
flush passed over Heather's face. 

“Check ?” she repeated, inquir- 
ingly. 

Sebastian touched a black knight 
with his finger. “Do you not see 
now {” 

“Then I may as well give up 
the game at once,” she replied, 
somewhat petulantly, “for there 
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seems nothing left for me to do. 
I do not feel in the humour for 
playing to-night.” 

“Then you will give up 
game to me, will you not?” 
Sebastian, in a low voice. 

“No, I will not,” said Heather, 
as she rose from her seat. “I 
never could bear to give up a game 
without fighting for it; so we will 
leave the pieces as they are, and 
put off the conclusion of the game 
till to-morrow, when perhaps I 
may have discovered some way out 
of my difficulties.” 

“That is hard upon me,” said 
Sebastian; “for very likely if we 
wait till then you will have thought 
of some way of conquering me, 
whereas if I pressed my advantage 
now . 

“You are too generous to do 
that,” replied Heather, softly. “So 
good-night: I will think all to-mor- 
row, and perhaps I shall beat you 
yet.” 

“Have you ever heard,” said 
Sebastian, rising also, “that, next 
to victory, there is nothing so 
sweet as defeat,—if only the right 
adversary overcomes you ?” - 

And Heather turned away, feel- 
ing that so far Sebastian had had 
the best of it. As tothe game it- 
self, it was written in the Book of 
Fate that it should never be played 
out; for the next evening, when 
Heather should have been making 
her final effort to extricate the 
white queen from the difficulties 
that surrounded her, she was out 
on the terrace-walk, listening to 
the old story. 

So the white queen was con- 
quered ; though perhaps the defeat 
was, as Sebastian had said, as sweet 
as a victory would have been; for 
when she re-entered the drawing- 
room, it was as the affianced wife of 
Sebastian Long. In this way the 
game of chess was forgotten; and 
the next morning, the housemaid, 


the 
said 
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who had been much annoyed all 
the previous day by the untidy ap- 
pearance the pieces presented, took 
upon herself to return them to their 
box, and thus all chance of redeem- 
ing her fortunes was taken away 
from Heather. 

“T am glad of it,” she said, when 
she discovered what had occurred ; 
“for it is a sort of satisfaction, after 
all, to know that I gave up the 
game—that I was not beaten.” 

“ Were you not?” said Sebastian 
—and there was a smile in his dark 
eyes as he spoke. “I am not so 
sure of that ; but perhaps,” he add- 
ed, “I was the right adversary,” 

And then Heather, with a blush 
ov her checks, and a soft light in 
her eyes, that transformed her from 
a somewhat plain girl into a beau- 
tiful woman—beautiful, at least, in 
Sebastian’s eyes—crept into his 
arms, and laid her head upon his 
shoulder; and for the time being 
they two had reached that “ king- 
dom fair and wide,”—that kingdom 
wherein lovers stand alone, seeing 
no footprints around of those who 
have trodden it before them, hear- 
ing no echo of the cries of those 
who have lived to descend the 
mountain from which they gained 
their view of the promised land. 

As he left the house that night, 
and was making his way across the 
garden towards his own home, 
Sebastian was startled by Nenu- 
na suddenly appearing before 

im. 

She looked whiter and more 
lovely even than usual, was his 
first thought; the second, that it 
always seemed to be by moonlight 
that they met. 

He was going to pass her with 
a simple “Good night,” knowing 
her fondness for solitary moonlight 
strolls, when she stopped and held 
out her hand as though to arrest 
his steps. 

“ Mr, Long.” 
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“Yes!” he questioned, stopping 
also. 

“Tell me,” she said, more im- 
pulsively than he had ever heard 
her speak,—“ what is it that I want 
to make me liked? Liked as 
Heather is, for instance. No, you 
need not fear to pain me by telling 
me the truth,” she went on, seeing 
that Sebastian hesitated. “I am 
not afraid, for I really want to 
know. I asked Heather, who is 
fond of me, you know, and she says 
I need nothing. That she would 
not have me changed, if she could; 
then I asked my father, and he— 
well, you know him well enough 
to be able to guess what he said. 
Please do not think me vain for 
repeating it: That I was beautiful, 
and that a woman should require 
nothing else ; but 7am not satisfied. 
So now I come to you; tell me, 
what is it other women have, that I 
have not ?” 

Then she looked up at Sebastian 
with those wonderful blue eyes, 
which used to be so cold and un- 
moved, but in whose depths he 
fancied there was a something of 
softness, which for the moment 
made them look almost tender—or 
was it only a combination of moon- 
light and shadow on a lovely face?! 

“What is it?” she repeated; 
“ tell me.” 

And Sebastian looked down at 
her, and said quietly, “ Love.” 

“Given or received?” she ques- 
tioned; but she spoke so low that 
it was more like the sighing of the 
wind than the utterance of a human 
voice. 

“There you puzzle me,” he an- 
swered, “and I do not exactly 
know how to answer you,—for love 
begets love, and she who gives 
most, receives most.” 

“But how am [ to gain it?” 

“Give your own freely to those 
about you; do not try to stand 
apart from the world—not even 
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above it—but mingle freely with 
its inhabitants, and you will find 
one day, when you least expect it, 
that you have won that for which 
you are seeking.” 

“And when one has gained it,” 
she queried, “is it rest, is it hap- 
piness ?” 

“When you have felt its power, 
you will not doubt its happiness,” 
said Sebastian, confidently —Hea- 
ther’s soft kisses returning to his 
remembrance as he spoke. “ It is 
the only foretaste of heaven that is 
granted us here; and it is granted, 
I believe, to make us long more than 
ever for that place where there is no 
death, no parting to separate us 
from our beloved ones,” replied Se- 
bastian, reverently. 

“Yes, I see,” said Nenuphar, 
slowly. “So you think that to love 
some one is all I need. But sup- 
posing that I learnt this love, and 
that then a 

“Well?” 

“That then the one I loved did 
not return it ?” 
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“Even then,” said Sebastian, 
gently, “even at such terrible cost, 
I should think the lesson well 
learnt. For we should always try 
and remember, hard though it seems 
at times to believe it, that we gain 
more from what we give than from 
what we receive.” 

“Thank you,” said Nenuphar, 
suddenly raising her eyes from the 
ground, and looking up into his 
face; “then you think that it is 
only love that is required to make 
me more—what shall I say—hu- 
man ?” 

And the shadow of a smile passed 
over her face. 

Sebastian did not reply. 

“Good night,” at length she 
said, 

He took the hand she held out, 
and without another word turned 
homewards, his thoughts suddenly 
reverting from this strange conver- 
sation to where they had been before 
Nenuphar’s appearance — namely, 
to Heather, and her tender eyes 
and loving words. 


AUGUST, 


One more month has come and 
gone; the summer, such a lovely 
summer as it has been, is nearly 
over; and now John Clermont, fol- 
lowing a study which has always 
been particularly interesting to him, 
can note the change that has come 
over those about him in the last 
three months. 

Perhaps, after all, it was not so 
much a change as a gradual devel- 
opment—a gradual development of 
character wrought by love, the great 
motive power for good or evil; in 
much the same way as the sunshine 
during these long,-hot months has 
brought to perfectiog many bright, 
delicate flowers, but has also caused 
to droop and wither away their 
slighter, frailer sisters, that could 


not bear the piercing heat of its 
rays. 

No one would ever call Heather 
plain now. Indeed, sometimes Se- 
bastian, looking from her to Nenu- 
phar, finds himself wondering how 
he could ever have compared the 
two to the disadvantage of the for- 
mer. Even Mr. Clermont himself, 
pondering over this and that, and 
striving as he had striven for so many 
years to forget that his fellow- 
beings were anything else than a 
curious study for those who, by rea- 
son of some inward bitterness of 
spirit, had determined to slip aside 
and let the world go by,—not joining 
in its revels, nor yet sorrowing with 
its griefs, but becoming, as he had 
fancied he had become, a looker-on— 
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one who could amuse himself by 
laughing at the slips and falls of 
those who passed him by, and 
never heed the cries of distress from 
those who needed help,—even he, 
watching Heather’s eyes as_ they 
rested on Sebastian’s face, would 
half wonder whether he had gone 
quite the right way to work to 
forget the grief that had so bowed 
him down; whether, if he had 
mingled more with those around 
him, and had not tried so long to 
stand above them, he would “not 
perhaps have hushed his grief to 
a gentler sleep. 

And when thus _ perplexed, a 
glance at Nenuphar would cause his 
conscience to prick him afresh. 
The study that had interested him 
so long was almost completed now. 
He knew it; the human soul he 
had so often laughed at her for 
lacking, was coming to her at last— 
coming slowly and ‘surely, and bring- 
ing with it grief immeasurable, such 
as only those quiet self-contained 
natures can feel. 

Sometimes as he looked at her, 
and saw her watching Sebastian 
and Heather as they walked to- 
gether in the garden, he would see 
come into her wide blue eyes an 
expression of such intense and bit- 
ter pain, that, startled and horrified, 
he would turn away. At such mo- 
ments he would seem to hear his 
dead wife’s voice; his dead wife’s 
figure would rise before him, plead- 
ing by her motherhood for the 
motherless gitrl—reproaching him 
for the years of selfishness that were 
now bearing such bitter fruit. Then 
Mr. Clermont would answer the 
accusing voice by saying that, after 
all, he could not attach any blame 
to himself. He had acted most 
generously by her, and so the world 
must acknowledge. 

He had saved her from certain 
death as a child—he had brought 
her up in his own home—he had 
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denied her nothing; and now, was 
he to blame himself because the 
girl, when she was grown up, had 
chosen to fall in love with a man 
who had no thought for her? 

It was nonsense—so he argued ; 
but, all the same, the voice would 
make itself heard at times. He had 
left her alone: he had not, indeed, 
biassed her for evil; but, unfortunate- 
ly, the mind has to be strongly biass- 
ed for good, not left to find its own 
way out of the evil that surrounds it. 

So poor Nenuphar—for surely 
she needs pity now, if she never 
needed it before—had grown up 
quietly and calmly, with never a 
quicker pulse-beat than was strictly 
healthy ; never a flush of pleasure 
at any one’s appearance; never a 
feeling of pain at any one’s depart- 
ure: just living, that was all, calmly 
and evenly from day to day, hearing 
from John Clermont, or rather see- 
ing from his manner to her, that 


there was something about her dif- 


ferent to all other women; until at 
last, so firmly did she become im- 
bued with the idea that she was 
different to those around her, that 
she began in a manner to feel that 
she ought to act up to the character 
assigned to her. All this till that 
June evening when she first saw 
Sebastian Long’s face, and Sebas- 
tian’s shadow fell across her. Then, 
into her tranquil mind was borne 
a feeling that there was something 
greater to be got out of life than 
the mere pleasure of living from 
day to day, and also the knowledge 
that there was something essential 
to a perfect woman wanting in her; 
and whatever it was, she felt that 
it was making her, despite her 
beauty, less pleasant in Sebastian’s 
eyes than Heather. 

So she asked him that question in 
the moonlit grden, and from his 
own lips she had the answer; and 
then she saw him go away into the 
light of Heather’s smiles, leaving 
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her—having learnt her lesson, al- 
though as yet she was scarcely 
aware of the fact—to struggle with 
the knowledge, and to conquer the 
grief that it brought with it, as best 
she might, all alone. 

Even now she did not give the 
sorrow that possessed her a name ; 
or rather, she did not know that, 
like the tendrils of the vine wheu 
first they begin to grow, love must 
have something near at hand round 
which to twine; and failing a right 
support, it will seek about, and 
cling to whatever is nearest—and 
always supposing that there is ab- 
solutely nothing near, that it will 
fail and die for want of support. 


“The fine weather is going, 
Neouphar. Do you see those black 
clouds on the horizon? They mean 
rain, I am sure,” said Heather, lay- 
ing a caressing hand on her friend’s 
shoulder—* but we ought not to 
grumble, we have had a_ lovely 
summer,” 

“Tt makes it all the sadder to 
think that it is coming to an end. 
I cannot bear the idea. The winter 
always seems so terribly long.” 

“T enjoy it,” said Heather. “Of 
course | like these long cloudless 
days we have had lately; but, all 
the same, I think it would be very 
dull and monotonous if there were 
no such things as storms—if it were 
always sunshiny.” 

“That is just what Sebastian 
told me,” said Nenuphar, dreamily. 

“Did he?’ and Heather blushed 
a soft, rosy red. “I entirely agree 
with him. Just in the same way 
that life would be dull, I fear, if it 
were not for its storms, which come 
at intervals. I am afraid we are 
not capable of enjoving uninterrupt- 
ed sunshine at present.” 

_“Ah, but you are so strong!” 
sighed Nenuphar. “I cannot bear 
storms,” And she raised her eyes, 
in which that shadow of pain bad 
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now become habitual, to Heather's 
face. 

“Cannot you?’ said Heather, 
simply. “I should have thought 
you were so calm, and so far above 
all the rest of us, that storms would 
scarcely have had the power to dis- 
turb you. Now I—I am different. 
I feel things dreadfully.” 

Nenuphar half smiled at the en- 
ergy in her friend’s voice. 

“To you? I think I envy you 
then ; for perhaps it is that which 
makes you so lovable.” 

“Lovable? Scarcely that; for 
until Sebastian came, I do not 
think any one ever cared for me, but 
his love seems to have changed me 
altogether. I seem now to carry 
my summer about with me; perbaps 
that is what makes me so careless 
about the real summer’s departure.” 

Into Nenuphar’s eyes again came 
a look almost of envy. 

“ And you are really quite, quite 
happy *” 

“Yes, indeed I am,” Heather 
replied, and then turned away at 
the sound of Sebastian’s voice call- 
ing her name, 

“What is it,” cried Nenuphar, 
clasping her hands together, and 
looking towards the place where the 
sun was setting, amidst red angry 
clouds—“oh, what is it I need? 
He says that it is love—love given, 
he thinks ; but whatever it is, I will 
discover it before I die.” 

She had spoken impetuously ; but 
the momentary energy died away 
immediately, and the quiet apathe- 
tic jook habitual to her stole over 
her features, and she was outwardly 
calm at least as she also made her 
way back into the house. 


Night,—not a soft, balmy, moon- 
lit June night, like that first one on 
which Sebastian came, and cast his 
shadow across Nenuphar’s white 
dress—but dark and stormy, with 
black clouds scudding across the 
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sky before a westerly wind, which 
caused every now and then little 
rifts and chasms in their blackness, 
through which a watery moon 
appeared. 

A night, when any one who had 
a roof under whose safe shelter he 
could rest, would seek it, and leave 
the outside world to those to whom 
a home had been denied. 

But there is some one apparently 
who thinks differently: some one 
who prefers being out of doors, 
notwithstanding the darkness of 
the night, to the comfort of a 
sheltered room, where two lovers are 
playing a game of chess; a careless 
game, in which no move has taken 
place on either side for the last 
half hour—and where an old man 
sits alternately reading and dozing 
in the lamp light. 

“ Heather, where is Nenuphar ?” 
Mr. Clermont rouses himself at 
length to ask. 

“T do not know, father. 
she must have gone to bed.” 

Bat no. Out in the garden, 
without even a shawl over her 
white dress, is Nenuphar, pacing 
up and down, heedless of cold and 
rheumatism, in the narrow path 
that leads to the gate, through 
which the road runs to Sebastian’s 
house, 

In the centre of the path is a 
fountain ; and as its waters rise up 
into the air, the westerly breeze, 
which ‘though strong is not cold, 
plays with them, and tosses them 
about, causing them to spread them- 
selves out, and fall in a silver 
shower around. 

Presently down the path from 
Wykeham Manor comes the tall 
dark figure of a man—a man who, 
as he nears the gate that separates 
Heather's home from his own, 
starts, and looks in some bewil- 
derment at the white form before 
him. 

“Nenuphar?” he cries, incredu- 


I think 
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lously. ‘ What are you doing out 
here, you foolish girl ?” 

“T am thinking,” sbe replies, 
lifting her eyes quietly to his. 

“You should think indoors on 
such a night as this. And what, if 
I may ask, were your thoughts 
about, that they required such a 
solitary spot to bring them to per- 
fection in ?” 

He had turned back as he spoke, 
as she did not seem inclined to 
stand still, and walked down the 
path by her side, until they stood 
close to the fountain—almost, in- 
deed, within reach of its waters, 

“Take care—you will get wet,” 
he said, “ if you go on ; ” and he him- 
self stood still, but she continued 
her walk two or three steps further, 
and then looked back to see if he 
were following. 

Seeing he was not, she also stood 
still; and for a minute they both 
remained motionless, one on either 


‘side of the fountain, with the spray 


falling softly between them—for 
there was a lull in the tempest. 
And as they thus stood, all 
Sebastian’s old feeling of fear and 
dislike of the girl returned upon 
him, and almost with a shudder 
he turned intending to leave her, 
without breaking the silence by so 
much as one word, but some spell 
seemed laid upon him which pre- 
vented his moving. Then it was 
she spoke, and her voice came softly 
and gently over to where he stood. 
* You know,” she said, laying her 
hand on the marble basin of the 
fountain, and leaning slightly for- 
ward, “that I am unlike every one 
else ; that I have no heart, or that 
if I have one it is different to those 
of other women: you yourself have 
told me 80, 80 also has Mr. Cler- 
mont,” She had of late rather 
avoided giving him the title of 
father. “ Other men have told me so, 
and I have believed them, and yet 
heen satisfied with myself; but now, 
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Sebastian,” taking a step towards 
him, and looking up steadily into 
his face—“ now I have determined, 
whatever happens, to cross the 
boundary-line that separates me 
from those around; and I have a 
fancy, a belief—call it what you 
will—that if you were to kiss me 
once, I should wake up to a new life, 
—should break the spell, or what- 
ever it is that has overshadowed 
me from childhood, and become 
like other women.” * 

Her voice never faltered once as 
she made her strange request : and it 
did not sound in Sebastian’s ears, at 
least, that of some sweet siren Juring 
him away from his true love, but 
rather, so it seemed to him, that of a 
fair statue, which had been endowed 
with life and motion and all the 
outward semblance of womanhood, 
but who had at length discovered 
that the human soul with all its 
capabilities of joy and sorrow had 
been denied her, and for that 
luman soul was pleading. 

For a minute after she had spoken 
all was dark overhead ; then through 
arent in the clouds the moon ap- 


peared, and shed a soft light on the’ 


girl’s white figure, and on Sebas- 
tian’s dark, earnest face, as he gazed 
at his companion, half in surprise 
and half in pity. Between them 
the waters of the fountain ceaseless- 
ly rose and fell, causing Nenuphar, 
as seen through the silvery veil of 
spray, to appear more lovely than 
she had ever done before. 

She moved a step forward, heed- 
less of the shower around, which 
penetrated her thin dress, and even 
rested in bright, glittering drops on 
her golden hair, and waited. 

Waited in silence, Not one word 
to break the intense stillness; not 
one word of self-justification, of 
pleading for pardon ; and Sebastian, 
looking down at the quiet eyes and 
lightly-clasped hands, hesitated no 
longer, but stooped and kissed her 
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once—still in utter silence—then 
turned to go. 

But before he had time to leave 
her side, there rang through the 
night air one sharp, bitter cry— 
the ery of a breaking beart; and 
before the word “ Heather” could 
pass his lips, he saw her standing 
beside them. 

Such a world of grief and horror 
in her eyes as she stood thus, and 
looked from the one to the other. 

And thus they ail three remained 
fora moment. Nenuphar, her head 
bowed on her hands that rested on 
the edge of the fountain ; and Sebas- 
tian and Heather gazing upon each 
other, wondering who would speak 
first, and what the first words 
would be. 

But after all, it was Nenuphar 
who broke the silence. Lifting her 
head and looking at Heather, and 
speaking as though she were repeat- 
ing some lesson learned by heart : 
“It was all my fault, Heather,” 
she said; “you must not blame 
him in the least—not even in your 
thoughts, Heather,” she cried, going 
over to the girl’s side, and touching 
her hand. “ You must believe me, 
however hard it may be; I have 
never told you a lie in all my life— 
have 1? Well, on the strength of 
that, believe me now, and do as 
Ibid you. Ask Sebastian to tell 
you everything, and when he has 
done so, believe him implicitly, 
and try to forgive me, will you? 
Promise me that you will.” 

“ Yes,” said Heather, speaking 
slowly, and as if she were not quite 
awake;. “I will try. But, oh! 
what are you, who are you, that 
you could do such a thing ?” 

“What amI? I am only Nen- 
uphar, you know,” said the other 
sadly ; then, before Heather could 
speak again, she turned towards 
Sebastian. “You must not try to 
shield me,” she said, half plead- 
ingly ; “ tell her everything.” 

21 
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Sebastian did not answer. What 
was this girl, with her strange 
wild fancies, to him, compared with 
Heather's shattered love and trust ? 
So he looked away from her white 
face—away from her eyes, into which 
had passed at length a woman’s 
loving, grieving soul—to the slight 
figure beyond. 

“‘ Heather,” he cried, stretching 
out his arms towards her, “ you 
have Joved me, have you not? Can- 
not you trust me a little?” And 
Heather after one second’s hesita- 
tion, in which she had a glimpse 
of what a future might be, from 
which both love and faith had been 
swept away, moved closer to him— 
into the shelter of his outstretched 
arms, 

“IT trust you, Sebastian,” was 
all she said. “Yes, I trust you 
implicitly.” 

“Then you must prove it, dear, 
for I will not tell you anything 
until to-morrow. You really must 
not stay here any longer,” Scbastian 
said, kissing her. “« What made 
you come out this chilly night ?” 

“TI thought I should like one 
turn before going to bed;—one 
turn in this garden that always 
speaks to me of you,” she replied, 
low and tenderly. 

“Well, good-night 
there is the rain; I knew it must 
come soon, And to-morrow I will 
tell you everything; till then, fare- 
well!” 

Then as she turned in silence to 
go back to the house, he drew her 
towards him again, and whispered, 
“Once more, Heather, let me tell 
you that if you had not trusted 
me,—if you had refused to hear 
me, and had left me—as I at first 
feared you might, without giving 
me a chance of explaiving myself, 
—ah,” he broke off abruptly, “I 
cannot bear to think what my life 
might have been !” 


again, for 
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“But I love you, you see,” said 
Heather, simply. 

And neither of them, as they 
stood thus, looking in each other’s 
eyes, and reading there the hap- 
pivess that was so surely in store 
for them, had one thought for the 
girl who had for a moment come 
between them, and who had then 
crept away into the darkness, alone 
with her sorrow. 

Heedless of the rain that was 
now falling heavily, Sebastian stood 
and watched Heather’s retreating 
form ; then he too turned to make 
his way to his own home, and as 
he did so, a heavy clap of thunder 
sounded overhead, —the summer 
was indeed over! 


The morning dawned dark and 
unpromising; and what with the 
war of elements without, and the 
remembrance of last night’s work 
within, it as with something of a 


heavy heart that Heather made her 
appearance. 
“Where is 
father questioned. 
But Heather had not been into 
her friend’s room, and had as vet 
seen nothing of her; ; very likely she 
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was not up. “You know, father, 
how she dislikes a dreary day.” 

Afterwards when Heather went 
up-stairs to look for her, she found 
the room deserted. 

“Surely she has not gone out in 
all this rain! What ean she be 
thinking of ?” 

But on closer examination she 
saw that the bed had not been 
slept in. 

And at that sight a forebodi 
of evil crept into ~ Heather’s hea 
that she hastened down-stairs to co - 
fide to her father. 

“Father, you do not think it 
possible, do you, that Nenuphar 
has run away?” she said, after 
relating what she had seen. 
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“Run away, child! What do 

you mean ?” 
" “Only, father,” said Heather, 
brushing the tears out of her eyes, 
“we had a quarrel Jast night,— 
Nenuphar and I,—do not ask me 
what it was about, for indeed I 
could not tell you; and I have 
never seen her since. Perhaps she 
has gone away to try and find a 
new home!” 

“Nonsense, child! where would 
she go to?” 

But despite his decided tones 
John Clermont half doubted his 
own words; for he seemed to see 
before him the eyes which had 
haunted him so of late, because of 
the shadow of pain that had crept 
into them, and troubled their calm 
depths. Far and wide they hunted 
for any trace of the lost girl, but 
nothing could be heard of her. 

Towards noon down came Sebas- 
tian to aid in the search: and he 
and Mr. Clermont, both somewhat 
remorseful, though for such different 
reasons, started off afresh through 
the steadily pouring rain, leaving 
anxious, miserable Heather behind 
them. 

It was four o’clock when the two 
men at length found themselves 
down by the lake where the water- 
lilies grew; and then John's check 
grew suddenly white, and even Se- 
bastian’s bronzed complexion paled ; 
for amongst the broad green leaves 
and white blossoms that covered 
the surface of the lake, was some- 
thing else that lay there almost as 
still and white—Nenuphar ! 

The boat that was always chained 
at the entrance into the boat-house 
had been loosed from its moorings, 
and had drifted out a little way 
from land. It may have been that, 
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having loosed it, she had attempted 
to step into it, and had slipped and 
fallen in the“darkness. Any sadder, 
more terrible fate, they put away 
from their thoughts as they lifted 
her out of the waters that had been 
her cradle as a child, and had now 
become her grave. 

The lilies looked just as calm and 
peaceful as they did that summer 
morning Jong ago. They did nct 
droop or fade because their sister— 
their namesake—had found her 
death amongst them; only the reeds 
and rushes that grew by the edge 
seemed to murmur to each other 
sorrowfully of the sad fate that had 
befallen the lily who had gone away 
out of their sight, and had only re- 
turned to die. 

This was- Nenuphar’s requiem. 
This, and Heather's soft words of 
pity over Scbastian’s recital of the 
events of the night before. Heather, 
who, sure of the love she had won, 
was able to afford love to the memory 
of the girl who had lived such a 
calm, self-contained, only half-con:- 
prehended life amongst them for so 
long, and had then passed away in 
such a terrible storm. 

“ After all,” said John Clermont, 
returning once more to his dreams 
and fancies of the girl whom, if he 
had not exactly loved, he had at 
any rate admired, and in whose life 
and future he had grown to take an 
interest,—“ after all, she was noth- 
ing but a flower; a beautiful one, 
I grant you—still nothing but a 
flower!” 

“Pardon me,” said Sebastian 
gently, remembering, as he spoke, 
the sorrowful eyes that had looked 
into his thet dark stormy night,— 
‘pardon me—but I think she was 
a woman before she died !” 
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Tue Spring has passed this way. Look! where she trod 
The daring crocus sprang up through the sod 

To greet her coming with glad heedlessness, 

Scarce waiting to put on its leafy dress, 

But bright and bold in its brave nakedness, 

And further o.:—mark !—on this. gentle rise 

She must have paused, for frail anemones 

Are trembling to the wind, couched low among 

These fresh green grasses, that so lush have sprung 
O’er the hid runnel, that with tinkling tongue 

Babbles its secret troubles.. Here she stopped 

A longer while, and on this grassy sweep, 

While pensively she lingered, see! she dropped 

This knot of love-sick violets from her breast, 

Which, as she threw them down, she must have kissed, 
For still the fragrance of her breath they keep. 

And look! here too her floating robes have brushed, 
Where suddenly these almond-branches flushed 

To greet her, and in blossoms burst as she 

Swept by them—gladsomely and gracefully. 


Where is she now? Gone! Vain it were to try 
To overtake her. Here, then, let us lie 

On this green bank and weave a wreath, and sing 
From our full hearts the joyous praise of Spring, 
Grateful for these dear gifts she left behind— 

The flowers, the grass, the soft and odorous wind, 
The lingering effluence, the subtle grace 

That still, though she has vanished, haunts the place. 


Pursuit is vain; for she, like all things fair, 

Will not be hunted down into her Jair, 

And caught and prisoned. Let us not be rude, 
Nor seek into her presence to intrude, 

But praise her in the distance. Then, perchance, 
She may not flee away with wingéd feet, 

But pause and backward cast a favouring glance, 
And waft a fragrance to us rare and sweet. 

Too eager, we our present joy may miss 

In the vain chase of an imagined bliss ; 

The ideal joy no human hand can seize, 

The dream that lures us and before us flees, 


The day is passing. Let us own its spell ; 
And as these trees, feeling within them swell 
The blind, dim stirring of the Spring, express 
In leaves and blossoms their mute thankfulness, 
So, grateful, let us take what Nature gives; 


Love be our blossoms—gentle thoughts our leaves. 
W. W.S. 
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Because of the climate we so 
naturally abuse, there is no place 
like England for the pleasures of 
the country,—rain and sunshine, 
snow and frost, bring out a world 
of beauties in an enchanting variety 
of landscape. There are lakes and 
streams that are swarming with 
fish, in spite of the growth of manu- 
facturing industries; game abounds 
in field, fell, and wood, notwith- 
standing occasional indifference to 
preserving it; and a succession of 
invigorating sports falls in with the 
several seasons. It is no amour 
propre of patriotism that makes us 
believe that in these matters we are 
far better off than our neighbours ; 
and indeed they are ready to ac- 
knowledge it themselves, by culti- 
vating the tastes that are instincts 


with Englishmen. You have only 
to cross the channel to be con- 


scious at once of achange. There 
is as charming scenery among the 
orchards of Normandy as any to 
be found in the hop-gardens of 
Kent. The granite precipices of 
Penmark and the Pointe de Raz 
on the Breton coast are nearly as 
wild as anything in Devon or Corn- 
wall. Where the Grand line of 
railway from Liege to Cologne is 
carried along the slopes of the val- 
ley of the Vesdre, you look down 
on meadows and rushing streams 
that remind you of the pastoral 
picturesqueness of Herefordshire. 
But everywhere you are struck by 
the sharp lines of demarcation that 
are drawn between the country and 
the towns. Here and there you 
may come upon an isolated chdteau 
that looks as if it had been trans- 
planted from some neighbouring 
boulevard, and then adapted to its 
rural site by being fitted with tur- 
rets and statues. If there is a park, 


it is shut in from plebeian intrusion 
by forbidding walls of stone; and 
the highest praise you can possibly 
bestow on such a place is, that there 
are turf and flower-beds that remind 
you of England. No thought of 
coveting it ever comes across your 
mind, except in so far as it may be 
the sign of an easy fortune. On 
the contrary, you are inclined to 
pity the owner, and to wonder what 
in the world he does when he goes 
there. Doubtless he has the means 
of amusing himself indoors, so far 
as the cellar, salle-d-manger, and a 
billiard-room can help him. The 
ladies, in toilets of affected simpli- 
city, may saunter on the terrace of 
an evening, and sip their coffee in 
a frescoed temple covered with 
creepers, looking down on the water- 
lilies in a formal fish-pond. But 
theirs, after all, is only the life of 
the town, with all that is dull in 
the country superadded. The brand- 
new stucco of the facade—that for- 
midable wall, with its gilded grills 
and its bolted posterns—are disa- 
greeably suggestive of antipathies 
of class, and the absence of those 
kindly feelings that are insensibly 
fostered in the course of generations 
by a neighbourly intercourse be- 
tween the landlord and his people. 
The foreign proprietor cannot hunt, 
and there is little for him to shoot. 
The fields look all that is desirable 
for partridges, but they are cut up 
in infinitesimal patches among a so- 
ciety of jealous little owners, who 
would open full cry on their more 
wealthy neighbour if he followed a 
pack over their patrimonies. His 
woods are very attractive to the 
artist, but they have none of the 
undergrowth that shelters ground- 
game; and if he went in for pheas- 
ant-breeding, he would have to 
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bring up his birds by hand in wired- 
in aviaries like those of the Jardin 
d’ Acclimatation. 

Go where you will abroad, there 
are the same signs of conspicuous 
segregation between the men of the 
country and those of the town; and 
the exceptions only prove the rule. 
In Brittany and some other of the 
more wild and woodland provinces 
of France, there are still seigneurs 
who live in their ancestral chdteauz, 
devoting themselves to the chase of 
the wolf, and having off-days among 
the hares, the woodcocks, and the 
partridges. But they are a class 
by themselves, and the wolf-hunt- 
ing is supposed to be matter of 
necessity, so that the dignity of 
master of the hounds is frequently 
an official appointment. Volunteers 
flock to the rendezvous clad in gar- 
ments of sheep-skin and armed 
with antiquated weapons, heavily 
loaded with slugs and B.B. No 
authority can repress the excite- 
ment or keep the vociferous field 
in check, when the game is fairly 
afoot; and fatal accidents are of 
frequent occurrence when a_ hail 
of shot is drifting through the 
covers. It is much the same in 
Germany; and there things have 
been getting worse than they were, 
since the peasants swept the coun- 
try of game in the civil troubles 
of 1848. Some great land-owners 
in Bohemia, Northern Bavaria, and 
elsewhere, have wonderful quanti- 
ties of hares and pheasants. In 
the neighbourhood of their vast 
woodland preserves, you see each 


outlying patch of grain protected 


from the ravages of deer and wild 
boars by chevauz de frise of stacked 
thorn- bushes. But even there 
sport is the monopoly of an aristo- 
cratic few, who seclude themselves 
in their domains for a short hunt- 
ing season; as the Kings of Ba- 
varia or Italy, the Emperor of 
Austria, or the Prince of Thurm 


and Taxis, enjoy the chase of the 
chamois or izzard in the magnifi- 
cent solitudes of their mountain 
hunting-grounds. Elsewhere you 
have occasional grand days among 
the game with comparatively piti- 
ful results; but there is little of 
those everyday country sports which 
are so keenly appreciated by thou- 
sands of Englishmen. Indeed the 
evidences of life of any kind are 
few and far between. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the 
Black Forest, for example : you may 
walk on day after day from Baden- 
Baden towards Stuttgart, through 
noble woods of feathering beech- 
trees, or grand glades of clean- 
stemmed pines; that, with the light 
falling in streams through their 
boughs on the bilberry carpet beneath 
them, remind you of labyrinths of 
long-drawn aisles in the most su- 
= of Gothic cathedrals, Every 
vere and there you come out on 
some sequestered valley, with fields 
that are waving with the hay- 
crops and the ripening grain, slop- 
ing down to the sides of some 
murmuring brook that  babbies 
along between its banks in a series 
of rushes and cascades, But you 
may walk on there day after day, 
and never raise a bare or flush 
acovey. Game there must be, no 
doubt, for you find it not unfre- 
quently figuring on the dinner- 
table. But it has a perverse knack 
of keeping out of your way, and 
cannot in any case be very abun- 
dant. The roes and the foxes 
that lurk in the recesses of the 
woods either see or scent you as 
you approach through the open; 
for of course, in the absence of un- 
dercover, they get preternaturally 
shy and suspicious. 

As for human habitations, the 
country is fairly populous, and 
human habitations there are; but 
there is scarcely a trace of the exist- 
ence of a squirearchy or of a com- 
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fortable class of gentlemen farmers, 
Here and there in the depths of 
the forest you come on the pictu- 
resque huts of the charcoal-burners 
or woodmen; now and again you 
stumble out upon a clearing with 
some sylvan lodge, the dwelling of 
the forester, whose duty is to keep 
an eye on them, and whom you 
have possibly come across in the 
course of the morning, with a 
dachshund or two at his heels. 
Generally, however, the people are 
huddled together, and each of the 
wreater valleys has its village. No- 
thing can be more quaint than the 
many-gabled houses with their 
rustic woodwork interlaced through 
the rough lime walls, hanging along 
the slope in the single street that 
leads down to the little place, 
with the village inn and the post- 
house. There is a pleasant odour of 
fresh hay and newly-milked cows; 
everybody seems in comfortable 
circumstances, and the local authori- 
ties look after the poor; but it is 
plain that they must labour hard 
to live, and that life shows its 
serious side to all of them. Not a 
man of them who does not place 
the summum bonum of recreation 
in a Sunday or saint’s day that 
is celebrated by a free indulgence 
in beer and tobacco, or a longer 
chat on local politics, Naturally 
that marked feature is brought out 
conspicnously in those writers of 
the nation, who are the most keen 
to appreciate all that is most en- 
chanting in the scenery of their 
respective countries. Our remarks 
on the Schwarzwald, though the 
results of a long familiarity with it, 
might have been borrowed almost 
verbatim from the pages of Hack- 
lander, who narrates in his ‘ Pictures 
of Travel’ the very excursion we have 
been imagining. Perhaps no French 
novelist of our own time or of any 
other, excelled more absolutely in 
delicate landscape- drawing than 
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George Sand, and at the same time 
she had made herself the unrivalled 
mistress of the subtle refinements of 
rustic character, Her whole heart 
went out in her writings; she made 
her enchanting studies either from 
memory or observation of scenes en 
deared to her by happy associations; 
and her dreams of the most perfect 
lot on earth were closely iinked with 
a life in the country. In ‘ Flama- 
rande,’ one of her latest works, her 
love for nature is as fresh, and her 
en as forcible, as in ‘Le Meinier 
@’Engibault ’ or ‘ La Petite Fadette.’ 
Yet even George Sand in her inim- 
itable descriptions gives us the idea 
of an enthusiastic -and emotional 
amateur looking at the beauties of 
nature through an esthetic medium, 
as she might admire them on the 
cauvas of a Corot or Jules Breton. 
You see the old chdteau lost among 
the woods and rocks, tenanted now 
by the family of the farmer who 
has succeeded to its ancient lords. 
You see the lonely mill among the 
meadows and the water-courses, 
among osier-beds and clumps of 
the drooping alders and sedges, 
swarming with water-hen. You 
are wrought insensibly into easy 
sympathy with the hopes and hard- 
ships, the griefs and the joys of 
the hard-working people who have 
their homes there. You are made 
to fancy that retreat among such 
soothing influences would be more 
tranquillising to the jaded spirit, and 
as satisfactory in the long-run, to 
the blasé hermit, as the gloom and 
asceticism of the medizval convent ; 
and that even a short sojourn in 
summer would be no disagreeable 
variety to men and women of the 
world, though the fare might be 
simple and the post irregular. But 
the very longings with which you 
are inspired must arise from some 
assing impulse of misanthropy. 
Fou are to court solitude from an 


ephemeral passion for it, and you 
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are to woo peaceful nature in a dead 
calm of seclusion. You are to 
change your every habit, and divorce 
Vv ourself from your ev eryday routine. 
You are to abandon the congenial 
but demoralising society of your 
equals for the improving company 
of virtuous and unsophisticated peas- 
ants, as you might give up your 
Bordeaux or Burgundy for a course 
of goat’s milk. Such books are 
idylls and pastorals in prose, and 
there seems a dash of the artificial 
and theatrical in them. But there 
is, and there is not. They are only 
artificial and theatrical in so far as 
they are true to foreign facts,. and 
founded on an intimate though 
idealised knowledge of the feelings, 
and habits, and social relations of 
our neighbours on the Continent. 
Nothing can more forcibly illus- 
trate our meaning than a comparison 
of the fascinating books we have 
been referring to with the inex- 
haustible rural literature of England. 
What a variety of volumes come 
crowding together on our memory, 
written by men who have lived in 
the English country, and loved it, 
although many of them 
quit it for more serious pursuits 
for the best part of the year 
What an infinity of friends they 
have made themselves among folks 
they have never met in the flesh; 
and what an endearing popu- 
larity they have attained, because 
they have struck the sympathetic 
chords in the bosoms of so many 
thousands of their country-people ! 
If they have been read and read 
again ‘by successive generations, it 
is because they have expressed with 
unstudied and graceful eloquence 
those feelings that are universally 
struggling for utterance; because 
by the force and minute fidelity of 
their descriptions they have recalled 
to us some of the happiest associa- 
tions of our lives. Not only when 
they have written with that definite 
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purpose, but incidentally as essayists, 
biographers, and romancers; and 
even when their passion for the 
country has run away with their 
pens, their rural digressions are 
most readily forgiven them, The 
country is become a stock theme 
with literary professionals, although 
their individual experiences may 
have lain among bricks and mortar 
—although their ornithological ob- 
servations may have been mainly 
confined to the street sparrows; and 
although they would be sorely puz- 
zled by the call of the partridge, and 
mystified by the cry of the landrail. 
They have practised writing of these 
things because they know they take ; 
and if they write with talent, Cock- 
neys as they may be, their country 
episodes may be far from unsuccess- 
ful. Take Dickens, for example. Is 
there anything much better in the 
inimitable ‘ Pickwick Papers’ than 
the day with the partridges on Sir 
Geoffrey’s land, when Mr. Pickwick 
followed the sport in the wheel- 
barrow ; though the author’s evident 
inexperience crops out everywhere ! 
or the spring morning among the 
rooks, at the bright Kentish home- 
stead, where Mr. “Winkle so nearly 
“ does for old Tupman”? But the 
standard books are of course by 
men who have taken naturally to 
themes with which they are familiar, 
or by men who have been driven to 
change the gun for the pen by the 
depth and intensity of their own 
enjoyment; who in the geniality of 
their natures have felt irresistibly im- 
pelled to communicate the pleasures 
that came so keenly home to them. 

With a little trouble and some 
slight effort of thought, we might 
go “to work on an interminable cata- 
logue of authors of what may be 
termed the rural school. But we 
may be satisfied with making pass 
ing allusion to a few that ought to 
be familiar to everybody. There is 
old Isaac Walton, for example, whose 
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name, so long as our world exists, 
seems likely to pass current as a 
household word among generations 
of anglers who have never read a 
word of him. Old Isaac was a 
Cockney himself, so far as living in 
a city can make a Cockney. But 
in Isaac’s days even London had its 
limits: we fancy there was really a 
green at Clerkenwell and a bubbling 
fountain; and a brisk morning walk 
from the bustle of Cheapside brought 
you out among trees and brooks 
and meadows. What can be more 
exhilarating than your sympathetic 
sense of the sharpness of the change 
from the smoke and noise of the 
streets he has left behind, to the 
freshness and silence of the fields 
towards Hoddesdon? The pictures 
of rustic felicity are the more per- 
fect that the smoke of the capital 
is hanging on the horizon, and 
that a faint hum of traffic comes to 
their ears from the neighbouring 
highroad, as the anglers listen to 
the carolling of the milkmaids, while 
casting their lines in the quick-flow- 
ing stream, or sitting in the sanded 
parlour of the little hostelry dis- 
cussing their fish and the details of 
catching them. We find the fresh 
and quaint simplicity that is the 
charm of Walton’s style reproduced 
in the ‘ Natural History of Selborne,’ 
if we make due allowance for the 
lapse of time and advances in the 
literary art and general enlight- 
enment. Devoted as we are to 
Gilbert White, the extraordinary 
attraction he has for his readers 
must always remain something of a 
mystery to us; and it is only to be 
explained in any plausible way by 
those inborn tastes to which he 
addresses himself instinctively. No 
one would have been more aston- 
ished than the retiring Sussex par- 
son, had it been predicted to him 
that in jotting down his everyday 
notes, or in penning his letters to 
Pennant and Barrington, he was 
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raising himself an imperishable 
monument, and bringing his parish 
into undying, notoriety. There are 
scores and hundreds of villages in 
England to the full as attractive as 
Selborne, which enjoy no greater 
reputation than can be given them 
by a county gazetteer or the ordnance 
map. But as for Selborne, how 
many of us there are who seem to 
know the place, as if they had 

assed their days under the Hanger! 
White happened to possess a natu- 
ral literary gift, which has done all 
the more for his fame and his parish 
that he exercised it in absolute un- 
consciousness, and never dreamed 
of cultivating it. He had a pas- 
sionate attachment for nature, which 
made him indefatigable in his ob- 
servation of her; and a variety of 
unconsidered touches in his des- 


ultory correspondence and his’ dia- 
ries have worked a thousand de- 
tails indelibly into our memories. 
How many of us there are who 


owe such lights on natural history 
as we possess, almost entirely to 
the interest that was excited .by 
that unpretending and antiquated 
volume! Since then we have had 
such fanciful theories exploded as 
the general hibernation of swallows 
in the depths of the Sussex ponds 
or the rifts of the chalk cliffs; but 
it was White who taught us to dis- 
tinguish the black swifts screaming 
and circling round the church tower 
from their more numerous congeners 
who build under the house-eaves, and 
the martins who flit about the face 
of the sandbanks. We may smile 
at the innocence of his untravelled 
raptures on “that magnificent range 
of mountains, the Sussex Downs ;” 
but as we ride over the ranges 
that have inspired the pens of such 
accomplished admirers of nature as 
Mr. Blackmore, and our older ac- 
quaintance Mr, Harrison Ainsworth, 
it is the recollections we owe to the 
‘Natural History’ that give a zest 
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to the ride by awakening our ob- 
servation. We remember what 
White had to tell about the curlews 
and the wheat-ears, and those restless 
red-legged choughs that are flutter- 
ing about the ‘fissures in the preci- 
pices. He could even warm us into 
a feeling of personal regard for a 
misanthropic reptile like “the old 
Sussex tortoise;” and he has left 
particular pollards as landmarks in 
our memory, which you begin anx- 
iously to inquire after on a visit to 
Selborne. 

That White made his book what 
it is, is the more remarkable when 
we remember that it is merely 
natural history. How many men 
there are who pass months of each 
autumn in the country, uncon- 
sciously enjoying it in an absence 
of knowledge, and never deigning 
to confess to an interest in anything 
that falls beneath the category of 
game! White was a clergyman of 
the old school, and could handle the 
gun on occasion, but he was very 
little of a sportsman ; and so gentle- 
men of inferior genius to his ought 
to’ write with a good many points 
in their favour, when they are not 
ouly naturalists but sportsmen to 
boot. Among the most popular of 
his successors in kindred fields, 
Serope, Colquhoun, and St. John, 
will naturally suggest themselves. 
No one of the three falls very far 
short of him in ardent admiration 
of nature, while the range of their 
several experiences was infinitely 
broader and more exciting. Nothing 
can be more ‘exhilarating than the 
buoyant sea air on the Sussex 
Downs, laden with the land-scents 
from the thyme and the furze- 
blossom: nothing more picturesque 
in the way of lowland landscape 
than the deep woodland lanes worn 
out in the Selborne chalk, or the 
lonely ponds in Woolmer and Alice 
Ifolt forests. But what is life among 
them after all, with their tamer part- 
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ridge and wild-fowl shooting, to 
that of the sportsman who has the 
run of the Scotch deer forests or of 
the broad waters of the Tweed or 
the Tay? Scrope’s stories of his 
adventures in the forest of Atholl, 
where he was made weleome year 
after vear by the princely hospitality 
of “the Duke,” read with a flavour 
of Cooper’s Indian romances, al- 
though far grander scenery is thrown 
in for a background. Pedantic he 
may be occasionally ; and the formal 
dialogues with his pupil which 
blend instruction with entertain- 
ment, sound somewhat like those of 
Sir Humphry Davy in ‘ Salmonia’ 
—we remember how Christopher 
North commented on these. But 
there is not a taint of the oil of the 
study lamp when he is really fired 
with the spirit of the sport. When 
he describes the rough stalk and 
the deadly shot; the slipping of 
the deer-hounds on some wounded 
animal, or the hart turned to bay 
under the waterfall_—we can feel the 
throb of his pulse and hear the 
beating of his heart. There were 
heads in the land, too, in those days 
—heads of ten, with brow, brae, and 
trae antlers in perfection, such as 
are seldom to be seen nowadays 
save hanging upon the walls of 
shooting - lodges. Deer have in- 
creased with over-preserving, but 
rifles of precision and improved 
practice have been doing their work, 
and the animals that promise to be 
the pride cf the forest are seldom 
suffered to attain maturity. “ Life 
has little better to offer than this,” 
Dr. Johnson observed on one occa- 
sion, when thoroughly enjoying 
himself in the Highlands, devoted 
as he was to Fleet Street. The 
deer-stalker might say as much with 
far more reason when following his 
solitary sport in the valleys of the 
Tilt and the Bruar, and about the 
skirts of the witch-haunted hill of 
Ben-y-gloe, while he had the refine- 
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ments of civilised society within 
his reach at the House of Blair or 
the lodge in Glen Tilt. 

Talking of the deterioration in the 
heads of deer, and apropos to general 
changes for the worse .in the wild 
life of the moors and mountains, in 
consequence of the ever-increasing 
demand for shooting-quarters, we 
may refer our readers to a delightful 
little brochure by Mr. Colquhoun on 
the Fere nature of the British 
Isles. “For keepers have been in- 
creasing too, and persecuting every- 
thing they are pleased to call ver- 
min with a zeal that is born of 
ignorance and prejudice. There 
are beasts and birds for which we 
have nothing to say. Kill down 
hooded crows and magpies as fast 
as you will; there will always be 
enough of these scourges left, and 
their destructive hunger for eggs 
places them beyond the pale of 
toleration. Weasels and polecats, 
and td genus omne, are only too 
well able to take care of themselves, 
and should unquestionably — be 
trapped without mercy. Hill-foxes 
are altogether out of place, seeing 
that they fly so far in the face 
of their nature as to burrow like 
rabbits in impracticable cairns, and 
that there is no possibility of put- 
ting them to their legitimate pur- 
pose. But every one who has asoul 
above sheer slaughter, or an idea 
beyond stuffing a monster bag, 
must regret the disappearance of 
those magnificent birds of prey that 
lend so characteristic a charm to 
mountain scenery as they float like 
specks in the air against a cloudless 
sky, or soar down over the heather 
in lessening circles. The eagle and 
peregrine falcon may take toll of the 
game, but, so far as we are con- 
cerned, they should be welcome to 
what they can capture, After all, 
the hares are their great stand-by, 
and the blue hares are positive nuis- 
ances; nor can there be any objec- 
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tion to their disputing with the shep- 
herds the “braxy” to which they 
occasionally condescend. Unbap- 
ply the profesting against their 
eing put to the ban, can literally 
be nothing but the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, so long as 
ornithologists offer fancy prices for 
specimens, and an eagle’s egg will 
fetch a sovereign. Were we driven 
to make a choice, we could more 
easily spare the ravens; and yet 
there is something romantically ap- 
propriate in the hoarse croak and 
the uticanny antics of a lonely pair 
of these demon-like birds in the 
recesses of some sombre glen that 
is seldom illuminated by the sun- 
beams. We should never grudge 
the otter his fish, though his habits 
of feeding are decidedly wasteful, 
so long as we had the pleasure of 
seeing him slip silently off the bank 
of the stream, and dive oilily into 
the water, leaving a trail of bubbles 
behind him. Nor can anything be 
more weird of an autumn night, 
when the moon is shining fitfully 
through a grey drift of clouds, than © 
the long mournful cry of the wild cat 
from the loose boulders among the 
fir-trees on the banks of some lonely 
loch. We delight to see the gray 
forms of the badgers rooting like 
spectral pigs in the dusk, when the 
screech-owls are just beginning their 
music. So we respond heartily to 
the lament of Mr. Colquhoun, when 
he tells us how hawks and eagles, 
otters and wild cats, marten-cats and 
badgers, have been disappearing 
from the Luss country on the banks 
of Loch Lomond and elsewhere, since 
he used to shoot as a boy over his 
father’s domains. 

Take them all in all, however, 
the books on Highland shooting 
and Scotch natural history that 
please us the most are decidedly 
those of Mr. St. John. An English- 
man by birth, he was long domi- 
ciled in Scotland, because it was 
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there that he could indulge his 
bent to the utmost. Fond of so- 
ciety, and formed to live in it, he 
gave it up for the greater attrac- 
tions of the wilds. His friend and 
editor, the late Mr. Cosmo Innes, 
tells us how he was reluctantly per- 
suaded to write, although for long 
he would persist in asserting that 
he had no vocation for the pen. 
And no man has written better on his 
pet subjects, with the single excep- 
tion of Gilbert White. A keen 
sportsman and devoted admirer of 
nature, he was the most practical 
and observant of naturalists. No- 
thing can be more vivid or sympa- 
thetic than his first work, ‘The 
Wild Sports of the Highlands : 
but in point of method and accuracy 
he surpassed it afterwards in his 
‘Natural History and Sport in 
Moray’ and his ‘Tour in Suther- 
landshire.’ In his choice of resi- 
dences, he found admirable head- 


quarters for a man of his particular 


tastes. At one time.he rented In- 
vererne, on the Morayshire coast, 
a house lying between the culti- 
vated country and an unfrequented 
waste of woods and sandhills; and 
then he removed to a mansion with 
a great old-fashioned garden in the 
outskirts of the town of Elgin. 
Now he was off on expeditions in- 
to the neighbouring mountains, as 
when he made that famous stalk 
of his on the “muckle hart of 
Benmore,” or when he narrowly 
escaped being buried under an 
avalanche when looking for ptarmi- 
gan in their winter plumage. Now 
he was filling a mixed bag nearer 
home with a miscellaneous variety of 
lowland game, picked up in the course 
of a hard day’s walking. Now he 
was stalking swans or geese on the 
Loch of Spynie or the shores of 
the bay, creatures even harder to 
come at than the wary red deer; 
now he was watching for wild duck 
in the dusk, as they streamed over his 
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lurking-place in their flight on their 
way from the sea to their feeding- 
grounds. He carried a gun in the 
season, and was an excellent shot; 
but the number of head he killed 
was quite a secondary consideration 
with him, By preference he would 
turn his steps towards that waste 
of sandhilis we have alluded to, 
where the foxes, left to forage un- 
disturbed, grew to be “as large as 
wolves ;” where the rabbits they 
fattened on had gnawed the furze 
bushes they gambolled among into 
all manner of fantastic shapes; 
where, in fact, wild creatures of 
every kind had it all their own 
way, and where the wary ob- 
server could study their habits as 
they followed the dictates of their 
instincts, unconscious of the pre- 
sence of man. Or he would break 
off from so-called sports altogether, 
to stroll along the sea-shore when 
the tide was out, where the seals 
were basking on the rocks, or dis- 
porting themselves among the waves, 
and crowds of clamorous sea-fow!l 
and water-fowl were picking up 
their living among the pools and 
the sea-weed. He was always on 
the look-out to welcome the earli- 
est arrivals from foreign latitudes, 
to see the swans come trumpeting 
into the bay to settle down in a 
stately fleet upon its waters, or to 
mark the streaming flight of the 
grey or lag geese as they headed 
for some well-known haunt away 
among the inland lochs. It was 
most unlikely that any unfamiliar 
stranger would escape his wakeful 
attention; he noticed each peculi- 
arity in the form or plumage, and 
never rested till he established its 
identity. We cannot answer for 
other people of course ; but to us he 
has given an infinity of new ideas 
on the birds that frequent these 
northern counties. Nearer his home, | 
too, about his doors, and in his 


“ policies,” he was Gilbert White 
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over again. The birds that were 
happy enough to settle under his 
wing enjoyed the immunities of an 
absolute sanctuary. He went about 
poking after their nests as ardently 
as any of those boys of his who 
were brought up in his tastes. He 
can tell you almost to a day when 
it is their habit to set about nest- 
making. He .can detect the pre- 
sence of the shyest of them by their 
note; and should any stranger turn 
up unexpectedly, his voice betrays 
his incognito, although he should 
keep himself modestly concealed 
among the bushes. In short, we 
could expatiate for ever on St. John, 
but we have recalled enough of 
him to show what an enjoyable life 
may be led by a man of his turn of 
mind; and we must refrain from 
following him in his ‘ Tour in Suth- 
erlandshire,’ where his main object 
was a chase after the eggs of the 
osprey. 

Nor have we time to linger with 
Stoddart and Stewart among the 
Scottish lochs and salmon-rivers, or 
the silvery trouting-streams of the 
Highlands and Border. But we can- 
not come southward again without 
an allusion to the veteran Chris- 
topher North in his Recreations. 
All accomplished as he was—poli- 
tician and philosopher, essayist, 
romance-writer, and poet—Professor 
Wilson was a born sportsman, if 
ever there-were one. In spite of 
their joyous and humorous exag- 
geration, nothing in the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosian’ is so piquant as the 
passages where the merry party 
warms up to the recollection of 
some grand day with the gun or 
the rod. As when the Shepherd 
gives the reins to his glowing ima- 
givation in recounting his exploits 
on the way from Mount Benger to 
Tibbie Shiels’, where he found the 
water everywhere in such magnificent 
order, and the fish in so grand a 
humour for taking. Or the scene at 
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Tibbie’s, @ Ja Sneyders or Landseer, 
when the gillies come in and shoot 
out their loads of feathered game in 
unstudied studies of colour, at the 
corners of the little parlour. But it 
is in his Sporting Jacket in those 
Recreations of his that Christopher 
is simply perfect, beginning with 
the boyish reminiscences of the 
moorland parish where he was 
under the roof of the manse; where 
such game as he cared for then 
swarmed like the midges on some 
mountain tarn, and you could not 
throw a stone into a hedge or a 
cornyard without sending a cloud 
of sparrows into the air. How 
humorous is the description of the 
exploits of himself and his com- 
rades with the rusty pistol that 
was their common property,—we 
think we remember something of the 
same kind in the introduction to the 
‘Old Forest Ranger,’ also written 
by a Scotchman—or with the ancient 
single barrel of portentous length 
and recoil that used to be supported 
along the shoulders of two of the 
party, while a third volunteered 
for the duty of discharging it. 
So he leads us on through such 
feats of irregular shooting as his 
stealing in upon the heron strug- 
gling with the eel, since “we too can 
crawl silent as the sinuous serpent,” 
to the finished exploits of the full- 
grown youth who drops his birds 
almost unfailingly to the deadly 
double barrel, as he strides over the 
heather behind his highly-trained 
dogs, and who can throw a fly that 
falls light as thistle-down. There 
is nothing North touches that he 
does not adorn, even when the 
touch is a mere passing allusion. 
How one chuckles over the match 
he rode on Colonsay, when he 
cleared the impossible leap, or 
got jammed up among the north- 
country nowt; or over the coursing 
of the old hare that is the pet and 
playmate of the cottar’s family, 
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although she is more thar suspected 
of being a witch—a suspicion that 
gains additional confirmation each 
time she shakes her fud at “tlie 
lang dogs,” as she sets herself to 
breast the heather braes in earnest ! 

Scotland is par excellence the 
land of sport and scenery, in spite 
of a rough climate and treacherous 
temperature. Yet we can under- 
stand that there must be many who 
may prefer for a permanence the 
softer and richer beauties of the 
landscapes of merry England. It is 
the southern part of our islands we 
would naturally contrast with the 
half-inhabited aspect of continental 
Europe, as we have attempted to 
describe it. Go where you will in 


counties that are most essentially 
English in their character, there is 
the same sense of home-like enjoy- 
ment in a wide variety of easy exist- 
ences among classes that shade insen- 
sibly into each other; nor does the 


enjoyment appear to be diminished 
very perceptibly even when united 
to great wealth and to grandeur. It 
may possibly be sour grapes, but we 
believe it on searching self-examina- 
tion to be our honest persuasion, 
that we are grateful for not having 
been destined to dwell in mansions 
so magnificent as Chatsworth or 
Blenheim. Yet to say nothing of 
the enchanting country that gener- 
ally surrounds them, the proprie- 
tors of such princely seats are not 
altogether to be pitied. Country 
gentlemen like their neighbours, in 
spite of the length of their rent- 
rolls, the plurality of their man- 
sions, and a certain formal state 
that is the inevitable adjunct of 
their great positions, they manage to 
divert themselves with much the 
same pursuits as the more moder- 
ately-acred squire. To appreciate 
the attractions of their historic 
homes, and the sylvan beauties of 
their parks with the masses of secular 
timber, one ought to read Howitt. 
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We own to having been early pre- 
judiced in his favour, for his * Boy’s 
Country Book’ was one of our boyish 
delights ; but seeing how his ‘ Book 
of the Seasons’ and his ‘ Visits to 
Remarkable Places’ have asserted 
their influence on us in our matu- 
rity, we cannot believe that we 
admire him unduly. It is not 
only his bewitching panoramas of 
scenery, wonderfully true to nature 
as they are, when he invites you 
to an excursion across the brown 
moors of the Cheviots, or plunges 
with you waist-deep into the luxu- 
riant bracken under the boughs of 
the oaks in some deer-park in the 
Midlands; or when he leads you 
away to some deserted and _half- 
forgotten old hall like Compton 
Wyniates—to some spectre-haunted 
Norman hold that looks grimly 
forbidding in the gloaming, like the 
ancient castle of the Lumleys; or 
when he takes you on a brisk walk 
through the Black Country, to the 
humble birthplace of an artist like 
Bewick, on the beautiful banks of 
the Tyne, past grim rows of col- 
liers’ cottages. But he thoroughly 
enters into the life of the English 
country-people of all ranks, reflect- 
ing their feelings with unfailing 
fidelity; he sympathises with the 
pursuits of the squire and the far- 
mer; bred a Quaker as he was, he 
has a friendly word for the worthy 
parson whose lines have fallen in 
these pleasant places; and, above 
all, he has a kindly feeling for the 
peasant and the working-man. It 
is writers like Howitt and Thomas 
Miller who love to bring out the 
home-like features of our rural life 
in their most attractive aspects; 
who make it a sacred sentiment to 
cherish the little that remains to us 
of old English manners and customs. 
Howitt is the more loath to see 
England stripped of its traditional 
oetry and romance, that he is so 
heartily alive to the benefits of our 
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material progress, and the vast de- 
velopment of our manufacturing in- 
dustries. Because the sea-breeze is 
tainted with the fumes of the chemi- 
cal works, he abstracts himself all the 
more devoutly at the shrine of the 
Venerable Bede at Jarrow ; and his 
fancy is the more lively among the 
ruins of Tynemouth, that he is look- 
ing down on the smoke of grimy 
Shields, and on the shipping that 
crowds the river. And it is won- 
derful how much of rude romance 
le contrives to find among people 
you might set down as essentially 
prosaic; making no ostentatious 
exhibition of the interest he so evi- 
dently feels, he wins the confidence 
of the most reserved: whether he 
may have dropped into casual con- 
versation with some dusty wayfarer, 
or have turned aside to ask his way 
of a cottager, or is gossiping pleasant- 
ly with some prim old lady, the chdt- 
elaine of some ancestral show-place. 


And as Providence helps those who 
help themselves, he is always in 
luck in his especial objects. He is 
perpetually stumbling in the course 
of his wanderings on feasts or fairs, 
or anniversaries or border games, 


and he is sure to make friends 
among garrulous merrymakers, stor- 


S 


ing his memory with their old-world 
tales. 

If we desired to do the honours 
of England to a foreign friend, whe- 
ther he came over the Channel or 
across the Atlantic, after giving him 
aglance at the immensity of Lon- 
don or the prosperity of the port of 
Liverpool, we should invite him to 
accompany us on such a driving 
tour as Mr. Black describes in his 
‘Adventures of a Phaeton.” He 
might growl at the climate on the 
days when it was wet or windy; 
but he would have to confess in 
candour, in any average summer, 
that our watery atmosphere was not 
without its advantages. We have 
often revelled in the marvellous 
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transparency of the air in districts 
like the upper valleys of the Alps, 
or even the higher plateaux of cen- 
tral Germany. Sitting before the 
door of your mountain inn, in the 
Engadine or the Oberland, you 
fancy you might distinguish the 
chamois at their gambols on the 
opposite snow-siopes; while in the 
German uplands you can almost 
count the buttons on the coat of the 
bauer who is driving the waggon 
with the team of oxen against the 
distant sky-linec. But there is a 
wearisome monotony of effect in the 
brilliancy of that extreme limpid- 
ity. It cannot compare with the 
rich variety of lights among the soft- 
ened shadows and changing colours 
of an English landscape, as you look 
down over waving crops, verdant 
meadow, and rolling woodland, 
through a faint transparency of haze 
and under a shimmering of fleecy 
clouds, from such a height as Rich- 
mond Hill or the terraces of the 
Crystal Palace. The stray showers 
and the heavy night dews keep 
everything fairly fresh and green, 
even in the driest seasons. The 
very highroads wind and dip as they 
are engineered in accordance with 
the undulations of the ground, in 
place of unrolling themselves straight 
on end like so many kilometres 
of sad-coloured ribbon, between 
their regular borders of dust-pep- 
pered poplars. As to the labyrinths 
of woodland lanes in the home 
counties, you had better take your 
bearings before you commit yourself 
to them, if you have not chartered 
an experienced pilot. Now they 
have hidden themselves out of sight 
and wellnigh out of sound between 
deep banks that are watered by 
bubbling landsprings, and under the 
cool shade of the boughs that inter- 
weave themselves thickly overhead. 
The wheels grate lightly over gravel 
that reminds you of a gentleman’s 
approach, although here and there 
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you go jolting over the gnarled 
roots. Before you have wearied of 
the dim religious light, and begin 
to long for a glimpse of the glorious 
sunshine, you are emerging on some 
stretch of purple heath, or are breast- 
ing the slopes of some breezy down. 
The crest of each eminence and 
every turn of your road opens up a 
new variety of prospect, as the eye 
travels along the lines of leafy un- 
dulations to some range of hills that 
hangs dimly in the distance. Nor 
are the broad pastures of the Mid- 
lands, or the wilder and more open 
landscapes of the Yorkshire Ridings, 
less lively in their way. You may 
miss the tangled luxuriance of hedge- 
row, the rich flowers or the fruit in 
the apple and cherry orchards, the 
hop-plants twining themselves from 
pole to pole, like the trellised vines 
of the plains of Italy; but you 
have an exhilarating sense of life 
and freedom among those wide 
stretches of glorious galloping- 
ground, divided by their stiff ox- 
fences and bull-finches, with the 
halls and wmanor-houses rising 
among their covers, and the willow- 
bordered streams meandering peace- 
fully along the bottoms. 

If there was nothing in the 
formal French chdéteau to excite 
any emotion of envy, we must 
own it is altogether a different 
thing when you are out on your 
wanderings in rural England. It 
must be a contented spirit indeed 
that is not being perpetually tempt- 
ed by the hall or the rectory house, 
by the luxurious cottage or the 
comfortable homestead. Wedded 
as you may be to the ways of the 
town—inspired by some devouring 
ambition, or hotly excited over 
money-getting—you fancy, for the 
moment at least, that you might be 
perfectly happy if you were settled 
in one of those seductive abodes. 
It may be partly that the simpler 
and sounder part of our nature is 
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asserting its instincts; and it seems 
so easy to take kindly to a country 
life when a soothing languor has 
settled down on the smiling land- 
scape, and you see everything 
around you in its rosiest colours, 
Of course it is long odds that you 
are altogether deceiving yourself, as 
a little cool reflection reminds you. 
You are like the veteran winebibber 
who tries to take to water-drinking: 
you spoiled yourself for the calm 
of bucolic enjoyment all the year 
round. You would be perpetually 
sighing for the excitement you had 
grown used to, ard ennui might 
haunt you the more, that you were 
relieved from the worst of your 
anxieties and worries. But to those 
who have been bred and born to it, 
there is assuredly nothing like a 
life in the country, at all events 
when that country is in the British 
Isles. You have only to look at 
your country friends and be con- 
vinced. Their ruddy faces and 
elastic or comfortable figures are 
the signs of light hearts and well- 
preserved health; and if there are 
exceptions they only prove the rule. 
It can hardly be otherwise. Fresh 
air and good digestion, with the 
habit of exercise in.the open air, 
make them strong to support or 
cast aside the sorrows that eat away 
the springs of a more artificial exist- 
ence. The occupations by which 
they get their living would be the 
recreations of other men; and while 
they harmlessly excite themselves 
over sports and trifles, they are apt 
to attain a serenity of temperament 
that almost borders on stolidity. 
So it comes about that farmers can 
slumber peacefully, and know no 
abatement of their vigorous appe- 
tites, while the rain is beating down 
on the hay or the wheat, while the 
droughi is playing the mischief 
with the root-crops, or the foot- 
and-mouth disease has broken loose 
among the flocks of their neigh- 
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bours. So landed proprietors sit 
lightly under mortgages and settle- 
ments, and easily console them- 
selves with a growl or a grumble 
under unwelcome shortcomings on 
the rent-day, or even in a bad sea- 
son for the birds. 

We have run over some of our 
favourite books on the country, and 
now we are tempted to try some 
random sketches of one or two of 
our familiar country friends. Take 
the Highland Jaird to begin with. 
His ancestors down to his grand- 
father were always hard up for cash, 
though they were lords of a* wide 
extent of barren acres. His lands 
lie along one of the most lovely of 
the winding sea-arms on the western 
eoast ; and fifty years ago, or even 
less, the wreaths of blue peat-smoke 
might have been seen curling up 
from the hamlets or clachans in 
half a score of glens. The people 


who eked out the scanty produce of 
their crops by the profits of “the 


fishing” sat at small rents for 
the hest of reasons, A considerable 
portion of the rent was paid “in 
kind”—in chickens, in peat-cutting, 
and other services; and in an un- 
favourable year, when the crops had 
failed, or the fishing, the pecuniary 
transactions were chiefly the other 
way. The laird had not only to 
forgive his people what they owed, 
but to feed them into the bargain. 
So there was a good deal to soften the 
separation to him when emigration 
came into fashion among his neigh- 
bours, and he decided to try the ex- 
periment. He was reluctant to part 
with the Donalds and the Duncans 
and their families, whose fathers had 
sat under his, and followed them to 
the field in clan fends and civil dis- 
turbances from time immemorial. 
But it was clearly for the good of 
both parties; and he was bound to 
consider the prospects of his chil- 
dren as well as the feelings of His 
clansmen. Sheep-farmers from the 
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south were shifting northwards, and 
there was a great and growing de- 
mand for grazing. Highland shoot- 
ings were coming’ into favour with 
southern millionaires, and lands 
where leave to shoot used to be had 
for the asking, were fetching hand- 
some rents in the market. So 
droves of the aboriginal Celts were 
consigned to the good offices of a 
shipping agent on the Broomielaw, 
and sent forth from the Clyde to 
try their fortunes in the Canadas. 
To this day you may trace the foun- 
dations of their houses in valleys, by 
the sides of the mountain brooks, 
and along the loch, and the salmon- 
stream that winds through the 
haughs of the strath. 

Doubtless this emigration to an- 
other continent was all for the best. 
At all events, the present laird has 
no reason to-regret it from a pecu- 
niary point of view. He draws 
£1500 a-year from the sheep-graz- 
ings in Strathernan and Strathbran ; 
and the grouse-shooting over the 
same ground is worth about as 
much more to him. He has £1800 
on a long lease for his deer-forest 


_of Auchnaclosky ; the landlord of, 


the inn at the mouth of the Ernan 
pays him a handsome price for the 
salmon and sea-trout fishing there ; 
while he disposed of some outlying 
hills at what was then deemed a 
fabulous price, although already he 
regrets his precipitation in parting 
with them, owing to the steady rise 
in values. In fact, for his many 
square miles of rock, heath, and 
bog, interspersed with patches of 
mountain grazing, he draws the in- 
come of a fine property in the most 
fertile of the English counties. But 
with all that, he has not stinted 
himself and his friends in the 
amusements to which he is keenly 
devoted. He has kept in his own 
hands an ample range of the woods 
and the heather that stretch away 
from immediately around the house ; 
2K 
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‘and he can boast of as pretty a 
shooting in every sense as any 
gentleman of his means in the 
Highlands. Probably rather by 
chance than from design, the house 
was set down in a charming situa- 
tion; and, thanks to the modern 
additions he jhas made, it is as 
roomy and comfortable as he could 
wish, though by no means architec- 
turally attractive. It stands in the 
middle of feathering birches on the 
romantic banks of Lochlyle; and 
out of the broken ground that ex- 
tends behind it rises a range of 
bold heathery uplands that lose 
themselves high overhead in a 
mountainous jumble of rocks and 
precipices. In a ereek below, you 
may see the masts of the little 
eutters that transport him easily to 
his more distant beats; while half- 
a-dozen of broad-bottomed boats in 
the boat-house are eloquent of ex- 
cellent fishing. Although his seat 
is pretty much at the back of the 
world; although his precarious 
posts are delivered to him by boat 
and steamer, and the landscape is 
wild enough in all conscience,—yet 
. the climate on the lower levels is 
anything but ungenial, as is shown 
by the shrubs that thrive in luxu- 
riance in his wife’s romantic little 
flower-garden. As for the game, 
in point of variety at least, he has 
nearly everything that man can 
possibly desire. You have mag- 
nificent roe-drives in the woods and 
the rough ground that lie along the 
shores of the loch, You may walk 
up the graceful animals like hares 
among the bracken under the birches; 
and many a merry day the laird has 
there in autumn, when he has them 
running in rings round his post 
among the tree-trunks to the music 
of his lively little beagles. Along 
the scattered corn-fields in the 
strath at the loch-head, there are 
plenty of coveys of the small hill- 
partridges, where you may amuse 
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yourself pleasantly enough when 
the weather is wet and the grouse 
are wild; while as you wade through 
the marshy ground ‘that is overflowed 
from time to time by the river, you 
have the snipe getting up in wisps 
all about you. As for the grouse, 
of these there are any reasonable 
quantity. The beats are long—it 
is nothing to walk six or eight 
miles before you think of un- 
coupling the dogs—and the walk- 
ing is rough ; but then you can get 
good shooting till late in the year, 
for the coveys are in no hurry to 
pack; And such shooting as it is, 
for a man who has the soul of a 
poet or the eye of an artist! As 
you gradually mount higher and 
higher, the views become grander 
and more extensive. Lochlyle, with 
its sheltered bays and wooded 
islands, unfolds itself in all its 
length beneath you, running out 
and in among the purple bills, and 
losing itself from your sight in 
land-locked harbours. Inland you 
follow the course of the strath, with 
here and there a solitary house or 
a shepherd’s shieling; while as 
you ascend higher still into the 
zones of the ptarmigan, you open 
up rocky vistas through the sur- 
rounding heights, through which 
you get “glimpses of the carse-lands 
in the distant. Lowlands. The 
mountain air has a perceptible scent 
of the brine and the sea-weed, as 
well it may have, for it is salt water 
you'are looking down upon in Loch- 
iyle ; and the surge of the At- 
lantic is breaking at the back of 
those splintered peaks that hem 
in the horizon away to the west- 
ward, 

More exciting, perhaps, than the 
best of the grouse-shooting,'is a day 
up there among the ptarmigan in 
the late autumn, when they are 
beginning to change to their winter 
plumage. Not that the shooting 
them is difficult, for the birds are 
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a'ways in extremes. At first they 
get up wild enough, and go circling 
round the mountain-tops high in 
the air like flights of carrier- 
pigeons; but when you have flushed 
them several times, they will cower 
down motionless among the lichen- 
covered stones, from which their 
mottled feathers are scarcely to be 
distinguished. But there is a 
strange pleasure in the crisp keen- 
ness of the air, the magnificence of 
the bird’s-eye views over the pano- 
ramas that unfold themselves around 
you, and the glimpses of solitude- 
loving beasts and birds that you are 
likely to get if you are in luck. In 
spite of the persecutions of the agents 
of mercenary ornithologists, more 
thar one pair of golden eagles have 
their eyries in the hills that over- 
hang Lochlyle; and they may often 
be seen sweeping round overhead, 
as if they felt themselves monarchs 
of all they surveyed, although they 


prudently keep themselves well out 


of rifle-shot. There are sea-eagles, 
too, among the rocks that hang over 
the ocean, and a pair of peregrine 
falcons have built since the memory 
of man in an inaccessible cliff in the 
laird’s deer-forest. Ten to one you 
may eatch sight of a sleek, though 
wiry old mountain-fox, taking him- 
self leisurely off in the broad day- 
light to his quarters in one of the 
many cairns around you. You have 
startled him probably from bis 
slumbers in the heather on the hill, 
where he laid himself up after a 
heavy meal and a long night of suc- 
cessful foraging. There is a hand- 
some price set upon his head, and 
it is hard to say whether the shep- 
herds or the keepers hate him with 
a more perfect hatred ; and there is 
no better fun, by the-by, to be had 
on an off-day, than drawing one of 
these stone-heaps for a vixen and 
her litter, with a few frantic couples 
of varmint-terriers. Before you get 
to the crest of the lower hills, the 
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mountain-hares have been lollop- 
ing up before you by dozens, like 
rabbits disturbed at feeding-time on 
the skirts of a low-country warren. 
Troublesome as they are to the best- 
broken dogs, you feel you could very 
easily spare them; yet they make 
capital subjects for a Highland battue, 
when you have the lower grounds 
driven in a narrowing circle of beat- 
ers, towards the guns that are station- 
ed on the heights above. You may 
roll them over there by hundreds, or 
even by thousands; and it must be 
owned they come in as a godsend 
to the Highland kitchen, where the 
soup is made somewhat on the 
liberal receipt of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd—half-a-dozen hares to each 
tureen. 

Walking over the grouse-ground, 
you come upon sheep in every grassy 
hollow; and although they may 
be sufficiently picturesque objects, 
with their shaggy fleeces and their 
curling horns, yet they are decided 
nuisances in many ways. ‘The 
shepherds may be on bad terms 
with the gillies, and may revenge 
themselves on the grouse-eggs and 
the young broods, which they 
naturally come across in the course 
of their peregrinations. The collies 
in any case are always disturbing 
the ground; and on the very day 
you have devoted to a favourite 
beat, you find that the herds of 
sheep are being driven in, and 
gathered in flocks to be numbered. 
In the solitudes of the forest of 
Auchnaclosky there is no nuisance 
of the kind. There you are abso- 
lutely alone with nature, and the 
red deer, and the “vermin” that 
are carefully kept up in erder to 
keep down the grouse. Auchna- 
closky consists of a conglomeration 
of half-inaccessible hills, split up 
by the deep precipitous valleys that 
lead to nowhere in particular, Un- 
less you were as much at home in 
these as the laird himself, or the 
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keepers who have charge of that 
portion of his grounds, you would 
be perpetually landing yourself in 
culs-de-sac, and being lured on into 
ugly scrambles where retreat is diffi- 
cult and advance impossible. The 
forest is “grand ground,” as any 
connoisseur will tell you. Although 
by no meats large, it is amply 
stocked, for there are famous pre- 
serves on three sides of it; and in the 
depths of its valleys there is splen- 
did feeding that seduces the deer 
from extraordinary distances. But 
the stalking is as difficult as well 
may be. In the first place, you 
may sweep your range of vision 
with the telescope, overlooking, 
after all, a number of animals 
hidden out of sight, who will be 
sure to spoil your stalk on the 
victim you have set your affec- 
tions on. Then unless you have 
the head and foot of a chamois- 
hunter, yon are not at all unlikely 
to come to grief: while the actual 
exercise,—toiling up rocky heights, 
only to come down again ; hanging 
on to ledges of rock by the eye- 
lids; dragging yourself along stony 
watercourses at a frightful expendi- 
ture of skin and homespun, —is 
sufficient to test the stamina of the 
strongest. Finally, it is difficult 
for the most experienced of stalkers 
to make due allowance for the ca- 
prices of the wind. It twists and 
turns in the most tantalising fashions 
in the folds of the hills and the re- 
cesses of the corries ; and just as you 
are crawling up wind, as you fondly 
imagine, and congratulating your- 
self on a most successful cast, you 
are disagreeably conscious of a side 
puff on your cheek that must infal- 
libly carry the alarm to the quarry. 
But all the difficulties that would be 
insurmountable drawbacks to many 
people, are only additional attrac- 
tions to the laird. Many is the 
night he has lain out under the 
“Shelter Stone” with a bundle of 
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heather for a pillow, his plaid for 
bed-clothes, and a sandwich and his 
whisky-flask for sole refreshments; 
although now, chiefly in deference 
to the sybaritism of his friends, he 
has set up a lodge in the wilderness, 
where they can be tolerably com- 
fortable on occasion. 

Though the laird in these latter 
days occasionally takes his family 
to town for a month or so in the 
season, his habits are very different 
from those of the gentlemen who 
make a dash at the moors or the 
forests for a few weeks in the 
autumn. He lives on his territory 
all the vear round ; sport in its dif- 
ferent shapes is pretty much his 
only avocation ; and he is most hos- 
pitable in filling his house with 
guests, who take his annual invita- 
tions almost as a matter of course. 
It is odd indeed if they cannot find 
plenty to do; and even if they 
should be kept close prisoners by 
the weather, there are a library and 
an excellent billiard-table and agree- 
able young women within doors. 
There is capital mixed shooting on 
the lower ground, or what may be 
called the lower ground by compari- 
son. The birch-woods that come 
stretching down to Lochlyle are 
famous places for black-game and 
woodcocks ; and when a flight of 
woodcocks arrives with the first 
frost, the laird sends expresses forth- 
with to his neighbours, who are 
looking out in keen expectation. 
These gentlemen gather in fast with 
their attendant gillies, and the party 
sets out in line after breakfast from 
the very door of the house. Nowit 
is a hare that gets up, now a couple 
of roe who have been crouching in 
their lair with ears laid back and 
heads buried in the heather, hoping 
in vain that the bacarme would go 
by. Now they stumble among some 
partridges that rise only to scatter 
and drop again; and then in the 
corner of some thicker patch of cover, 
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they possibly have the agreeable dis- 
traction of a brilliant little bouquet 
of pheasants. A little farther, and 
they are in the best of the wood- 
cock ground. Small streamlets, half 
choked with the frost, come trickling 
down among rime-covered rushes ; 
the cry of “mark-cock” makes 
itself heard more and more fre- 
quently in every variety of Gaelic 
gutturals ; and then follows the shot 
or the succession of shots, as the 
crescent-winged bird goes zigzagging 
softly away among the scattered 
tree-stems in some clearing in the 
copsewood. Or there is a whir and 
a loud rustle through the trees, and 
the heavy blackcock is brought up 
in his rapid flight, to come down 
with a crash among the branches 
that interlace themselves over the 
brook below. 

In winter, when there is little 
else to be had, there is duck and 
wild-fowl shooting; and that in 


spring and early summer is fol- 


lowed by the salmon-fishing. The 
laird prides himself on his skill 
with the rod rather more than on 
his prowess with the rifle; and he 
is as well off for water as he ought 
to be, considering the variety of it 
that there is on his domains. Trout 
swarm everywhere; and though the 
little yellow-bellied fellows in the 
brooksand rivulets seldom run more 
than four to the pound, they are 
wonderfully strong for their size. 
Asa rule, however, except for an 
occasional dish for breakfast, very 
little attention is paid to these, al- 
though now and then the boys will 
condescend to ply the otter among 
the shoals of still smaller fry in one 
of the mountain tarns. But there 
is unrivalled sea-trout fishing at the 
head of the loch, where the tide 
runs into the river; and the lower 
pools of the Ernan are famed far and 
_ Wide for salmon. Where the hills 
have closed in on the level strath, the 
Ernan winds along among the rocks 
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and the birch-woods, now tumbling 
over half-submerged shelves in an in- 
finity of white tiny cataracts—now 
rushing along in a narrowed bed in a 
succession of black bubbling swirls 
—now eddying fretfully under the 
bank, beneath the overhanging roots 
and the heather. It is no easy 
matter to make a cast in some of 
these pools, where you have to bal- 
ance yourself in fishing-boots on a 
slippery shelf, with the branches of 
the trees behind bending down over 
your shoulder; and you dare not 
cut them away, for fear of the sal- 
mon resenting it. But the laird 
handles his heavy rod in these cir- 
cumstances as if he had been born 
and bred up to the calling of an 
acrobat: he casts a long line out 
underhand, with the skill that has 
been born of much experience ; and 
the sober-coloured fly is pitched, 
with miraculous dexterity, right 
into the very ripple it is meant for. 
But when the fish does come at it 
with a resolute rush, and the long 
line runs out with a rattle, the situ- 
ation of the angler may be criti- 
cal, not to say positively perilous. 
Fighting every yard of the water 
on a system of tactics that changes 
with the necessities of the ease, it 
is a question when to humour the 
salmon, when to force him, and 
when to head him up the stream 
by dint of firm persuasion. In- 
stinct suggests the most dangerous 
dodges to him, and he seems to be 
thoroughly aware how awkwardly 
his enemy is hampered. “Show him 
the butt of the rod” may be an ex- 
cellent maxim ; but how are you to 
do it when you are doubled up among 
the trees, with the top of it rustling 
against the branches? He makes a 
dash straight for the sea, as if he 
had no idea of stopping till he got 
there ; and if you are too brusque 
in your hints that he had better 
stay, it is a sovereign to a shilling 
that something gives way with you. 
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He is doing everything he knows to 
test the soundness of your tackle, if 
he is foiled in that determined rush. 
He is winding the line about among 
the stones, grazing it against their 
sharp edges, or else he is down with 
his nose in the gravel, grinding at 
the hook for dear life. Possibly 
he takes to sulking—a sore trial to 
the temper—when he absolutely 
declines to pay any attention to the 
stones you hail down in his direc- 
tion. And it is worse still when 
he will insist upon your following 
him, although the track along the 
banks is wellnigh impracticable, 
even when the scrambler has both 
hands at his disposal. But the 
trials and anxieties increase the 


value of the triumph, when at last 
he begins to own himself beaten, 
and when you can see the scales of 
silver glancing to the light as you 
guide him gently within reach of 
the gaff. Not a pennyweight less 


than sixteen pounds, in prime con- 
dition, clean run from the sea, and 
‘overed still with the sea-lice he 
has brought with him. A fish like 
that deserves a dram; and the laird 
takes a hearty pull at his flask be- 
fore passing it on to his gillie. Nor 
has he seen the last of him, as he 
is happy to think, when the salmon 
is sent promptly off to the kitchen; 
and the well-spread table of a well- 
conducted Highland mansion is far 
from being one of its least agree- 
able features. The cook is some- 
thing of a cordon bleu, and never 
at a loss for materials. What 
haunches and necks of hill-flavoured 
venison ! and to our mind, the red 
deer, with the sauce of a Highland 
appetite, is no whit inferior to the 
park-fed fallow deer. At all events, 
there is no saying a word in detrac- 
tion of the saddles and cutlets of 
the mountain mutton. We have 
adverted already to the tureens of 
hare-soup, that should be duly fla- 
voured with port or Madeira; and 
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then there are the grouse of the 
season, that have just been suffi- 
ciently hung, without sacrificing 
the piquancy of the bitter of the 
backs—grouse en salmi, and in pies, 
and split and “brandered ;” the 
woodcocks fat as butter, with their 
melting trails; the black-game, that 
make an agreeable variety ; the snipe 
and the ducks; the salmon, served in 
the sublime simplicity of the water 
he was boiled in, and in cutlets, and 
in curry, and in kipper; the pink- 
coloured sea-trout and the white 
little burn-trout, by no means bad 
in their way as a pis aller for 
breakfast; herrings from the loch, 
as delicate as those of Loch Fyne; 
and fresh haddocks from the neigh- 
bouring ocean that might hold their 
own with those of Dublin Bay. 
Considering that the laird has an 
excellent cellar, and that the family 
has always prided itself on its claret 
in especial, since his grandfather 
and forebears were in the habit of 
smuggling it, it must be owned that 
aman might find worse quarters, 
although Lochlyle may be scarcely 
a paradise, so far as its climate is 
concerned. 

Perhaps the Highlands have most 
fascination for a man with a dash 
of the adventurer in him, who is 
hard and sound in mind and body; 
who loves to brace his sinews in 
exposure and with severe exercise; 
who does not object to an occasional 
touch of hardship; who can make 
himself happy among well-chosen 
books as the companions of his 
leisure hours, when he is not living 
in a house that is filled with con- 
genial company. But there is much 
to be said, on the other band, for 
the life of the English squire. It 
is true, that so far from being 
monarch of all he surveys, and a 
good deal more, he is_ rather 
“crowded up,” as the Yankees 
would say. The lands of his neigh- 
bours cut here and there into his 
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own; and when he flushes birds 
upon farms not very far from his 
house, they are apt to drop beyond 
his boundaries. But then he has 
plenty of pleasant society in a 
neighbourhood that is full of quiet 
domestic beauties, if it has not the 
grandeur of the shores of Lochlyle. 
The hall may stand a trifle low. 
Those who built the oldest part 
of it, in the days of the Tudors, 
had a habit of coming down like 
rats to the water. But the sus- 
picion of damp that hangs about 
the little river and -the lake fos- 
ters timber and shrubberies into the 
richer luxuriance, and gives a bril- 
liant freshness to the grass and the 
foliage. The house is a long and 
rather rambling building, where 


you have never far to mount to 
your room, thongh you may have a 
long way to walk along the corridors 
aod up the quaint oak staircases ; 
and the mullioned windows, with 
their lozenged lattices,are embowered 


in their masses of roses and creepers. 
The doors open on a broad terrace 
looking over the velvet lawns and 
variegated flower-beds to the undu- 
lations of the beatifully-timbered 
park, that seems to shade away im- 
perceptibly into the woodlands be- 
yond. Scattered clumps of venerable 
trees throw out their gnarled boughs 
over great beds of bracken and 
bramble, where the fallow deer stand 
buried to their heads and horns; 
while there are groups of cattle 
that are scarcely less ornamental. 
Everything bears evidence of care- 
ful overlooking and liberal expen- 
diture. The oaken fences of the 
park are kept up to perfection; and 
there is hardly a weed or a rut on 
‘the broad gravel drives, which pro- 
vide easy and well-paid employment 
for half the old people in the vil- 
lage. The village itself is a show 
one. A low-aisled Norman church, 
with ivy-grown tower and moss- 
covered lich-gate, and superannu- 
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ated yews all rent and torn by time 
standing about among the simple 
tombstones; a vigarage half hidden 
out of sight among great shrubberies 
of laurel; quaint-gabled cottages in 
blooming gardens—cottages that are 
either as old as they seem or clse 
admirable modern imitations; an 
old-fashioned inn, with a great bow- 
window and a broad gravelied space 
before the door, where the sign is 
swinging from an overshadowing 
elm-tree; and better than ail, a 
general look of contentment and 
cheerful comfort, which tells of 
confidence in kindly friends and 
happy relations with generous land- 
lords, ‘ 

The estate is a model of good 
English farming of the olden time, 
with just so many modern improve- 
ments introduced as may be com- 
patible with preserving its pictur- 
esque appearance. Farm - houses 
with spacious kitchens, and with 
sumptuous parlours that are only 
used upon state occasions ; rambling 
steadings round great straw-yards, 
where the cattle are ruminating up 
to their bellies in litter, and where 
pigs, constrained to cleanliness in 
spite of themselves, are grunting 
and gorging themselves in supreme 
felicity; a shady horse-pond well 
stocked with ducks and geese, 
flocks of fat poultry picking up a 
leisurely living among the wheat- 
stacks, and flights of pigeons cooing 
on the tiles. There has been little 
grubbing of hedgerows or straighten- 
ing of roads. The lanes meander 
about amovg thorn-bushes, matted 
with the wild clematis and over- 
grown with the wild hop and honey- 
suckle. There is turf enough be- 
tween the hedges and the cart-way 
to pasture the horses of whole cara- 
vans of tramps and gipsies ; and, in 
fact, you may often see them hobbled 
there, while the kettles are slung 
before the tents in some nook out 
of the wind or the sunshine. The 
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fields are cut up io all manner of 
waving lines and fantastic patterns, 
by copses and hangers and outlying 
spivneys, linked together by lines 
of trees growing out of the strag- 
gling hedges. It is scarcely what 
you would call a partridge country. 
There is more grass than wheat; 
and the root-crops on the higher 
lands, especially in a dry season, 
would seem mere spectres of profit- 
able cultivation to a gentleman who 
farms in the Lothians. With so 
much that is primitive, even in the 
way of woods and furze and hedge- 
rows, it is impossible to put your 
hand on the birds at the precise 
moment you are looking for them ; 
and when you do find them, it is 
long odds that you fail to mark 
them in their longer flights. Yet 
they are there in plenty, as you 
may be very sure; for there are a 


wealth of breeding-places, and end- 
less corners where they can bask, 


and delightfully dry elevations 
where they can take refuge from 
the rains in the spring. The fields 
are carefully bushed as you may 
see, and there is an ample strength 
of keepers, though the villagers, 
who have lived like their fathers 
on the estate, are but little addicted 
to poaching. 

But the feature in such a south- 
country shooting is the pheasants ; 
and the land looks as if it had been 
laid out with a special eye to their 
delectation. Till they come to a 
sudden and violent death, the wild 
broods have pleasant times of it, 
with the dense undergrowth of 
bramble, where nothing but a fox or 
some prowler of the weasel species 
can make its way; with the gorse 
covers, where the foxes are care- 
fully preserved, in the hope that 
they may stick pretty much to the 
rabbits; with the great patches of 
bracken in the park and along the 


lanes; with the long dry grassy- 


covered ways, that run under the 
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roots of the hedge. And then, the 
numbers that are brought up under 
fowls. The head-keeper is hand- 
in-glove with the farmers, and their 
good-wives are always willing and 
eager to supply him ‘with sitting- 
hens. Spring after spring he shifts 
his breeding-ground, but it is always 
on some sunny, sheltered aspect in 
the immediate neighbourhood of his 
cottage and the kennels. There the 
long lines of coops are set out in 
the rank grass that is carefully 
strewn immediately in front of them; 
and he or one of his subordinates 
is always on duty to guard against 
the descent of hawks or jackdaws, 
How he has gone questing about in 
search of the early eggs before the 
voracious rocks and magpies have 
had time to anticipate him! What 
a pretty sight it is, when the young 
ones are hatched, and come running 
out of the grass to his eall! And 
later, before the first of October, 
when their plumage is in its bloom, 
and they take a conscious pride in 
it, how ornamental they are in the 
stubbles and on the cover-side! How 
he can reconcile it to his feelings to 
see these pets of his shot down, is a 
question between himself and his 
conscience—on the same principle, 
we suppose, as the affectionate 
poultry-woman cherishes her duck- 
lings to come in with the peas. But 
it is certain that there is a great 
charm in pheasant-shooting, however 
one may abuse the battues, which 
we have no great love for ourselves. 
There are few things pleasanter on 
a fresh autumn day, when the foli- 
age has been thinned by rain, and 
the frosts have opened daylight 
through the broken-down under- 
growth, and when the leaves that 
are still hanging on the trees are 
glowing in their gorgeous autumnal 
tints. Nor can anything be more 
lively than working quietly behind 
a couple or so of spaniels, when they 
are forcing the stray birds out of the 
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hedge, and running them through 
the outlying covers, 

Rabbits may be a curse to the 
farmer when they are suffered to 


breed to excess, but we know no bet- . 


ter fun than rabbit-shooting, over 
spaniels or terriers. So the squire 
thinks, who lets his land at easy 
rents to the tenants, making no se- 
cret of his tastes, and is liberal in dis- 
tributing what he kills among the 
farmers and the poor people in his 
cottages. And when a frost in the 
winter keeps the hounds at home, he 
is often to be seen, with keepers and 
ferrets, a terrier or two, and a re- 
triever, bending his steps towards 
some well-known burrow. Many 
of the gravelly banks that enclose 
his plantations are mined and coun- 
termined in all directions, The 
difficulty is to persuade the rabbits 
to bolt, when they have so many 
opportunities of dodging their pur- 
suers. But a couple of ferrets or 
more are put in, at the risk of hav- 
ing the rabbit taken in front and 
flank, and compelled to succumb to 
the blood-suckers below ground, 
You hear a subterraneous rumbling 
and rattling and scrambling that now 
seems to draw near the mouth of 
some hole, and the next moment 
rapidly recedes from it. At last 
the persecuted victim takes heart of 
grace, and shoots out of some un- 
suspected bolting-hole, altogether 
hidden among the grass and the 
fallen leaves. The terriers who 
have been watching for him with 
cocked ears, cannon up against each 
other in their eager rush, and you 
have to shoot clear of them, and shoot 
quickly, before the nimble game 
disappears under some convenient 
branches. There is an extreme 
satisfaction in a rabbit rolled over 
by a clean shot, more especially 
when his impetus has carried him 
out of sight, and you are at a loss to 
know whether you have killed or 
missed him, In the open park the 


sport is comparatively simple. The 
rabbits burrow in the mounds of turf 
under the roots of the venerable 
thorns; while on occasion they even 
scramble up the hollow trunks, and 
come tumblingoutof unsuspected ori- 
fices on high, to the extreme astonish- 
ment and disgust of the jack-daws. 

Whatever our individual opinion 
may be, it is certain the squire 
would never hesitate between his 
English home and a principality in 
the Highlands, among the deer in 
the season. His heart may be in 
the’ Highlands, among the deer 
jn the season, and possibly his 
person too; but if he were sent to 
the Highlands to settle, he would 
have to leave his horses behind 
him to begin with. Except-a pair 
for his lady’s carriage, and the ser- 
viceable beast he drives in his dog- 
cart, the laird keeps nothing but the 
‘‘shelties ” that run loose in his 
“parks,” and carry him out to his 
remoter beats, or bring home his 
deer or the heavy game-hampers. 
The squire’s stables, so far as they 
go, are among the most complete in 
the country, and the horses that fill 
their stalls are as the very apples ‘of 
his eyes. He does not live in the 
“shires,” as may be sutmised from 
our descriptions of the scenery. He 
does not profess to have an inter- 
minable string, the half of them on 
the sick-list or eating their heads off, 
so that he may hunt himself with 
second horses five days in the week, 
allow for casualties and the caprices 
of a stud-groom, and help a friend 
or two on occasion. But the best 
part of his neighbourhood may be 
described as “a fair hunting coun- 
try,” though it is a trifle cramped 
about his own domains; and he 
takes care to mount himself that 
he may be carried comfortably with 
a stone ora couple of stones to spare, 
though prices are high enough in 
any case, and go up in arithmetical 
progression for every pound above a 
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certain point. He does a little in 
the breeding way himself. One of 
his largest tenants. is regularly in 
that line of business ; and more 
than one dealer makes a point of 
breaking his journey at the neigh- 
bouring i inn on his way homewards 
from “Horncastle or elsewhere. 
There are worse places to smoke a 
cigar in of a winter morning, when 
the hounds are frozen up hard and 
fast in their kennels, than the 
warmed and well-ventilated seven- 
stall stable, when the old head-groom 
goes stripping the clothing, pass- 
ing his hand along the muscular 
thighs and hocks, the well-ribbed- 
up barrels, and the powerful loins 
and quarters, The squire has sel- 


dom to pay excessive prices for his 
horses, considering their handsome 
looks, because, rather than not, he 
would have something that wants 
riding ; but with his light hand and 
firm yet flexible seat, they soon fall 


into his ways, and seldom dream of 
refusing. If there is a fault in his 
style of going, it is that he goes a 
trifle too straight, and takes it out 
of the animals he rides instead of 
trying to save them. Enthusiastic 
pheasant: preserver as he is, Gorham- 
bury, Gorse and the Hazledean 
woods are among the surest draws 
in all the country, and the squire’s 
well-deserved reputation for hospi- 
tality makes his mansion one of the 
most popular meets. Then the 
grand entrance-hall, the great dining- 
room, and the breakfast-room, are 
all laid out with tables en suite, and 
every one with the slightest preten- 
sions to admission is made welcome 
to cut and come again among the 
viands that load the side-tables and 
buffets. Then the home-brewed, 
that reminds one of Trinity audit, 
is broached for those who are kick- 
ing their heels outside, and the gar- 
dener must endure as best he may 
the inroads that are made on his turf 
and his shrubberies. There is no- 
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thing that borders on the riotous or 
boisterous, for with all his hospi- 
tality and frank good-humour, the 
squire has a stroag sense of deco- 
rum; yet nothing can be more 
jovial than the mixed multitude 
that files off at the tail of the pack 
when it follows the huntsmen to 
the nearest fox-cover. 

The taste for horse-flesh has been 
in the family for generations, Our 
friend’s grandfather was a famous 
gentleman-whip in the days of the 
Regency ; and the walls of the bil- 
liard and smoking rooms are hung 
at this present moment with a va- 
riety of portraits of himself and his 
horses, In drab driving-coat, curl- 
brimmed hat, and belcher scarf, he 
is springing his team of bays over 
Five Mile Bottom ; he is doing the 
Park behind Trojan and Traveller, 
the grey and the chestnut, in his 
mail phaeton; he is sending along 
Marigold, his wonderful trotting 
mare, in a cloud of dust before a 
mob of spectators, from a perch be- 
tween a pair of gigantic yellow 
wheels, That light of old coaching- 
days, as well as his son who came 
after him, used to help to horse the 
Highflyer, and drive it too, heu, 
fugaces ! thesetimes are gone. The 
great posting-house of the Wheat- 
sheaf, not a mile from the lodge- 
gates, where a dozen of coaches 
used to change horses daily, and 
which had stabling for a hundred 
pair and more, has been tenanted 
for long by an ordin ary farmer, and 
the racks and mangers have gone to 
wreck and ruin. The surrounding 
agriculturists have to consign to 
more distant markets the oats they 
used to shoot into its well-stored 
bins, and the hay that was weekly 
delivered by the waggon-load. But 
the present man does something to 
keep up the family tradition. When- 
he takes his carriage-horses to 
town, connoisseurs will still turn to 
look at them. Tis park hack is a 
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model of symmetry, and cost him 
considerably more than the best of 
his weight-carriers ; while necessarily 
he is an eminent member of the 
coaching, club, and the critics are 
hard put to it when they set to 
picking faults in his turn-out. Con- 
sequently there is always something 
worth looking at in his paddocks; 
and nothing can be prettier in the 
way of pets than the colts and the 
fillies of illustrious race that come 
whinnying at their master’s heels, 
seeking to rub their silken muzzles 
on his shoulder, and huntiag after 
apples or sugar in the broad pockets 
of his shooting-coat. 

Except, perhaps, the occupants of 
the kennels, At the hall they still 
shoot over dogs, for the country 
is little adapted to walking in 
line. And the squire’s setters are 
pictures. What action they show 


when you see them out! what dash . 


and fire, and yet what perfect train- 
ing! They are rather dearer to the 
keeper than his own children, and 
yet he is a most affectionate parent. 
Broken by gentleness and not bru- 
tality, in their wildest swing they 
always keep their eye on their mas- 
ter, answering to the slightest wave 
of his hand. “T{andsome is as 
handsome does;” but their steadi- 
ness and splendid action are as ad- 
mirable as their animated eyes and 
silken coats, their sinewy loins and 
feathering sterns. Then there are 
the Sussex spaniels, that make such 
merry melody after the pheasants 
and rabbits; and the lively little 
terriers, with their prick ears and 
game limp; and, last but not least, 
the curly retrievers, with a staid 
demeanour beyond their years, and 
a world of sagacity in their thought- 
ful faces. And everybody and every- 
thing about the place,—farmers and 
cottagers ; servants, from the bailiff, 
the forester, and the chief butler, 
down to the smallest helper in 
the stable-yard ; horses and dogs, 


pigeons and ornamental water-fowl, 
—are all devoted to the master; 
and if his lot js not an enviable 
one, we should like to know a lot 
that is. 

But after all, and without so 
many worldly advantages, there are 
others of our country acquaivtances 
who are at least as happy as either 
the squire or the laird. The rector, 
for instance, who holds the lucrative 
little family living, and ministers 
to the spiritual and temperal wants 
of a small and scattered population, 
who have known him and whom he 
has known from his childhood. He 
discourses to them out of the pulpit 
with an intimate personal know- 
ledge of their necessities. In time 
of bealth, as in time of sickness, he 
has always a warm greeting every- 
where. If there is a bit of a tift 
in a family, or a difference between 
master and servants, it is the par- 
son who, of course, is called in to 
settle matters; and if all the par- 
ishes were ministered to like his, 
the lawyers might starve for lack 
of litigation. Off go all the hats 
in the length of the village street, 
when the broad- brimmed, black 
wideawake and the pepper-and-salt 
suit are scen coming down the 
causeway. The women are bobbing 
and ducking in their doors, inward- 
ly hoping that the rector may turn 
aside to them; and the children are 
always getting in his way, looking 
out for a kindly word or a caress. 
The young men regard him with 
mingled love and veneration, for 
there is not a bat among them that 
can hold its own against his round- 
hand bowling ; and when his eye is 
in, and he takes to judgmatical cut- 
ting and driving, he teaches the 
panting ficld the secret of, perpetual 
motion. He is not only the leading 
member of the club, but its very 
generous patron, though his kins- 
man, the squire, is hereditary pre- 
sident. He is the life and soul of 
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the cricketing suppers and the other 
entertainments he gets up for those 
who do not care for the willow. 
He would be the last to rob a poor 
man of his becr, and is on the best 
of terms with the village landlord, 
though he sets his face against any- 
thing like excess, and takes care 
that the merriment of these social 
mectings shall never degenerate into 
anything unseemly. He used to 
shoot now and then at one time, 
but he has given it up; and now he 
contents himself with the fishing, to 
which he is devoutly attached. Not 
a man in his own or the adjoining 
parishes can come near him in the 
delicate skill with which he lures 
the wary fish out of these still and 
pellucid waters. But with all his 
healthy activity and delight in the 
open air, not the least pleasant of 
kis hours are these he passes in his 
library. The little room with the 


great bay-window looking out ou 


the brilliant flower-beds is a mar- 
vel of quiet literary luxury, with the 
well-chosen volumes assorted in the 
cases, and the periodicals and jour- 
nals that litter the tables. For the 
rector was a scholar, and took 
creditable honours, in spite of an 
early attachment to the cricket- 
field ; and he was a Fellow of a dis- 
tinguished college to boot, before 
he was fortunate enough to fall in 
with his wife. Simply elegant and 
pointed as his sermons are, it is 
only as matter of good sense that 
he does not make them more learned 
ard more elaborately ornate. For 
when he takes pen in hand to ad- 
dress himself to a cultivated circle 
in the pages of one of the leading 
quarterlies or monthlies, it travels 
over the pages in a genuine rush of 
inspiration, and wins him unfeigned 
admiration from the most fastidious 
critics. It only rests with himself 
to remove to more sensational 
spheres of usefulness; nor is there 
any reason, with his piety and his 
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gifts, his manners and his excellent 
family connections, why he should 
not legitimately aspire to the highest 
places in the Church. But he has 
the sense to know when he is happy 
and serviceable, and is very reluctant 
to change. In all human _ proba- 
bility he will live and die in tie 
parish he was born in, and be 
gathered peacefully to his fathers in 
the family burying-ground under 
the aged yew-tree at the end of the 
chancel. 

Nor may the life of a well-to-do 
farmer be less desirable in its way, 
allowing for differences in education 
and station. Cares and anxieties 
he has, of course, but, as we ob- 
served already, he comes to carry 
them lightly; for if he sits at a 
reasonable rent, has a snug sum put 
away in some safe investment, and 
has eredit or a floating balance at 
the county bank, experience tells 
him that things will come right in 
the end, on the average of a succes- 
sion of seasons, Early to bed and 
early to rise, eating largely, and 
knowing nothing of his nerves or 
digestion, passing the livelong day 
in the open air among the up-turned 
furrows and breezy fallows, bis 
health is robust ard his spirits 
equable. Unless matters go very bad- 
ly indeed, he acquires a happy knack 
of regarding everything as all for 
the best. If the rain does harm to 
the hay, it is just what he wants for 
the roots or the shooting corn-crops; 
and if prolonged drought is parching 
his herbage and forcing him to 
make serious inroads on his hay- 
ricks, at least it is ripening the 
wheat in perfection. If the length 
and the breadth of the islands were 
before us to choose, we scarcely know 
where we should prefer to farm. 
Though the weight of the winter snow 
drifts might lie somewhat heavy 
on our mind, we fancy we might be 
happy as a Dandie Dinmont in the 
dales of the Scotch border or among 
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the moorlands on the Cheviots. We 
can imagine the pleasure of the early 
walk among our flocks over the 
grassy hills or the heathery uplands, 
with the silence only broken by the 
bleating of sheep, the whistle of the 
plover, or the ery of the curlew. 
We can conceive the intense ex- 
citement of lambing-time, when 
hopes are blossoming into fruition, 
and the young ones are dropping 
into the folds by pairs; the lively 
scenes of the washing and shearing ; 
the drafting off the surplus stock 
for despatch to the Falkirk Tryst 
or some other of the markets. But 
then for a skilled and _ scientific 
agriculturist, whose soul is in his 
pursuits, we know there can be no- 
thing like a great farm in the fertile 
Lothians or the Carse of Gowrie, 
lying round its superb steading. 
Everything that can be done is 
done by steam-power; everything 
is ingeniously made the most of; 
the latest discoveries in agricultural 
chemistry have been pressed into 
the capitalist’s service; and in the 
course of a walk over his ground, 
yeu mav study the best and most 
practical of modern mechanical in- 
ventions. Yet the introduction of 
steam would not seem to have matc- 
rally reduced the number of hands 
in the farmer’s employment, nor 
those teams of sleek and powerful 
horses whose work appears to agree 
with them so well. But steam, and 
skill, and science have copspired to 
bring the land to the highest pitch 
of cultivation; the waving fields of 
golden grain are a sight to gladden 
the eye and heart, as is the straw in 
the bulging stack-yard, when the 
best of them have been cut and 
carried ; and as for the turnips and 
luangels, as compared to what you 
see in the southern counties, they 
are an Indian jungle to an English 
pheasant - cover. Notwithstanding 
which, in point of picturesqueness 
aud climate, and cheery surround- 
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ings, aman of wsthetic temperament 
might not unnaturally prefer the 
south ; but as we have already passed 
some time there with the parson 
and the squire, we du not mean to 
go back on a visit to the farmers, 
Nor, after all we have been say- 
ing of farming and shooting, do we 
care to loiter among shepherds and 
keepers. Yet the men who have 
betaken themselves to such healthy 
occupations are very much to be 
envied, since their tastes and the 
manner of their bringing up has 
kept thém below disturbing ambi- 
tions. Contrast their happy circum- 
stances with those of the most highly 
paid labourers and mechanics—the 
collier who may be in the habit of 
working all day and sleeping all 
night; who seldom except of a 
Sunday has a look at the noonday 
sun; with his chances of being 
crushed, or imprisoned alive, or 
scorched and stifled in an explosion 
of choke-damp, and the certainty of 
having to breathe in foul air at a 
suffocating temperature, while exert- 
ing himself in a distorted attitude. 
Or with the fate of the Sheffield 
cutler, or the Manchester cotton- 
spinner, or the Spitalfields silk- 
weaver; or even with that of the 
men whose occupations are not abso- 
lutely unhealthy, but who have tu 
huddle up their families in a small 
room ortwo in some crowded court, 
and who are almost driven to drink 
as an antidote to the noxious atmo- 
sphere. If the keeper does not live 
near the black countries or some 
great manufacturing town, where 
the poachers go out in gangs and 
do not shrink from bloodshed on 
occasicn, the worst hardship he has 
to put up with is a heaithy mid- 
night walk to see that all is right 
in the covers, with the possibility, 
perhaps, of a chase and a round at 
single-stick should he chance to come 
across some trespasser. Ile is paid 
for taking the pleasures that cost his 
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employer dear, and on the whole 
he has a greater variety of amuse- 
ment. For he rarely goes on his 
rounds without his gun, ready to 
knock over a hawk, or a magpie, or 
a hooded crow, or to take a snap- 
shot at a stoat or a weasel. He 
has never been taught that trapping 
may be cruel, and we are sorry to 
think it would be next to impos- 
sible to persuade him of it; and, 
cruelty apart, it must be confessed 
that there is a good deal of interest 
in cireumv enting the different wild 
animals, whose instincts make them 
portentously distrustful. As for 
the mountain shepherd, his avoca- 
tion is as innocent as poetic; and 
the morbidly sentimental Cockneys 
who set their faces against all man- 
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ner of field-sports, can have noth- 
ing in the world to say against him. 
Apropos to Cockneys, we may ad- 
mit of cities that they have cer- 
tain advantages of their own, while 
the metropolis in especial has its 
attractions for us. But the bright- 
est moments we have passed even 
there are those that reminded us of 
the country: as when strolling in 
the seasen among the flow er-beds j in 
the Park, before the trees had lost 
the first freshness of their green; 
or walking homewards along ‘Picea- 
dilly in the early simmer morn- 
ing, before the smoke-clouds had 
gathered between you and the 
Surrey heights, and when the 
palace at Svdenham was sparkling 
in the sunbeams. 


A RIVER SONG. 


Sorr arms about my throat, 
Soft cheek against my hair,— 
Lazily slides our bout, 
Drifting we know not where: 
Lazily, lazily drifting down 
By empty tield and silent town. 


The shadowed wheat anear 
Drowsily murmureth ; 
Deep in the hills we hear 
The south wind’s failing breath : 
Lazily drifting down the stream, 
From light to shade—from day to dream. 


J. RS. 
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THE MOBILIZATION OF THE ARMY, AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


1. Genius has been somewhere 
defined as being simply “a vast 
capacity for taking trouble ;” and 
although that definition is very far 
indeed from being correct—since, 
although sometimes found in con- 
junction, there is no natural affinity 
between those gifts—there is no 
doubt that success in any enterprise, 
or any walk of life, must depend 
mainly on the possession and exer- 
cise of the latter quality. 

2. Indeed, genius would seem to 
be quite as frequently dissociated 
from industry as allied with it. The 
race between the hare and the tor- 
toise is a symbol of the contest 
between genius per se and plodding 
industry, wherein the prize of suc- 
cess falls to the latter quality in 
the fable, as it usually does in the 
race of real life. 

3. But where genius and industry 
are united, their fortunate possessor 
is a king among men; he chains 
fortune to his chariot-wheels, and 
the world lies at his feet. One of 
the most signal contemporary exam- 
ples of this happy combination is 
Field-Marshal Von Miltke, to whom 
Germany is chiefly indebted for 
her military pre-eminence; for the 
successes of the German arms in 
1870 are attributable, not to the 
display of any remarkable ability 
by the commanders of armies, corps, 
or divisions, but to that organised 
foresight, forethought, painstaking 
—in short, to that “vast capacity 
for taking trouble’—which, under 
the guidance of Von Méltke, were 
displayed in the offices of the Prus- 
sian General Staff in anticipation of 
war; and by means of which the 
lines by which the different corps 
should move to encounter the 
earliest shocks of war were as 
clearly laid down as the rails on 
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which a railway train travels to its 
destination. 

4, Since the war of 1870, the 
other European Powers have mani- 
fested a tendency more or less to 
take. Germany as a guide in the 
matter of military organization ; 
and in no particular more markedly 
than in a painstaking preparation 
during peace against a time of 
war. 

5. Such preparation in general 
terms involyes— 

(a) The measures necessary for 
placing in the field on the outbreak 
of war, in the shortest possible 
time, and in the highest efficiency, 
as large an army as is possibly com- 
patible with the peace military 
expenditure; and these measures 
are expressed by the technical term, 
“ mobilization.” 

(6) The most judicious distribu- 
tion of the different corps, divi- 
sions, and brigades of that army. 

(c) The measures for concentrat- 
ing the different corps, either for 
defence against invasion, or for the 
invasion of an enemy’s country. 

6. Of two coterminous States 
declaring war against each other, 
that which can the most quickly 
mobilize its military force already 
counts at the outset nearly all the 
points in its favour, more . especially 
where it is a question as to which 
of the combatants shall first cross 
the intervening frontier to invade 
the enemy’s territory. 

7. Time, cf which it may now be 
said more emphatically than ever 
with respect to military affairs, that 
it is “more precious than rubies” 
—time is the most important ele- 
ment in military operations; it is 
either the most -valuable of allies 
or the most dangerous of enemies. 
If “time” be adverse, warlike pre- 
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parations, though directed by the 
most consummate ability, and 
backed by unlimited wealth, will 
be probably only preparations after 
the event, and too late to influence 
the issue. 

8. In the war of 1870, the Ger- 

man armies, of which the component 
divisions had been previously assem- 
bled and completed in their respec- 
tive territorial districts, were con- 
_centrated on the French frontier, 
in their several striking positions, 
from thirteen to eighteen days after 
the declaration of war; and they 
actually entered French territory 
and fought on the same day two 
victorious battles on French soil, on 
the twenty-second day after war 
was declared. 

9. The different corps of the 
French army had been assembled 
in their respective positions on the 
frontier even earlier than the Ger- 
mans; but the difference between 
the two in point of efficiency was 
immense; for the French, numeri- 
cally inferior to their enemies even 
though their cadres had been full, 
were, when sent to the front, com- 
plete neither in men, nor transport, 
nor supplies: their deficiencies had 
to be made good by degrees, and at 
the cost of fatal confusion in the 
presence of the enemy; whereas 
every brigade of the German army 
was in all respects ready to go into 
action on the day when it quitted 
its territorial district. 

Thus the Germans had completed 
their “ mobilization” before they 
took the field: while the French, 
from want of forethought and pre- 
vious arrangement, were unable to 
complete their mobilization except 
by slow degrees after the actual 
contest had begun; and they were 
thus caught flagrante delicto, 

10. The earlier events of the 
campaign of 1870 point the moral 
in a very striking manner as to the 
all-importance of rapidity in mobi- 
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lization, and explain the reason why 
the different European nations are 
running a race with each other, and 
straining every nerve, if by an 
means one can forestall the other 
even by a day in the accomplish- 
ment of that object. 

11. In England the problem is 
to a certain extent simplified by her 
insular situation, which renders in- 
vasion by an enemy impossible 
without a certain time being allow- 
ed for preparation. But England 
is on that account by no means 
absolved from the necessity of that 
painstaking forethought which will 
enable her to pass at once from a 
state of peaceful repose into vig- 
orous warlike activity,—just as a 
warrior who, having laid himself 
down in his harness, springs from 
his couch fully armed and accoutred 
when awakened by the blast of the 
trumpet. 

12. “The streak of silver sea” 
can only be calculated on as afford- 
ing to England a somewhat longer 
breathing-space than in the case of 
a Continental nation, before an ene- 
my can be upon-her, For the navy, 
which is usually regarded as the 
natural external defence of these 
islands, has such diverse duties to 
perform, and at points so remote from 
each other all over the globe, that it 
might not be available to intercept 
the approach of a hostile fleet just 
at the time and place required. 

13. Indeed it is certain that, in a 
war of large dimensions, the navy 
will be called on to play an offen- 
sive rather than a defensive réle, 

For, the British empire consist- 
ing of a small metropolitan nucleus, 
the population of which is largely 
dependent on foreign countries for 
its food—and of large possessions 
all over the world, separated from 
each other and from these islands 
by large tracts of occan—it follows 
that the navy must be the arm with 
which we strike out, while the 
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army must be that with which we 
ward the blows of an enemy. 

And this consideration supplies a 
strong argument in favour of main- 
taining a thoroughly efficient army 
for home defence; since, without 
such an army, the navy could not 
be liberated for those operations at 
a distance from our shores on which 
the maintenance of England’s im- 
perial position must absolutely de- 
pend. 

14. In any case it is always pru- 
dent, in preparing plans of defence, 
to base them on the most unfavour- 
able conditions it is possible to fore- 
see; and it is for this reason that, 
in any scheme for the defence of 
England against invasion, it should 
be assumed that an enemy will be 
able to effect a landing in force 
somewhere on British soil, in spite 
of all our efforts to the contrary. 

15. The English mobilization 
scheme, which was last year pub- 
lished to the world—and which it 
is erroneously supposed that the 
late military gatherings at Aldershot 
and Salisbury were designed to test 
—is really only a part, and that the 
most mechanical part, of the general 
comprehensive scheme for the de- 
fence of these islands, which, as we 
understand, is now being worked 
out in the offices of the Headquarter 
Staff, under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the commander-in-chief, 
and which has already made very 
considerable progress, 

16. But, between the mobiliza- 
tion scheme, as approved by his 
Royal Highness on paper, and the 
late military gatherings referred to, 
there is really no resemblance be- 
yond the fact that the different 
battalions, squadrons, and batteries 
which should compose the 2d and 
5th Army Corps of the mobilization 
tables were brought together at the 
alarm-posts of the different brigades 
and divisions, 

17, And the criticisms which 
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have been directed against the 
mobilization scheine, on the ground 
of the deficiencfes in respect to 
men, transport, and matériel, which 
the late gatherings have revealed, 
have betrayed so much miscon- 
ception, that the attempt is here 
made to describe clearly the object 
and meaning of “ mobilization,” 
and the part which it is designed 
to play in the gencral defence of 
these islands. 

18, And first, it should be dis- 
tinctly understood, that the mob- 
ilization scheme could only deal 
with our military establishments as 
it found them ;—that it could only 
propose a certain distribution of 
existing materials. In building the 
edifice, it could only make use of 
bricks already on hand: it was no 
part of its functions to make 
bricks, 

19. The formation of the different 
units of the military force in corps, 
divisions, and brigades, was a neces- 
sary measure in order to save the 
time of the commander-in-chief and 
his military assistants from being 
taken up after the outbreak of war 
with arrangements which, although 
mechanical, are very important, and 
which demand very careful con- 
sideration. 

But the establishment of an army 
corps in respect to its component 
divisions and staff; of a division in 
respect to its component brigades 
and staff; of a brigade in respect 
to its component battalions and 
staff—had been settled by the 
labours of a committee which was 
appointed to consider the subject 
so long as seven years ago. 

20. Thus the establishment. of a 
corps, of a division, of a brigade, as 
given in the mobilization tables, is 
rigidly that prescribed by author- 
ity. But the peace establishment 
of the different battalions, squadrons, 
and batteries, in men and horses, 
is much below their proper war 
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strength: and the existing number 
of artillery cadres is far below that 
which would be required to place 
the authorised number of army 
corps complete in the field. 

21. The publication of the mob- 
ilization scheme could have no effect 
in adding a single man, horse, or 
gun to our military strength; but 
it has had the useful effect of 
revealing the existing deficiencies ; 
and it now rests with the British 
public to say whether they shall be 
supplied. 

22. To assert, as some critics 
have asserted, that the mobilization 
scheme is a failure, because the 
military gatherings of the present 
year have revealed that cadres were 
weak, and that guns and transport 
were deficient, is extremely un- 
reasonable. It is, in fact, to convert 
into a reproach that which must be 
held to be one of the principal 
merits of the scheme; unless the 
sritish public should wilfully pre- 
fer to shut their eyes to the short- 
comings of their military system, 
until they shall be opened by the 
painful logic of facts. 

23. “War is the condition of 
this world. From man to the 
smallest insect, all are at strife.” 
And so long as human nature re- 
mains unchanged, the nation which 
is content to dispense with military 
armaments, and to confide in the 
honesty of its neighbours, will be 
gobbled up, just as poor foolish 
Lampe was gobbled up by Reinike 
in Goethe’s inimitable fable. 

24. In the above view it would 
be a great advantage to any nation 
if it could possibly maintain dur- 
ing peace an army always perfectly 
appointed for war. But however 
desirable from a soldier’s stand- 
point such a state of preparedness 
might be, in the present age of 
gigantic armaments it is simply 
impossible. No country, without 
incurring financial ruin, could for 
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many years together maintain dur- 
ing peace its army on a war 
footing. 

25. It is for this reason that the 
military powers have been driven 
to a compromise between their in- 
clinations and their necessities. And 
this is the explanation of the sys- 
tem, now generally adopted, of 
“short service and reserves”—a 
system which was devised by 
Scharnhorst, the great Prussian 
organizer, for the purpose of pass- 
ing a large number of the popula- 
tion through the mill of the Prus- 
sian regular army, which, after 
Jena, Napoleon had fixed at a very 
low figure, to prevent future danger 
from Prussian revenge. 

26. The officer who commands a 
crack battalion would naturally like 
to keep up its numbers during 
peace tothe proper fighting strength. 
But the number of battalions which 
in England we could maintain on 
those terms during peace would fall 
far short of the number actually 
maintained at a reduced strength. 
And in view of possible war, the 
maintenance during peace of a large 
number of weak cadres is far more 
profitable than that of a smaller 
number of strong battalions. 

27. But the maintenance of bat- 
talions during peace at a reduced 
strength necessitates the provision 
of means by which the weak bat- 
talions may be converted into strong 
battalions immediately on the out- 
break of war. And it was for the 
purpose of that provision that the 
expedient of short service with the 
colours, in conjunction with a cer 
tain period of service in the reserve, 
was adopted. 

28. Whatever may be thought 
of the above expedient in the ab- 
stract, it affords the only means by 
which, under a Parliamentary sy 
tem of Government, the people of 
England can hope to possess at the 
commencement of a war an army 
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adequate to the national require- 
ments. 

29. But besides the personnel of 
an army, the matériel must be 
largely and suddenly increased for 
war service; and with the excep- 
tion of a large proportion of trans- 
port carts and waggons, all the 
matériel required to complete the 
military force for the field should be 
stored—not in imitation of France, 
in one central store, where (in 1870) 
the articles were so elaborately 
packed that it required months to 
get them out at the gates—but in 
such a manner, that is to say, in 
such a number of stores so distri- 
buted, as to be available for imme- 
diate issue. 

30. As regards transport, it would 
obviously be a very unprofitable 
expenditure of the public money to 
maintain during peace the horses, 
waggons, and drivers that would be 
necessary for war. In peace time, 
when troops are moved in small 
parties from one station to another, 
the ordinary public methods of loco- 
motion, supplemented by the hire 
of afew carts and waggons, afford 
the most convenient means. But 
in war, although railways must be 
used for the concentration of troops 
and for the carriage of supplies up 
to certain points, the army, when 
it quits the rails, must be self-sup- 
porting in respect to the horses, 
carriages, and drivers required for 
the transport of all its necessary 
supplies, as well as of its sick and 
wounded. 

31. In respect of transport, there- 
fore, all that is aimed at by any 
nation during peace is to keep up a 
small nucleus which can be rapidly 
expanded to the extent required. 

ut it is essential that the nucleus 
should exist; and the manner in 
which its rapid expansion is to be 
effected must be carefully systema- 
tised by anticipation, This is one 
of the most important features of 
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any scheme of mobilization, and we 
have reason to believe that it has 
not been overlooked in our own 
arrangements. 

32. It will be gathered from the 
foregoing remarks that at the com- 
mencement of a war the army of a 
belligerent must pass from a peace 
to a war footing. The change while 
in progress is termed “ mobiliza- 
tion.” In other words, the army, 
a large proportion of which may be 
said to have been Jatent during 
peace, is taken, as it were, out of 
store, and made capable of being 
moved against an enemy. 

33. In Germany,—where the sim- 
plest form of military organization 
is based on conscription, and on a 
rigid localization of the several parts 
of the army,—the different divisions 
are, during -peace, always quartered 
in their respective territorial dis- 


-tricts, in which the reserve men 


required to complete them for war 
are following their civil callings; 
and in which also all the articles 
required to equip the division for 
service in the field are stored, and 
will be issued on the order of. the 
General commanding the division. 

The German army is, moreover, 
composed of battalions, squadrons, 
and batteries, the establishment of 
which during peace is identical for 
the several denominations, and which 
by means of the conscription, are 
always kept up to their proper 
numbers, 

34. In England, all is, different. 
Half of the army is serving abroad ; 
and under a system of voluntary 
enlistment, which is the necessary 
accompaniment of such a distribu- 
tion, that rigid localization which 
in Germany so much facilitates mo- 
bilization is impossible. 

It is true that to each pair of 
battalions has been given a terri- 
torial connection with a certain 
county or district; but only to the 
extent of localizing the depots. 
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The battalions themselves, when 
serving at home, are and must be 
Ys ap in those places where 
there are barracks to cover them; 
and it is a tradition of our army 
that the same battalion shall not 
remain longer, ordinarily, than one 
year in the same quarter. 

Thé reserve men, after completing 
their service with the colours, may 
select as their places of abode any 
county of England, Ireland, or Scot- 
land, and may again change their 
residence at will. 

The articles required to equip the 
different divisions of the army for 
the field are principally kept in one 
large store at Woolwich, the man- 
agement of which is centralized at 
the War Office. 

Finally, the military force con- 

sists of three distinct categories of 
troops—viz., the regular army, the 
militia and yeomanry, and the vol- 
unteers; and the peace establish- 
ment of the different units varies 
for each category, as well as among 
themselves for the same cate- 
gory. 
Moreover, the units can only be 
kept up to their fixtd peace estab- 
lishments by the uncertain agency 
of voluntary enlistment. 

35. In England, mobilization 
involves the following  arrange- 
ments :— 

(a) The division of the military 
strength into two principal portions 
—viz. 

The Field Force, and 
Local Troops. 

(b) The formation on paper of 
the field force in army corps; in- 
tended to be moved from one part 
of the country to another according 
to need, and to have no territorial 
connection. 

(c) The apportionment of the 
local troops for garrisons of fort- 
resses and for the defence of certain 
localities, 

N.B.—Among the local troops 


are comprised the different brigade 
depéts which would be constantly 
employed in raising and training 
recruits, 

(d) The completion of the differ- 
ent cadres from peace to war strength 
in men and horses, For this pur- 
pose, so far as regards men, the 
rolls of each cadre must be kept 
corrected up to date, and must not 
only specify the number deficient, 
but the actual sources from which 
the deficiency is to be made good— 
whether from the army reserve resi- 
dent in certain-named sub-districts, 
or from the militia reserve of certain 
named militia regiments, or from 
both sources; so that in case of 
war it will only be necessary to put 
in practice arrangements already 
minutely prescribed on paper. 

As regards the supply of deficient 
horses, the arrangements are not so 
obvious. It will be necessary to 
obtain these by purchase on the first 
alarm of war; but the horses—in 
this respect unlike the men em- 
ployed to raise cadres to war strength 
—will have had no previous train- 
ing. 

(e) The provision of clothing, 
arms, and equipment for the men 
suddenly added to the active army. 


36. So far the measures above 
detailed have reference only to the 
different cadres supposed to be as- 
sembled at their respective cadre 
headquarters. These have been 
formed into Army Corps only on 
paper. The next step is to select 
the places where the different Army 
Corps are to assemble on the alarm 
of war, and that selection is not de- 
termined by considerations of local 
convenience, but by urgent strateg- 
ical reasons; for a due compre- 
hension of which it is necessary to 
refer to the general scheme for the 
defence of these islands. 

37. Any scheme of defence must 
be framed on a careful consideration 
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of all the methods of attack which 
it is possible to foresee, 

The British Isles consist of two 
rincipal islands, whose shores con- 
stitute the frontier to be defended. 
But since it is impossible so to guard 
a long line at all points that an enemy 
shali not be able to penetrate some- 
where, it follows that, in place of 
disseminating the defensive force 
equally all along the circumference, 
it should be rather concentrated at 
such various points towards the 
centre as will enable it to traverse 
the plans of the enemy when these 
shall be developed. 

38. The coast line may be divided 
into portions which may be charac- 
terized as “vulnerable” and “ invul- 
nerable.” The vulnerable portions 
are those where an enemy could 
effect a landing unopposed. The 
invulnerable portions are those 
where local peculiarities would 
render a landing impossible. Sup- 
posing these to be determined, at- 
tention may be concentrated on 
the vulnerable portions, which, 
however, will be more or less im- 
portant in proportion as they may 
be near to or distant from the capi- 
tal, or some other points offering 
special temptation to an invader. 

39. Thus the vulnerable portions 
of the coast line must form the 
starling-points of the measures to 
be embraced in a scheme of defence. 

Each possible landing-place offers 
a distinct problem to be worked out. 
From any such landing-place an 
enemy must follow a certain well- 
defined line of advance in order to 
reach his object, whether that ob- 
ject be the possession of the capital 
or of other agers of importance. 

_ 40. The fi t measures, therefore, 
2 preparing a scheme of defence, 
‘are in their order of sequence— 

(2) A careful examination and 
report on the coast line, in order to 
determine the vulnerable points. 

(6) A careful examination of the 
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roads, and of the country bordering 
the roads, by which an enemy must 
march from any possible landing- 
place towards his supposed object. 

(c) A careful examination of the 
defensive positions crossing the ene- 
moy’s line of advance, in which the 
defensive force may concentrate to 
oppose his progress. 

41, The measures enumerated in 
the foregoing paragraph supply the 
data on which the distribution of 
the defensive force on the first alarm 
—or in other words, the selection 
of the places of first assembly for 
the different army corps—must be 
determined. : 

42. In general terms, the most 
vulnerable portions of our coast, 
both in respect to facilities for land- 
ing and propinquity to the capital, 
are the shores of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Kent, and Sussex. Accord- 
ingly, of the eight Army Corps into 
which the military force is divided, 
three are told off for the protection of 
London ; and their respective places 
of first assembly have been so chosen 
that the different divisions may, by 
means of existing railways and of 
arrangements framed on the statis- 
tics of those railways, be concen- 
trated in some one of the previously 
selected battie positions covering 
the capital in sufficient time to stop 
the enemy, from whatever direction 
he may come. 

43. The places of first assembly 
for the remaining five corps were de- 
termined by similar considerations. 
All the corps when assembled will, 
at the outset, be simply in positions 
of expectancy, their schengueah 
action being determined by the 
progress of events; and any parti- 
cular corps will either be moved to 
reinforce another, or will itself be 
reinforced, according to the develop- 
ment of the enemy’s intentions. 

44, The general problem is com- 
plicated by the geographical relative 
positions of Great Britain and Ire- 
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land. These present two separate 
circumferences to be defended, in- 
volving also the necessity of sedu- 
lously guarding the lines of commu- 
nication between the two islands ; so 
that the troops stationed in Great 
Britain shall always be ready to re- 
inforce the Irish garrison, and vice 
versd. It will be found, therefore, 
that the places of first assembly of 
two of the Army Corps detailed for 
England have been so chosen that, 
while they can be transported rapid- 
ly to any part of Great Britain where 
their presence might be required, 
they can also be rapidly embarked 
and sent to Ireland if necessary. 

45. So far the arrangements 
above specified relate only to the 
distribution of the military force 
on paper. 

The next step is to insure the 
fulfilment of these arrangements 
witbout confusion, and in the short- 
est possible time. And this is ac- 
complished in the following man- 
ner :— 

46. In the orderly-room of every 
barrack of Great Britain which holds 
the headquarters of a battalion of 
infantry, of a regiment of cavalry, 
or of a battery of artillery, is hung 
up the “route” (or the official order 
. of movement) for the march of the 
unit concerned to the place of as- 
sembly of its mobilized brigade. 
That “ route” remains always in the 
barrack where it is first posted, and 
applies always to the unit which 
happens for the time being to be 
there quartered. This arrangement 
is rendered necessary by the fact 
that our military units are constant- 
ly shifting their quarters, A refe-- 
ence to the ‘Army List’ will show, 
for instance, that the 82d Regiment, 
now quartered at Buttevant, is de- 
tailed for the 2d Brigade of the Ist 
Division of the 1st Army Corps. 
Next year, however, it will change 
its quarters, and the regiment which 
relieves it will assume all its mobil- 
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ized responsibilities; while the 82d 
will either be then detailed for an- 
other brigade, or will be wiped off 
the rolls of the Home Army, accord- 
ing as it may have been transferred 
to some other quarter at home, or 
embarked for Indian or colonial ser- 
vice. 

Similarly every regiment of 
militia, and every corps of volun- 
teers, will be in possession of routes 
for their respective alarm-posts. 

47. Reference has been made in 
paragraph 44 to the contingency of 
despatching one or more of the 
English army corps to reinforce the 
Irish garrison, and vice versd, 

All the arrangements for such an 
operation must be carefully thought 
out, and reduced to paper: these 
must specify the ports of embark- 
ation; the transport of the troops 
to those ports, and the actual ton- 
nage required for the reception of 
the troops and stores; as well as the 
means of insuring the requisite 
number of vessels being forthcoming 
when wanted. 

48. Again, before bringing to- 
gether the mobilized brigades and 
divisions at their respective alarm- 
posts, arrangements must be thought 
out, and reduced to paper, for feed- 
ing the men and horses, 

The same remark applies to the 
wage of the large number of 

orses and carts that would be re- 
quired to make the troops movable. 

49. The foregoing arrangements 
have reference to the “ Field Army.” 
The “Local Troops” now claim 
attention. 

These consist of— 

The garrisons of fortresses ; 

Troops apportioned for defence 
of the coast line ; 

Brigade depéts. 

50. The garrisons of fortresses, 
with a specified area of county 
attached to each fortress, will be 
under the command of generals, in- 
dependent of the army corps organ- 
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ization, who will report direct to 
headquarters in London. 

51. The troops apportioned for 
the defence of the coast line, being 
in a large proportion local volun- 
teers, will be distributed all round 
the coast, which has been told off 
for this purpose in certain lengths 
denominated coast districts, the 
troops detailed for their defence 
being termed “local brigades,” as 
shown in the ‘Army List’ under 
that heading. 

It is not to be supposedjthat these 
local brigades are intended to prevent 
the landing of a hostile force. All 
that can be expected of them is tat 
they shall form a line of pickets 
as it were round the shores of these 
islands, concentrating their atten- 
tion on the vulnerable portions ; 
and being in charge of the beacons 
and telegraphs, that they shall give 
the earliest possible notice of the 
approach of an enemy’s fleet, and 
shall harass him during his land- 
ing though unable to prevent it. 

The volunteer artillery, of which 
these local brigades are largely com- 
posed, wiil have charge of the differ- 
ent coast batteries located in their 
respective districts; and also of at 
least two 40-pounder guns of posi- 
tion, each with four horses, which 
will be attached to each local bri- 
gade—and the instructions for the 
guidance of the officer to command 
each local brigade will be specific 
and minute, and always kept dur- 
ing peace at the headquarters of 
the general officer commanding the 
military district concerned. 

52, The brigade depots, whose 
cadres will be increased on the out- 
break of war, will be constantly 
employed in raising and training 
recruits, and passing them on as re- 
quired to the different units of the 
field force. In the event of an 
enemy having possessed himself of 
any part of British soil, it is clear 
that the brigade depots within the 
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sphere of hostile occupation could 
not continue to fulfil their functions, 
In such a case, the personnel of the 
brigade depots referred to would be 
withdrawn and utilized in some 
other manner, probably in reinfore- 
ing the field force. But all the 
brigade depots not within the sphere 
of hostile occupation, would con- 
tinue to perform the duties for 
which they were created. 

53. The territorial commands 
which during peace are presided 
over by the general officers com- 
manding military districts, will re- 
main undisturbed during war; ex- 
cepting that some of the present 
districts, on account of their un- 
wieldy size, would have to be split 
up, each into two. 

The general officer commanding 
any territorial district will be inde- 
pendent of the Army Corps Organi- 
zation, and will report as now direct 
to headquarters. 

He will have no authority over 
the fortresses which geographically 
may be situated within his district. 

But his functions will be to or- 
ganize the reserves of his district ; 
and to command the brigade depots, 
and local brigades which may be 
located therein, and whose duties 
have been defined in paragraphs 51 
and 52. 

He will also have special charge 
of the lines of communication pass- 
ing through his district, and of all 
the arrangements for the transit of 
troops passing through his district 
from one part of the country to an- 
other, whether for purposes of first 
assembly of the mobilized brigades, 
or of the reinforcement of certain 
portions of the field force by others 
from different localities. 

54. The foregoing remarks refer 
to the supposed case in which the 
military force of the country might 
be called out to resist imminent in- 
vasion. 

But there is another contingency 
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that should be taken into account— 
viz., that of England being re- 
quired, in the very interests of self- 
defence, to act offensively, and to 
send out an expeditionary force. 

55. Our military organization, 
therefore, to be complete, must 
not only provide the machinery for 
the defence of these islands against 
invasion at all possible moments ; 
but should comprise arrangements 
for sending abroad such a force as 
may comport with the honour and 
dignity of England, without derang- 
ing the defensive machinery. 

56. In this view it would have 
been most convenient—if the neces- 
sity should arise for sending abroad 
any portion of the military foree— 
to embark one or more of the eight 
Army Corps just as they stand in 
the mobilization tables, so that the 
other Army Corps might remain 
undisturbed in their component 
parts; but there are difficulties in 
the way of adopting that apparent- 
ly “common-sense” arrangement, 
which it is desirable to explain. 

57. The rather conflicting condi- 
tions to be reconciled—taking the 
infantry as an example, are the fol- 
lowing—viz. : 

(a) The 1st Expeditionary Army 
Corps must be made up of the 18 
line battalions and of the 3 guards 
battalions first for foreign service, 

(°) The peace establishments of 
all the line battalions quartered at 
home are only 520 rank and file; 
excepting the 18 first for foreign 
service, which are 820 rank and 
file.* 

(c) The barracks in the United 
Kingdom being of different capaci- 
ties, the 18 battalions first for foreign 
service, which are to compose the 
ist Expeditionary Army Corps, 


must be quartered in those excep- 
tional barracks which can accommo- 
date 820 rank and file, 

(d) The battalions at home change 
their quarters on the average every 
year, : 

58. Bearing in mind the above 
conditions, let the result be exam- 
ined of taking the 1st Army Corps 
of the mobilization tables for the 
1st Expeditionary Corps. 

The Ist Army Corps of the mo- 
bilization tables was detailed entire- 
ly of regular battalions, because it 
was designed in the general scheme 
of defence to guard the post of 
gr@atest danger on the Essex coast, 
where the earliest collision with an 
invader would be the most likely to 
occur. 

And it will probably appear a 
simple expedient to detail the 18 
strong battalions first for foreign 
service for the Ist Army Corps of 
the mobilization tables ; and so it 
would be if it did not happen that 
the barracks at Colchester, where 
the nucleus of that corps is always 
stationed, are none of them able to 
accommodate strong battalions, 

Aldershot, Chatham, and London 
are the only places convenient for 
the purpose in view, where the 
larger barracks are to be found. 
Consequently, the strong battalions 
destined to form the 1st Expedi- 
tionary Corps must absolutely be 
quartered at Aldershot, Chatham, 
and (the Guards at) London. 

59, It has therefore been found 
most convenient, in making up the 
1st Expeditionary Corps, to compose 
it of the following troops, viz. :— 

The two regular divisions detailed 
Sor the 2d Army Corps of the 
mobilization tables; of which 3 
brigades are always stationed at 





* Until the present year the number of line battalions, with 820 rank and file, was 
only 4; but Mr. Hardy added to the estimates of the present year sufficient men to 
increase that number to 18. 

All the Guards battalions have a peace establishment of 750 rank and file. 
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Aldershot, and 1 brigade at other 
stations. 

One brigade of the 1st Army 
Corps, always quartered at Chatham ; 

One brigade (Guards) of the 3d 
Army Corps, always quartered in 
London. 

60. The foregoing arrangement 
would be greatly facilitated if the 
whole of the two regular divisions 
of the 2d Army Corps were always 
present at Aldershot, instead of, as 
now, only 3 brigades at Aldershot, 
and one between Pembroke, Ports- 
mouth, and Jersey. 

The force at Aldershot is desig- 
nated in the ‘Army List’ as “the 
Aldershot division.” That division 
however consists of 3 brigades, 
whereas the establishment of a 
division of the British Army has 
been definitely fixed and promul- 
gated as being composed of 2 bri- 
gades. 

It is most desirable that a 4th 
brigade should be added to the 3 
now at Aldershot, which could be 
effected at little more than a nominal 
cost; and by means of which that 
force would then consist of two 
divisions of 2 brigades in harmony 
with the regulated organization— 
rather than, as now, of one division 
of 3 brigades which is at variance 
with that organization. 

Aldershot would in that case be 
maintained as the Headquarters of 
an Army Corps having two divisions 
always present; and if it were re- 
quired suddenly to embark an expe- 
ditionary corps, the Aldershot force 
could be at once completed to the 
dimensions of an Army Corps by 
adding a third division, composed 
of the Line brigade always quartered 
at Chatham, and of the Guards 
brigade always in London. 

61. The question next arises— 
supposing the despatch of an ex- 
peditionary corps to be necessary, 
how are the places of the 21 bat- 
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talions suddenly withdrawn from 
England to be supplied ¢ 

Here two different cases require 
to be considered, viz. :— 

(a.) The emergency might be such 
as would necessitate the mobilization 
of the whole military force remain- 
ing in England. 

(2) Only the mobilization of a 
part of the force might be necessary. 

62. The case (a) is an extreme 
one ; but it might occur as the con- 
sequence of a powerful coalition 
against this country. In that case 
it is evident that the places of the 
21 battalions sent out of England 
could not be supplied by battalions 
of Line or Militia, because these are 
all detailed for the different Mobil- 
ized Army Corps. Some other ex- 
pedient must be sought; and the 
most convenient one would be found 
by inviting efficient volunteers (of 
whom there are about 150,000) to 
enrol themselves in 21 provisional 
battalions. 

63. The second case (b) is that 
which is the most likely to occur. 

If the despatch of an expedi- 
tionary corps became necessary, it 
would be extremely imprudent to 
act as if that limited measure were 
final. Its embarkation should be 
the signal for the immediate forma- 
tion of a second expeditionary corps. 
And this would require a second 
supply of 21 infantry battalions. 
These would be brought together to 
occupy the different barracks vacat- 
ed by the 21 battalions sent abroad ; 
but they would themselves have 
vacated barracks in different parts 
of the country, where they would 
have to be replaced. 

For this purpose the militia bat- 
talions detailed in the mobilization 
tables for the 2d and 3d Army 
Corps would be embodied, and 
would thereby gain the advantage 
of that continuous military training 
which alone is wanted to render 
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them perfectly efficient in the 
field. 

64. It seems unnecessary to pur- 
sue the subject farther. Enough 
has been said to show how greatly 
all the arrangements for the mgbil- 
ization of a military force are in 
England complicated by existing 
facts that must be taken into ac- 
count’; and how beside the mark it 
is to hold up Germany, as so many 
critics are prone to do, for our imi- 
tation. 

Taking one peculiarity—the bar- 
rack difficulty—for example. No- 
thing can be simpler than the ab- 
stract remedy—viz., to enlarge all 
our small barracks to the same 
capacity. But who would propose 
to the House of Commons an ex- 
penditure of several millions for such 
a purpose? It is clear that we 
must make the best of the barracks 
as we find them; and so also with 
other things. 


65. The proper establishment of 
each Army Corps in its complete 
state is shown in the ‘ Army List ; 
and the numerous asterisks denote 
those parts of the organization — 
which as yet have no existence, and 
the deficiency of which at the mili- 
tary gatherings of this year have 
given occasion to some unreasoning 
criticism. 

It is neither possible nor desirable 
to complete all the 8 Army Corps 
in all particulars of their paper 
establishment : but there are certain 
deficiencies which it is absolutely 
essential to supply. 

We have every reason to believe, 
however, that Mr, Hardy—who has 
already dealt with the recruiting 
and with the general question of 
defence in so enlightened and liberal 
a spirit—is giving his earnest at- 
tention to the subject, and that he 
may be trusted to do what is neces- 
sary. 
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literature, and of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a succinct 
and original record of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful preliminary labor, and with the 
most ample resources for carrying it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original a plates have been used, but every page has been 
printed on new type, forming in fact anew Cyclopzdia, with the same plan and com- 
pass as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 

rovements in its composition as have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
nowledge. 

The illustrations, which are introduced for the first time in the present edition, have 
been added not for the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to the 
explanations in the text. They embrace all branches of science and of natural history, 
and depict the most famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, and art, 
as well as the various processes of mechanics and manufactures. Although intended 
for instruction rather than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure their 


artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is enormous, and it is believed they will 
find a welcome reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and worthy of its 
high character. 

This work is sold to subscribers only, payable on delivery of each volume. It will 
be completed in sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, fully 
illustrated with several thousand Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Litho- 


graphic Maps. 


Price and Style cf Binding. 

In extra Cloth, pervol. . . . $5.00) Inhalf russia, extra gilt, per vol. 8.00 

In library leather, pervol. . . 6.00 In full mor. ant. gt. edges, per vol. 10.00 

In half turkey morocco, per vol. . 7.00 | In full russia per vol. . . . + 10.00 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, until completion, will be issued 


once in two months. : 
*.*" Specimen pages of the AMERICAN CyCLop#p1A, showing type, illustrations, 


etc., will be sent gratis, on application. 
FIRST-CLASS CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


Address the Publishers, D. APPLETON & 00., 549 & 551 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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